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CRATYLUS
INTRODUCTION TO THE CRATYLUS
In the beginning of the Cratylus Hermogenes appeals to Socrates to explain what Cratylus means; for Cratylus has just declared to Hermogenes that “Hermogenes” (Born - of - Hermes) is not really his name, even though he be universally called by it. Socrates is further requested to set forth his own opinion concerning the correctness of names or, in other words, the - origin of language and linguistic forms. In the dialogue which ensues, Hermogenes maintains the theory that language is purely a matter of convention. Against this Socrates argues that name-giving, like other arts and sciences, demands technical knowledge, and that names, if they are correct, must have been given by lawgivers who possess such knowledge. Most names, or words, are formed by derivation or composition from other words, and Socrates gives many examples of such formation. As the discussion progresses, he develops the theory that the original name-givers believed, like Heracleitus, that all things are in perpetual flux, and embodied that belief in the primary words. By comparison with pictures the conclusion is reached that names are imitations of the realities named. Further examination shows that the results heretofore attained are unsatisfactory. At this point Cratylus takes the place of Hermogenes
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CRATYLUS as interlocutor and is forced to admit that custom, or convention, plays a part in the formation of words.
The dialogue cannot be satisfactorily translated, because the numerous etymologies cannot be appreciated without some knowledge of Greek; nevertheless it is interesting, even though the etymologies be not thoroughly understood. Some of them are manifestly absurd, and in some cases the absurdity is obviously intentional. Evidently some current theories of language are satirized in these instances ; in fact, the dialogue appears to contain many references, the meaning of which can only be guessed, because we do not know the persons to whom reference is made. Even so, however, the wit and humour of the dialogue are apparent.
The Cratylus cannot be said to be of great importance in the development of the Platonic system, as it treats of a special subject somewhat apart from general philosophic theory ; its interest Ues rather in its technical perfection and in the fact that it is the earliest extant attempt to discuss the origin of language. Linguistic science was in Plato’s day little more than a priori speculation, not a real science based upon wide knowledge of facts ; but this dialogue exhibits such speculation conducted with great brilliancy and remarkable common sense.
The position of the Cratylus in the sequence of Plato’s works is uncertain. Possibly the rejection (404 b) of the derivation of	from detSys
(invisible), which is accepted in the Phaedo (80 d), may indicate that the Cratylus is the later of the two dialogues.
Hermogenes was the son of Hipponicus and
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CRATYLUS
brother of the wealthy Callias. He was a follower of Parmenides, as Cratylus was of Heracleitus. Both are said by Diogenes Laertius (iii. 8) to have been Plato’s teachers. Euthyphro, from whom Socrates claimed in jest to derive his inspiration, is the same from whom the dialogue entitled Euthyphro derives its name.
KPATTAOS
[h nEPI ONOMATHN OP0OTHTO2’ AOHKOS]
St i	TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOZOIIA
p. 383
EPMOrENHS, KPATTAO2, SflKPATHS
1.	epm. BovAei ovv Kal ^ajKpdrei, rd>8e dvaKOL-va)aa>p,€0a tov Xoyov;
KPA. El (TOI 8oK€l.
epm. KparvAo? tfrqcrlv o3e, <3 HacoKpares, dvo-paros opOorrjTa eirai eKaaTcp tow ovtojv </>vaeL 7T€<pvKVLav, Kai, ov tovto etvai ovopca o av Tires' %VV0€pL€VOL KaXcLV KaXoMJL, TTjS aVTO)V </>O)Vf]S p,dpcov eTTLfjiOeyydpLevoL, aAAa dpOoTTjTa Tira rcuv B dvop,draw TrefftvKevaL Kal *EAAijgi Kal flap/ddpois ty]V avTTjv airacnv. epcora) ovv avrdv eyc6, el avrcp KparvAos rf} dXrjOela dvopba1, 6 8e dp,o-<l /	v* '	1 ” »l	<c v* /
n oe ZatoKpareL; ecp'rjv. 2jO)Kpa-9 Q» V <<	»	«	t /» V\ \	J /)' /
ri o o$. ovkovv Kat rocs aAAoLs avopcu-
TTOis Traacv, OTrep KaXovpLev ovopLa eKaarov, tovto €<mv €Kaara) ovo[ia; o de* ovkovv crou ye, 7j o os, ovo/ia &pp,oy€VT]$, ovoe av iravres KaXuMJLV dvdpCOTTOL.” Kal epLOV epCVTCOVTOS Kal 384 TrpoOvpLovpbevov elSevac o tl ttotc XeyeL, ovTe dfro-
1	6vofM T: 6vofia iarlv oti B.
XoyeL.
9 9 TVS,
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CRATYLUS
[or ON THE CORRECTNESS OF NAMES: logical]
CHARACTERS
Hermogenes, Cratylus, Socrates
her. Here is Socrates ; shall we take him as a partner in our discussion ?
cra. If you like.
her. Cratylus, whom you see here, Socrates, says that everything has a right name of its own, which comes by nature, and that a name is not whatever people call a thing by agreement, just a piece of their own voice applied to the thing, but that there is a kind of inherent correctness in names, which is the same for all men, both Greeks and barbarians. So I ask him whether his name is in truth Cratylus, and he agrees that it is. “ And what is Socrates’ name ? ” I said. “ Socrates,” said he. “ Then that applies to all men, and the particular name by which we call each person is his name ? ” And he said, “ Well, your name is not Hermogenes,1 even if all mankind call you so.” Now, though I am asking him and am exerting myself to find out what in the world he
1	i.e. you are no son of Hermes. Hermes was the patron deity of traders, bankers, and the like, and Hermogenes, as is suggested below, was not successful as a money-maker.
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aa</>ci ov8cv dpcovcvcral re rrpds pc, TTpocjjroiov-pcvos Tt avros cv cavrcp 8iavocio0ai dos d8d>s vrcpl avrov, o cl flovXotro crax/tcos djrciv, jroi'qcrcicv dv Kal e/xe o/zoAoyetv Kal Aeyetv d/rrep avros Xcyci. et ovv rrr) eyets (rvpflaXdv rrjv Kpa-ruAov pavrdav, rficcos dv aKovcraipr paXXov 8c avnp aoi dirr] 8okci rrcpl dvoparoov dpOdrrjros, cn dv 7]8lov 7TV0OLpLT]V, d (JOI ftovXopCVO) €(JnV .
Sn. irai Tttttopikou 'J&ppoyevcs, TraAata B irapoipla, on yaXerd rd KaXd conv ottt) ^X€C paOciv Kal 8t/ Kal rd Trepl raw ovoparaw ov opiKpdv rvyxdvGL dv pdOypa. cl pcv ovv cycb 7)8 j) T)kt)kot) irapa UpodiKov rrjv 7TcvrT)KOvra8paxpov €7rl8ci£iv, r)v aKovaavn VTrdpx^i rrcpl rovro Trcjrai-devaOai, a>s ([>T](jbv ckclvos, ov8ev av cko)Xvcv crc avrcKa pdXa cl8cvat, rrjv aXydcLav jrcpl dvopdratv dpOdnyros' vvv 8c ovk aKijKoa, aAAa rr)v 8pax~ C pbatav' ovkgvv ot8a ttt) ttotc rd dXrjdcs ^x^ ^pl rdiv roiovrcov. ov^jjrctv pcvroi croipds dpi Kal ool Kal KparvAa) Koivfj. on 3e ov </)T](jl croi 'EppoyevT] ovopa dvai rfj dXT]0daf dxyjrcp vrro-Trrcvoi avrdv oKcdjTreiv' oicrai yap laojs ere XPV~ pdrajv €</>icpcvov Krryjcajs djrorvyxdvciv cKaororc.1 aXX\ o vvv 8rj cXeyov, d8cvai pev rd roiavra yaXcTTov, ds rd koivov 8c KaraOcvras XPV ctkojtciv, circ d)S av Xcycis e^ei circ d)$ KparvAoy.
2. epm. Kat pT]v eyajyc, <3 ^coKparcs, rroXXaKis 8tj Kal rovro) dcaXcyOds Kal dXXois jtoXXols, ov D 8vvapai irciaOjjvai cos aAAi? ns dpOorrjs dvdparos j] £vvOy]kt] Kal dpoXoyla. epol yap 8okgi, d n av ns rep uTjrai ovopa, rovro civai ro opuov Kai av
1	eK&ffTore om. T.
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means, he does not explain himself at all; he meets me with dissimulation, claiming to have some special knowledge of his own about it which would, if he chose to speak it out clearly, make me agree entirely with him. Now if you could interpret Cratylus’s oracular speech, I should like to hear you ; or rather, I should like still better to hear, if you please, what you yourself think about the correctness of names.
soc. Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus, there is an ancient saying that knowledge of high things is hard to gain ; and surely knowledge of names is no small matter. Now if I had attended Prodicus’s fifty-drachma course of lectures, after which, as he himself says, a man has a complete education on this subject, there would be nothing to hinder your learning the truth about the correctness of names at once ; but I have heard only the one-drachma course, and so I do not know what the truth is about such matters. However, I am ready to join you and Cratylus in looking for it. But as for his saying that Hermogenes is not truly your name, I suspect he is making fun of you ; for perhaps he thinks that you want to make money and fail every time. But, as I said, it is difficult to know such things. We must join forces and try to find out whether you are right, or Cratylus.
her. For my part, Socrates, I have often talked with Cratylus and many others, and cannot come to the conclusion that there is any correctness of names other than convention and agreement. For it seems to me that whatever name you give to a thing is its right name ; and if you give up that
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av0ls ye cTepov p.€TaOfjTCU> ckclvo 8e p,T]K€Tt KaXfj, Ov8cV JjTTOV TO varrepov opdcos G^LV TOV TTpOTCpOV, atOTTcp rots oIkctols TjpLCLS pL€TaTL0cpL€0a1• ov yap (fwcrEL CKaerrcp 7r€</)VK€vaL ovop,a ov8ev ovdevl, aXXd vd/JLCp Kal €0ei tu>v e0LadvTO)v re Kal KaXovvTow. E el 8e ttyj dXXrj e^et, erocpLos eycoye Kal p,av0av£LV
Kal aKovcLV ov p.dvov Trapa KparvAou, aAAa Kal trap' aAAou otovovv.
385 2n. "Ictcos1 plcvtol tI Xcyecs, co 'EppLoyeves' OK€i//a>p,€0a 8e. o dv 0rj xaAecv2 tl$ e/cacr-rov, Tov0y GKacrrcp dvopLa;
EPM. vE^toiye 8okcl.
Sfl. Kai ear I8idyrris KaXfj Kal eav ttoXls;
EPM.
2ft. Tt ovv; edv eyd> KaXat otlovv tojv ovtcjdv, dtov o vvv KaXovpLev dv0pa)7Tov, eav eya) tovto lttitov Trpoaayopevo), o de vvv lttttov, avupcoTTov, cotol 8f]p.oaLa p,ev ovop,a av0pornos Tip avTcp, iota de 1777709; /cac iota /xev av avupornos, or/po-ala 8e lttitos; ovtco Xeyecs;
B EPM. *E/xoiye 8ok€l.
3.	Sil. <X>epe 8?) pLoi ro8e clttc. koXcls tl dXr]0ij XeyeLV Kal i/j€v8t];
epm. "Eycoye.
Sn. Ovkovv €L7] dv Xoyos aA-j]^?, o 8e tp€v8^s; EPM. Ilavv ye.
Sfi. Ap ovp ovtos os av ra ovra Aeyrj a>s etrrw, aATjurjs* os o av u>s ovk earw, ipevorjs;
1 After ^erariG^eda B reads ov8& ^ttov tout etna 8p0bv to fJL€TdT€0€P TOV Trp&T€pOP Keip^VOV.
2 0y koXcip B: frfjs KaXei T: (prjs kclXt} Hirschig.
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name and change it for another, the later name is no less correct than the earlier, just as we change the names of our servants ; for I think no name belongs to any particular thing by nature^ but only by the habit and custom of those who employ it and who established the usage. But if this is not the case, I am ready to hear and to learn from Cratylus or anyone else.
soc. It may be that you are right, Hermogenes ; but let us see. Whatever name we decide to give each particular thing is its name ?
her. Yes.
soc. Whether the giver be a private person or a state ?
her. Yes.
soc. Well, then, suppose I give a name to something or other, designating, for instance, that which we now call “ man ” as “ horse ” and that which we now call “ horse ” as “ man,” will the real name of the same thing be “ man ” for the public and “horse” for me individually, and in the other case “ horse ” for the public and “ man ” for me individually ? Is that your meaning ?
her. Yes, that is my opinion.
soc. Now answer this question. Is there anything which you call speaking the truth and speaking falsehood ?
her. Yes.
soc. Then there would be true speech and false speech ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Then that speech which says things as they are is true, and that which says them as they are not is false ?
11
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epm. Nai.
2X1. "Ecrrbv dpa rovro, Xoycp Aeyeip rd dvr a re Kai, pbrj;
epm. Hauv ye.
2X1. *0 Aoya?* 8* eariv o aA'ry^s’ vrdrepov oAos* C pbev aX^Or}?, rd pbdpba 8* avrov ovk dArflij;
epm. Ovk, aAAa Kat Ta /zdpia.
2X1. ndrepov 3e rd pbev p,eyaAa /zdpia aA??#?/, rd 8e ajai/cpa ov- rj irdvra;
epm. Havra, ot/zai eycoye.
2X1. *Eotbv ovv d Tb Aeyeis Adyou ap^Kporepov pbdpbov dXXo rj ovopba;
epm. Ovk, aAAa rovro apbbKpdrarov.
2X1. Kai rd ovopba dpa rd rov dXrjOovs Xdyov Xeyerac;
EPM. Nai.
2X1. 'AXrjOes ye, <v$
EPM. Nai.
2X1. T6 8^ rov if/evdovs pbdpLov ov if/evdos;
EPM. 0T7/ZI.
2X1. ^Ecftiv apa ovopba i/jev8os Kal dXrjOes Xeyecv, »f	X X /
€L7T6p Kac Aoyov;
D EPM. Heos’ yap ov;
2X1. *0 av dpa eKaoros <f>rj rep ovopba etvab, rovro earbv eKacrrtp ovopba;
epm. Nat.
2X1. ’H /<ai oTrdcra dv </>fj ns* eKacrrcp dvopbara ebvab, roaavra eerrab Kal Tore orrorav
EPM. Ou yap e\(o eycoye, co ScoKpares1, dvdpbaro? dXXrjv dpOorrjra t} ravrrjv, epbol pbev erepov etvab KaXetv eKaorcp ovopba, o eyd) edepbrjv, col 8e
12
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her. Yes.
soc. It is possible, then, to say in speech that which is and that which is not ?
her. Certainly.
soc. But is true speech true only as a whole, and are its parts untrue ?
her. No, its parts also are true.
soc. Are the large parts true, but not the small ones, or are all true ?
her. All, in my opinion.
soc. Is there, then, anything which you say is a smaller part of speech than a name ?
her. No, that is the smallest.
soc. And the name is spoken as a part of the true speech ?
her. Yes.
soc. Then it is, according to you, true.
her. Yes.
soc. And a part of false speech is false, is it not ?
her. It is.
soc. Then it is possible to utter either a false or a true name, since one may utter speech that is either true or false ?
her. Yes, of course.
soc. Then whatever each particular person says is the name of anything, that is its name for that person ?
her. Yes.
soc. And whatever the number of names anyone says a thing has, it will really have that number at the time when he says it ?
her. Yes, Socrates, for I cannot conceive of any other kind of correctness in names than this ; I may call a thing by one name, which I gave, and
18
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erepov, o av av. ovrco 8e Kal rats ttoXcolv dpat E 181a €7Ti tols avroLS Kel/ieva dvop-ara, Kal ''EXXtjol rrapd rovs aXXovs "l^XX'qvas, Kal ''EXXryn trapd ftapfSapovs.
4.	2X1. Oepe 8y iScopev, d> 'Eppoyeves, Trorepov Kal ra ovra ovtods e^eiv croi ^aiverai, I8ia avrajv 7) ovala eivai cKaarcp, cooTrep H parr ay6pas eXeyev 386 Aeycop TrdvTOJV xp'qpLarajv p&rpov eivai dvOpouTrov— tbs dpa oia /zev av epol (fjalvTjTai rd Trpdypara, roiavra pev ccttlv epoi, oia o av aoi, rocavra oe aot—r) e^civ 8ok€i aot, aura avrtov rt,va ftepaio-rrjra rfjs ovalas;
EPM.	77OT€ eyajye, a> Sco/cpares', a7Topa>v
Kal evravOa e^veyd^v els airep H pour ay6pas Aeyer ov Travv rt /xei/rot /zot ookgl ovtcds £X€w.
2X1. Tt 8e; es ro8e ^817 veyOrjs, ataxe p,r] B irdvv aob Sokclv eival nva dvOpcoTrov irovTjpov;
EPM. Ov [id tov Aia? aAAa 'rroXXaKis avro TTCTTOvda, OMTTe [IOL doKCLV TTOVV 7TOV7]pOVS €tPCU nva? dv0pd)7TOVs, Kal [idXa avyyovs.
2X1. Ti oe; Trdvv xpTjcrrol ovttco aot e8o£av ecvai;
EPM. Kai [idXa dXlyoi.
2X1. "E8o£av 8* o&v;
EPM. "Tfyioiye.
2X1. Ilate ovv tovto rlOeaai,; ap* cSSe* rovs [lev irdw xpryrrovs Trdvv (f>povl[iovs} rovs 8e Trdvv TTOV'qpovs Trdvv dtfapovas;
C EPM. *E/ZOiy€ 8oK€l OVTO)S-
2X1. Otdv re ovv, ei TLpcoxayopas dX'qd'rj eXeyev Kat, eaxiv avTT] T[ aATjueia, to oia av ookt} eKaarip roiavra Kal eivai, rovs [idv TjpLcov </>povl[iovs elvat, tovs 8e d</>povas;
14
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you by another, which you gave. And in the same way, I see that states have their own different names for the same things, and Greeks differ from other Greeks and from barbarians in their use of names.
soc. Now, Hermogenes, let us see. Do you think this is true of the real things, that their reality is a separate one for each person, as Protagoras said with his doctrine that man is the measure of all things— that things are to me such as they seem to me, and to you such as they seem to you—or do you think things have some fixed reality of their own ?
her. It has sometimes happened to me, Socrates, to be so perplexed that I have been carried away even into this doctrine of Protagoras ; but I do not at all believe he is right.
soc. Well, have you ever been carried away so far as not to believe at all that any man is bad ?
her. Lord, no; but I have often been carried away into the belief that certain men, and a good many of them, are very bad.
soc. Well, did you never think any were very good ?
her. Very few.
soc. But you did think them so ?
her. Yes.
soc. And what is your idea about that ? Are the very good very wise and the very bad very foolish ?
her. Yes, that is my opinion.
soc. Now if Protagoras is right and the truth is as he says, that all things are to each person as they seem to him, is it possible for some of us to be wise and some foolish ?
15
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EPM. Ov dijra.
Kat ravra ye, cos eyatptat, crol naw doKet, (/tpovpcrecos ovcrps Kal dc/tpoavvps ptp naw Svvarov etvat Upcorayopav dApOrj Aeyecv. ovdev ydp dv nov tt) aA??0€ta 6 erepos rov erepov cftpovtptco-D repos ctp, e’tnep a dv eKacrrcp doKfj eKaarco dApdp ear at.
epm. vEoTt raura.
5.	sn. ’AAAa ptpv ovde Kar* VrvOvdpptov ye, otptat, crol doKCL ndat navra dptotcos etvat dpta Kal act. ovSe yap dv ovrcos etev ot ptev ypparol, ot novppot, el dptotcos dnaat Kal del dperp re Kal KaKta elp.
epm. ’AAiy^iy Aeyets.
2n. Ovkovv el ptpre ndat navra earlv dptotcos a/za xat del, ptrpre eKaarcp Id la eKaarov, dpAov 8rj on avrd avrcov ovalav eyovrd rwa fleflaLov ecrrc E rd irpayp,ara, ov npds rjp,ds ovde vfi 'qp,a>v, cAko-p,eva aven Kal Karat rat Tjfierepcp <j>avrdcrpeart, aAAa Ka3y avra npds ryv avratv overtav eyovra pirep Trec/tvKev.
epm. Ao/cct ptot, to ^lidtKpares, ovrat.
nr	?■	»	\ X 1\ U V	I
orepov ovv avra ptev av etp ovrat iretpv-Kora, at de irpd^ecs avrcov ov Kara rdv avrdv rponov; i] ov Kat avrac ev ri ecoos rcov ovrcov elcrlv, at npd^ecs;
epm. JJavv ye Kal aurat.1
387 Sn. Kara rpv avrcov dpa eftverev Kal at ttpayees it parr ovrat, ov Kara rpv ppterepav dd^av. otov edv n entyecppcrcoptev ppt els raw ovrcov reptvetv, irdrepov ppttv rptpreov eKacrrov cos dv pptets ^ovAco-
1	ai>Tat Heindorf: aural BT.
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her. No, it is not.
soc. And you are, I imagine, strongly of the opinion that if wisdom and folly exist, it is quite impossible that Protagoras is right, for one man would not in reality be at all wiser than another if whatever seems to each person is really true to him.
her. Quite right.
soc. But neither do you believe with EutKydemus that all things belong equally to all men at the same time and perpetually,1 for on this assumption also some could not be good and others bad, if virtue and its opposite were always equally possessed by all.
her. True.
soc. Then if neither all things belong equally to all men at the same time and perpetually nor each thing to each man individually, it is clear that things have some fixed reality of their own, not in relation to us nor caused by us ; they do not vary, swaying one way and another in accordance with our fancy, but exist of themselves in relation .to their own reality imposed by nature.
her. I think, Socrates, that is the case.
soc. Can things themselves, then, possess such a nature as this, and that of their actions be different ? Or are not actions also a class of realities ?
her. Certainly they are.
soc. Then actions also are performed according to their own nature, not according to our opinion. For instance, if we undertake to cut anything, ought we to cut it as we wish, and with whatever
1	The doctrine here attributed to Euthydemus is not expressly enunciated by him in the dialogue which bears his name, but it is little more than a comprehensive statement of the several doctrines there proclaimed by him and his brother Dionysodorus.
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peOa Kal <3 dv ftovXrjdcdpev, rj edv pev Kara (f>v(nv flovXrftdtpev eKaarov re/ivetv rov Tqnveiv re Kat repveadai Kal a> ttc^vks, repovpev re Kal rrXeov ri rjpLV carat Kal dpO&s rrpd^opev rovro, edv 8e rrapa (/wolv, e^apaprrjadpcdd re Kal ov8ev Trpdgopev ;
B epm. "E/xoiye 8o/eei ovrco.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal edv Kaetv ri cTri^eipiyo-aip-ev, ov Kara rraaav 86£av Set koclv, aAAa Kara rrjv dpOrjv; avrrj 8’ earlv rj W^u/cev1 eKaarov KaeaOal re Kal Kaeiv Kal <3 rret^vKev1;
epm. *Eo,ri ravra.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal raXXa ovraj;
EPM. Haw ye.
6.	2n. TAp’ ovv ov Kal to Xeyeiv pla ri$ rcov rrpd^eatv earw;
epm. Nai.
sn. ITorepov ovv rj dv ra> Sokt] XeKreov eivac, C ravrrj Xeycov op0a>s Xe^ec, rj edv p,ev rj rre^vKe rd rrpdyp,ara Xeyew re Kal XeyeaOaL Kal <p, ravrrj Kal rovrcp Xeyr], rrXeov re rt, rroLrjaeL Kat, epee, dv 8e p,rp e^apaprrjaerai re Kal ov8ev rroLyaei;
epm. Ovra) poL 8ok€l, <8$ Xcyeis.
Sil. Ovkovv rov Xeyetv p,6piov rd dvopa^eLV dvopd^ovres yap rrov Xeyovat, rovs Aoyovs*.
epm. Ilavv ye.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal rd dvopd^etv rrpa^ls rl$ eanvt eirrep Kal rd Xeyeiv rrpd^ls tls yv rrepl rd rrpay-para;
EPM. Nai.
1	TctjtvKev Hermann: 4ire<t»^ei BT.
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instrument we wish, or shall we, if we are willing to cut each thing in accordance with the nature of cutting and being cut, and with the natural instrument, succeed in cutting it, and do it rightly, whereas if we try to do it contrary to nature we shall fail and accomplish nothing ?
her. I think the way is as you suggest.
soc. Then, too, if we undertake to burn anything, we must burn not according to every opinion, but according to the right one ? And that is as each thing naturally burns or is burned and with the natural instrument ?
her. True.
soc. And all other actions are to be performed in like manner ?
her. Certainly.
soc. And speaking is an action, is it not ?
her. Yes.
soc. Then if a man speaks as he fancies he ought to speak, will he speak rightly, or will he succeed in speaking if he speaks in the way and with the instrument in which and with which it is natural for us to speak and for things to be spoken, whereas otherwise he will fail and accomplish nothing ?
her. I think the way you suggest is the right one.
soc. Now naming is a part of speaking, for in naming I suppose people utter speech.
her. Certainly.
soc. Then is not naming also a kind of action, if speaking is a kind of action concerned with things ?
her. Yes.
19
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D 2n. Ai 8e vrpayees e</)dvy(rav ypccv ov irpos yp^as ovcrai, aAA’ aura>p two. cScav (/>vcrcv e^ovcrac;
EPM. "Ean raura.
Sn. Ovkovv Kal dvopcaorreov y ire</>VKe rd irpay-para dvopcd^ecv re Kal dvopcd^eadac Kal cp> dXX ovx y av ypecs ^ovXydcopev, ecnep ri roi? epirpo-(jdev pceXXec opcoXoyovpcevov ecvac; Kal ovra) pev av TrXeov ti irococpev Kal dvopd^ocpev, aAAio? 8e ov;
EPM. tbalveral pOC.
7.	sn. Oqoe St], o e8ei re/nveiv, eSei rep, (/>ap,ev, Tep,vei,v;
epm. Nai.
E sn. Kai o eSei KepKL^ew, eSei rep KepKi^ew, Kal o cbec rpvTrav, e8ei rep rpvTrav;
EPM. Haw ye.
Sft. Kat o e8ei 819 dvopud^eLV, e8ec rep dvop,d£ecv; 388 epm. ’'Ectti raura.
Sil. Ti 8e yv ckccvo (p eSec rpvirav;
epm. Tpvjravov.
2£i. Tc 8e <p KepKc^ecv;
EPM. KepKCS.
Sfi. Tt Se (p dvopca^ecv;
epm. "Ovopca.
2n. Eu Aeyeis. opyavov dpa ri eari Kal to ovopca.
EPM. Haw ye.
Sfi. Ei ovv eyd) epoepeyv ri yv opyavov y Kep-kcs; ovx KepKc^opcev;
20
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soc. But we saw that actions are not merely relative to us, but possess a separate nature of their own ?
her. True.
soc. Then in naming also, if we are to be consistent with our previous conclusions, we cannot follow our own will, but the way and the instrument which the nature of things prescribes must be employed, must they not ? And if we pursue this course we shall be successful in our naming, but otherwise we shall fail.
her. I think you are right.
soc. And again, what has to be cut, we said, has to be cut with something.
her. Certainly.
soc. And what has to be woven, has to be woven with something, and what has to be bored, has to be bored with something ?
her. Certainly.
soc. And then what has to be named, has to be named with something ?
her. True.
soc. And what is that with which we have to bore ?
her. A borer.
soc. And that with which we weave ?
her. A shuttle.
soc. And that with which we must name ?
her. A name.
soc. Right. A name also, then, is a kind of instrument.
her. Certainly.
soc. Then if I were to ask “ What instrument is the shuttle ? ” Is it not that with which we weave ?
21
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EPM. Nau
B 2X1. Kep/ct^ovres 8e rl dpaipev; ov ttjv KpoKTjv Kal rovs orijpovas crvyKeyvpevovs ScaKplvopev ;
EPM. Nat.
5X1. Ovkovv Kal Tre pl rpvirdvov e$eis ovrcos €177€IV Kal TTepl raw dXXcov;
EPM. riavv ye.
5X1. *E^eis 817 «ai nepl dvoparos ovtcds el/nelv; dpydvcp ovtl ra> dvopan dvopdtpvTes rl Troiovpev;
epm. Ovk eya> Xeyeiv.
5X1. TAp’ ov1 dcddoKopeu tl dXXyXovs Kal rd Trpdypara diaKplvopev fj ^X€l>
epm. II aw ye.
8.	5x1. *Ovojaa dpa SifiaaKaXiKov tI earw op-C yavov Kal SiaKpi/riKov rrjs ovcrlas, d^ctTrep KepKls venderparos.
EPM. Nai.
sn. ‘Y^avriKov 8e ye T) KepKls;
EPM. Titos 8’ ov;
2X1. *Y^aPTiKos pev dpa KepKtbc KaX&s Xp'qcreraL’ KaXcos 8’ earlv v</>avrt,K(jijs‘ 8t,8aaKaXcKos 8e dvd-pari, KaXcos 8* earrl SidacrKaXcKU)?.
epm. Nai.
Tai rlvos oSv epy<p o v</>dvT7]s KaXais XP'Q-aerat, drav rrj KepKldb xpfjrai,;
EPM. Ta) TOV TCKTOVOS.
5n. Ilas 8e reKTOov o rr)V Teyyrjv eycov;
epm. *0 TTjv reyyrjv.
D sn. Ta» rivos ’€ epyep 6 rpV7n]TT]s KaXais XP^“ ueraL orav toj rpvTTavtp yprjrab;
EPM. Ta) tov yaXKeo)s.
1 oi> Stephanus s o8j» BT.
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her. Yes.
soc. And what do we do when we weave ? Do we not separate the mingled threads of warp and woof?
HER. Yes.
soc. And you could give a similar answer about the borer and the rest, could you not ?
her. Certainly.
soc. And can you say something of the same kind about a name ? The name being an instrument, what do we do with it when we name ?
her. I cannot tell.
soc. Do we not teach one another something, and separate things according to their natures ?
her. Certainly.
soc. A name is, then, an instrument of teaching and of separating reality, as a shuttle is an instrument of separating the web ?
her. Yes.
soc. But the shuttle is an instrument of weaving ?
her. Of course.
soc. The weaver, then, will use the shuttle well, and well means like a weaver; and a teacher will use a name well, and well means like a teacher.
her. Yes.
soc. Whose work will the weaver use well when he uses the shuttle ?
her. The carpenter’s.
soc. Is every one a carpenter, or he who has the skill ?
her. He who has the skill.
soc. And whose work will the hole-maker use when he uses the borer ?
her. The smith’s.
28
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2X1. *Ap’ ovv it as ^aA/ceu? o ttjv T€)(vt]v eycov;
EPM. *0 TTjV T€yVY]V.
2X1. Eter. to) Se rtvos epycp 6 8i8a<JKaXiKos XP^o'erac, orav ra> dvopaTi yprjTaL;
epm. 0v8e tovt
2X1. OvSe tovto y e^ets el/new, tIs napa-8l3cuctw rjpw ra dvopara ots xpa>p,€0a;
epm. Ov drjTa.
2X1. ^Ap’ ovyl 6 vdpos 8ok€i croi 6 irapaStdovs aura;
EPM. ’'EoWCCV.
E 2X1. Nopo0erov apa epycp xPVaeral ° StSaoxa-XlKOS, OTOV OVOpbCLTb xpijrac;
EPM. Ao/(€1 pot.
2X1. NopoOerqs 8e aat 8oKet nas etvat dvXp ri t \	>	V
O TT}V T€XVT)V ZX^V;
EPM. f0 tt]V rexvrjv.
2X1. Ovk apa iravTos av8pos, <3 ^ppoyeves> 389 ovopa Gecrdab, aXXa twos ovopaTovpyov' ovtos eartp, cos €<hk€F, o vofjLoUer'rjs, os orj raw or)-pLiovpya>v (JTravuxrraTOS ev1 dvOpa)7rois yiyvcTac.
EPM. *EoiK€V.
9.	2X1. ’T0t 8tf> enterkci/ku ttol ^Xcttcov 6 vopLO-OeTTjs Ta dvopaTa tIOerae ck to>v epTrpoudev §e dvderKei/jac. ttol flXenaw 6 tcktojv ttiv KepKcda 9	9	\	f	C\»//	fy
ap OV Ttpos TOLOVTOV Tl O e7T€(pVK€L KepKl^eWJ EPM. Ilapv ye.
2X1. Tt 8e; dv KaTayrj ai)T<p T] Kepids ttolovvtl, B iroTepov TrdXw TTOLrjaei aXXrjv npds rrjv KaTeayviav BXeTTajv, rj npos eKewo to et8os> jrpds direp Kal rjv KaTea^ev enotei;
1 om. T.
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soc. And is every one a smith, or lie who has the skill ?
her. He who has the skill.
soc. And whose work will the teacher use when he uses the name ?
her. I cannot tell that, either.
soc. And can you not tell this, either, who gives us the names we use ?
her. No.
soc. Do you not think it is the law that gives them to us ?
her. Very likely. ’
soc. Then the teacher, when he uses a name, will be using the work of a lawgiver ?
her. I think so.
soc. Do you think every man is a lawgiver, or only he who has the skill ?
her. He who has the skill.
soc. Then it is not for every man, Hermogenes, to give names, but for him who may be called the name-maker ; and he, it appears, is the lawgiver, who is of all the artisans among men the rarest.
her. So it appears.
soc. See now what the lawgiver has in view in giving names. Look at it in the light of what has gone before. What has the carpenter in view when he makes a shuttle ? Is it not something the nature of which is to weave ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Well, then, if the shuttle breaks while he is making it, will he make another with his mind fixed on that which is broken, or on that form with reference to which he was making the one which he broke ?
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EPM. IIpOS CKetvO, epObye SoKet. Z-\ > r- ♦	«	f » M	» I « V
Sfl. vjvkovv ckclvo oiKaborar av avro o eurbv KepKis KaAeuacpev;
EPM. "E/IOtye §OK€l.
SO. Ou/cow €7T€i3av Seiy Aeirra) tparlcp r/ Traxet ?) AbVO) Y) epeu) Tf OTTObCOOVV TIPI KepKL^a TTObetv, irduas pev Set rd rr^s KepKbSos ex€iV etSos, dla S’ 0 eKaurcp KaXAturT] TretfwKe, ravrrjv aTroSiSovai rrjv cfavubv els to epyov eKaurov;
epm. Nai.
Sfl. Kat rrepl raw dAAaw SA dpyavayv 6 avrds Tpo7TO$' to cpv(j€L €Ka(rrq) TTCtpVKOs opyavov pdvra Sec aTroSovvai els eKecvo e^ oS av ttolt]1, oi>x otov av avrds flovArjOf], aAA’ otov eTTe^vKec. rd <f>voec yap eKaarcp, d)s eocKe, rpvrravov ttc^vkos els tov alSrjpov Set eTrlarauOac riOevac.
epm. flaw ye.
2n. Kai rfy </>vaeL KepKiSa eKaurcp 7re(/)VKvtav els ^vAov.
epm. ,zE<tti ravra.
D sn. Ovcrei yd,p rjv eKaurcp e'lSec vt^dupcaros, d)s eoLKev, eKaoTT] KepKcs, Kal raXAa ovrcos.
epm. Nai.
SO. ’Ap’ ovv, a) fleArcure, Kal rd eKaurcp (/>vueb TrefivKos ovopca rdv vopLoOerrjv eKetvov els rovs <f>06yyovs Kal rds uvXAaftas Set emuraaOai, nOevab, Kac pAeTTOvra irpos avro eKecvo o eurbv ovopa, irdvra ra dvdpara TTObetv re Kal rlOeaOab, el peXAeb Kvpbos etvab dvopdrcov Oerrjs; el Se pr] els ras avrds uvXAapas eKauros d vopoOerrjs rlOrjcav,
1 7T017} T : TTOCQ rd tpyov B.
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her. On that form, in my opinion.
soc. Then we should very properly call that the absolute or real shuttle ?
her. Yes, I think so.
soc. Then whenever he has to make a shuttle for a light or a thick garment, or for one of linen or of wool or of any kind whatsoever, all of them must contain the form or ideal of shuttle, and in each of his products he must embody the nature which is naturally best for each ?
her. Yes.
soc. And the same applies to all other instruments. The artisan must discover the instrument naturally fitted for each purpose and must embody that in the material of which he makes the instrument, not in accordance with his own will, but in accordance with its nature. He must, it appears, know how to embody in the iron the borer fitted by nature for each special use.
her. Certainly.
soc. And he must embody in the wood the shuttle fitted by nature for each kind of weaving.
her. True.
soc. For each kind of shuttle is, it appears, fitted by nature for its particular kind of weaving, and the like is true of other instruments.
her. Yes.
soc. Then, my dear friend, must not the lawgiver also know how to embody in the sounds and syllables that name which is fitted by nature for each object ? Must he not make and give all his names with his eye fixed upon the absolute or ideal name, if he is to be an authoritative giver of names ? And if different lawgivers do not embody it in the
27
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ouSev Set tovto dyvoecv ovSe yap els rov avrov E atd'ppov arras ^aA/cevs rtd^criv, rov avrov eveKa rrouov ro avro opyavov aAA opccos, ecos av rit]V 390 avryv Ideav anodidep, edvre ev dXXcp acdrjpcp, dptcos dpOcos ^Xeb opyavov, edvre evOdde edvre ev flapfldpocs ns rrocfp 7] yap;
epm. Ildvv ye.
:sn. Ovkovv ovrcos dgccoaecs Kal rov vopcoOerrjv rov re evOade Kal rov ev rois flapfldpocs, ecos dv rd rov dvopcaros eldos drrodcdcp rd rrpocrqKov eKaarco ev drrocacaovv avXXaflats, ovdev X^P^ vopcoOerrjv ecvac rdv evddde r] rdv drrovovv dXXofh;
epm. flaw ye.
B 10. Sil. Tts ovv 6 yvcoaopcevos €t rd TTpoa^Kov eldos KepKtdos cv ottolcoovv tflvXcp Keirac; o TroLTjaas, 6 reKrcov, 7] 6 xprjaoptevos, 6 vfl>dvrr]s;
EPM. Eikos’ pi>ev puaXXov, co ^icoKpares, rdv XP7]" aoptevov.
Sil.	Ti? odv 6 rep rov Xvporrobov epyep XP7)^0’ pcevos; dp* ovx ovros, os eTrlaravro dv epya^o-peevep KcdXXcara errearareiv Kal elpyaaptevov yvotr]
>/ 5 T	9f	z
evr ev ecpyaarac eire perj;
epm. Haw ye.
SH. Tt's;
EPM. eO KcdapMTT^S’.
2X1. Tts d rep rov vavTrrjyov;
0 EPM. Kvflepvtfrrjs.
Sn. Tts 8e rep rov voptoderov epyep errcarar^aeie r dv KaXXcara Kal elpyaapuevov Kplveie Kal evOdde Kal ev rocs flapfldpots; dp" ovx darrep xPVaerac> 28
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same syllables, we must not forget this ideal name on that account; for different smiths do not embody the form in the same iron, though making the same instrument for the same purpose, but so long as they reproduce the same ideal, though it be in different iron, still the instrument is as it should be, whether it be made here or in foreign lands, is it not ?
her. Certainly.
soc. On this basis, then, you will judge the lawgiver, whether he be here or in a foreign land, so long as he gives to each thing the proper form of the name, in whatsoever syllables, to be no worse lawgiver, whether here or anywhere else, will you not ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Now who is likely to know whether the proper form of shuttle is embodied in any piece of wood ? The carpenter who made it, or the weaver who is to use it ?
her. Probably the one who is to use it, Socrates.
soc. Then who is to use the work of the lyremaker ? Is not he the man who would know best how to superintend the making of the lyre and would also know whether it is well made or not when it is finished ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Who is he ?
her. The lyre-player.
soc. And who would know best about the work of the ship-builder ?
her. The navigator.
soc. And who can best superintend the work of the lawgiver and judge of it when it is finished, both here and in foreign countries ? The user, is it not ?
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EPM. Nat.
SX2. ’Ap’ ovv ovx 6 epcoTav dirbOTapbcvos ovtos eaTbv;
EPM. flaw ye.
2X2. *0 3e avrds Kal CLTTOKplveaPac ;
epm. Nat.
2X2. Top 3e epcoTav Kal aTTOKplveadat errbOTa-pbevov aAAo rt ov KaXdbs ri dbaXeKTbKov ;
EPM. Ovk, aAAa TOVTO.
D 2X2. Tcktovos pbev dpa epyov ecrrlv TTObrjaab TrqddXbov €7naTaTowTOs Kv/3epvT]Tov, et pteAAet KaXov etvat to 'rrrjddXbov.
EPM. Oatverat.
2X1. Nopto^erov 3e ye, d>s eobKev, ovopba, ctu-ararpv €)(ovtos dbaXcKTucdv dv8pa, et pbeXXeb KaXcos dvdpbaTa OtfacaOab.
EPM. ’'Ecrrt ravra.
2X2. KtvSweuet dpa, co tEpptdyeves>, etvat ov </>avXov, cos av olcb, rf tov dvopbaTos Oeabs, ov8e (fjavXaw dvdpdtv ou3e tow ernTV^dpTCOv. Kal Kpa-rvAo? aA??#?? Aeyet Aeycuv <f>vaeb rd dvopbaTa etvat E TOb$ irpdypbaab, Kal ov rravTa drjpbbovpydv dvo-p,aT(ov elvab, aAAa pLovov eke Lvov tov diro^XeTrovTa ebs to 7?/ ^>vaeb ovopba ov eKaaTbp Kal dvvdpLevov avTOv to etSo? TbOevab et? re Ta ypdpbpLaTa Kal Tas avXXaftas.
EPM. Ovk ex(o, a) ILdiKpaTes, ottcos XPV
a Xeyebs dvavTbovaOab. 'lotos pbevTOb ov padbdv 391 daTbv ovtios €^alcf)vr]s TTCbodrjvab, aAAa 8okIo pLOb code av p,aXXov irbOeaOal oob,1 et pbOb delgebas TJVTLVa (f)T)S Cbvab T7)V (f)VO€b dpOoTTJTa dvdpbaTOS.
2X2. Eyco pblv, co pbaKopbe 'Eppbdyeves, ovSe-30
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her. Yes.
soc. And is not this he who knows how to ask questions ?
her. Certainly.
soc. And the same one knows also how to make replies ?
her. Yes.
soc. And the man who knows how to ask and answer questions you call a dialectician ?
her. Yes, that is what I call him.
soc. The work of the carpenter, then, is to make a rudder under the supervision of the steersman, if the rudder is to be a good one.
her. Evidently.
soc. And the work of the lawgiver, as it seems, is to make a name, with the dialectician as his supervisor, if names are to be well given.
her. True.
soc. Then, Hermogenes, the giving of names can hardly be, as you imagine, a trifling matter, or a task for trifling or casual persons : and Cratylus is right in saying that names belong to things by nature and that not every one is an artisan of names, but only he who keeps in view the name which belongs by nature to each particular thing and is able to embody its form in the letters and syllables.
her. I do not know how to answer you, Socrates ; nevertheless it is not easy to change my conviction so suddenly. I think you would be more likely to convince me, if you were to show me just what it is that you say is the natural correctness of names.
soc. I, my dear Hermogenes, do not say that there
1	aXXa . . . TriO^ffOac TG: om. B, Schanz: <roi Burnet after Schanz: rlOe<r0al <re pr. T: irelffecrOal ae pr. G.
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/ztav Aeyco, aAA* erreXdOov ye div dXlyov nporepov eXeyov, orc ovk eldelpv, dXXa crK&lrolpcpv fiera crov. vvv 8e crKOTrovpcevocs ppiv, epcol re Kal ooc, rooovrov [lev pop rpacverat irapa ra Ttporepa, (pvcrec re rcva dpOdrpra e\ov etvac rd dvopca Kal ov iravros B dvdpos errccrraaOac KaXcos1 avrd Trpdypcarc drcpovv OecrOar p ov;
epm. flaw ye.
11.	sn. Ovkovv ro [iera rovro xpp £precv, ecrrep errc0v[iecs eldevac, pres ttot av eerrev avrov p dpddrps.
epm. ’AAAa fipv eTnOvfiaj ye eldevac.
Sil. iL/Koirei roevvv.
EPM. 11(59 ovv XP^j UKOTTeiv;
sn. 'OpOordrp [lev rps UK^tais, d) eraepe, [ierd ra>v eirecrrafievcov, xPVP'aTa	reXovvra Kal
xdperas Kararedepeevov. eccrl de o&roe ot cro(/>ecrral, q otorirep Kal o ddeX(f>6s aov KaAAca? noXXd reXeaas Xpppeara crowds doKec eevae. €7red)p de ovk eyKpa-rps ec ra>v Trarpaxov, Xirrapeiv XPV T^r ddeX<f>dv Kal deterdae avrov dedd^ae ere rpv dpOdrpra vrepl ra>v rocovraiv, pv epeaOev irapd, Uparraydpov.
epm. *Aro7ros [levr’ dv e’lp [iov, d) UcoKpares, p depcris, el rpv [lev dXpdeiav rpv Upcoraydpov oXcos ovk aTTodexofiac, rd 3e rp roeavrp dXpOela ppOevra dyaircppv d)s rov d£ca.
Sn. ’AAA’ el [ip av ore ravra dpeaKee, Trap’ q 'O[ippov XPV [MwOdvew Kal Ttapd rarv dXXcov Troiprarv.
epm. Kat 7t Xeyee, di ^d)Kpare$t ''Op/ppos Trepl dvo[iara>v> Kal ttov;
1	xaXws om. T.
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is any. You forget what 1 said a while ago, that I did not know, but would join you in looking for the truth. And now, as we are looking, you and I, we already see one thing we did not know before, that names do possess a certain natural correctness, and that not every man knows how to give a name well to anything whatsoever. Is not that true ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Then our next task is to try to find out, if you care to know about it, what kind of correctness that is which belongs to names.
her. To be sure I care to know.
soc. Then investigate.
her. How shall I investigate ?
soc. The best way to investigate, my friend, is with the help of those who know; and you make sure of their favour by paying them money. They are the sophists, from whom your brother Callias got his reputation for wisdom by paying them a good deal of money. But since you have not the control of your inheritance, you ought to beg and beseech your brother to teach you the correctness which he learned of Protagoras about such matters.
her. It would be an absurd request for me, Socrates, if I, who reject the Truth1 of Protagoras altogether, should desire what is said in such a Truth, as if it were of any value.
soc. Then if you do not like that, you ought to learn from Homer and the other poets.
her. Why, Socrates, what does Homer say about names, and where ?
1	Truth was the title of a book by Protagoras.
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SO.	noAAa^ou* pcyLOTa 8e Kal KaXXbara gv ols Scopc^GC G7tI TOLS aVTOLS a TG OL dvOpOiTTOL dvopaTa KaXoVCTL Kal OL 0GOL. T) OVK OLGL aVTOV peya TL Kal 0avpd<nov XeyGLV gv tovtols TTGpl dvopaTcov opdorrjTos; 8rjXov yap 8y otl ol ye 6gol avra £ KaXovacv vrpos dpOoTiyra dircp Gari ^>vctgl dvo-•>\	\	5	>1
fiara* 7] av ovk olcl;
EPM. Eu Ol8a p€V OVV Gyooyc, GLTTGp KaXoVGLV, otl dp0a>s KaXovcTLV. aAAa 7701a raura X&yGLs;
SO.	Ovk otaOa otl vrepi tov TTOTapov tov gv rfi TpoLa, ds GpLovopdyGL T<p 'H^aicrraj, dv Eavflov, (frqcn, KaXdovaL 0gol, av8pGS 8g ^iKapav8pov ;
epm. "Eycoye.
392 sxi. Tt ovv 8v ; ovk olgl tovto crcphvov tl GLvaL yvcovat, ottij ttotg opuajs ^X^l gkglvov tov TTOTapov EavOov KaXGLV pdXXov 7) ^Kap,av8pov; gl 8g PovXgL, TTGpl rfjs OpVL0OS> fy XdyGL OTL
yaXKc8a klkX'pukovcfl 6gol, dv8pcs 8g kv[jllv8lv, </>avXov TjyGL to p,a07]p,at deep dpdoTGpov gcftl KaXciaOaL xoXkls kvpllv8l8os Tip avT<p dpvGCp; t) ttjv Bartetap tg Kal Mvplvrjv, Kal aXXa ttoXXcl p Kal tovtov tov TroLTjTov Kal dXXcov; aAAa raura p,GV LOOJS pLGL^O) GOtIv 7] KOT G^G Kal GG G^GVpGLV’ 6 8g ^iKapLav8pLos1 tg Kal 6 ’Aorvava^ dvdpai-TTLvajTGpov 8LaGKGi/taa0aL, d>s cpol 8okgl, Kal paov, a </>r)CFLV ovopara glvol ra> tov a^KTopos vlgl, TLva ttotg X&ycL ty]v dpdoT'pTa avTcov. oloda yap otjttov raura ra gttt), gv ols gvgotlv a Gy at Aeyco.
1	SKa/zdi'3pi6s] S/cd^apSpos BT.
1 Homer, Iliad, xxi. 342-380.	2 Ibid. xx. 74.
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soc. In many passages ; but chiefly and most admirably in those in which he distinguishes between the names by which gods and men call the same things. Do you not think he gives in those passages great and wonderful information about the correctness of names ? For clearly the gods call things by the names that are naturally right. Do you not think so ?
her. Of course I know that if they call things, they call them rightly. But what are these instances to which you refer ?
soc. Do you not know that he says about the river in Troyland which had the single combat with Hephaestus,1 “ whom the gods call Xanthus, but men call Scamander ” ? 2
her. Oh yes.
soc. Well, do you not think this is a grand thing to know, that the name of that river is rightly Xanthus, rather than Scamander ? Or, if you like, do you think it is a slight thing to learn about the bird which he says “ gods call chaicis, but men call cymindis,” 3 that it is much more correct for the same bird to be called chaicis than cymindis ? Or to learn that the hill men call Batieia is called by the gods Myrina’s tomb,4 and many other such statements by Homer and other poets ? But perhaps these matters are too high for us to understand ; it is, I think, more within human power to investigate the names Scamandrius and Astyanax, and understand what kind of correctness he ascribes to these, which he says are the names of Hector’s son You recall, of course, the lines which contain the words to which I refer.
3 Ibid. xiv. 291.	4 Ibid. ii. 813 f.
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EPM. Ilavv ye.
Sfl. Hdrepov ovv olei ''Optrjpov dpOdrepov rjyec-aOat raw dvopdrevv Kecudab rep irat8l, rov ’Acrru-dvaKra t) rov ^Kaptav8ptov ;
C EPM. Ovk eyeo Xeyetv.
12.	sn. T£18e 8y aKOTrei. el ns epotrd ere, vrdrepov olei dpddrepov KaXetv rd dvoptara rovs ejjpovipteorepovs 7) rovs defrpovearepovs ;
EPM. AfjXov 877 on rovs tfjpovip.eorepovSj e/jaiyv dv.
Sn. rioTepov ovv al yvvatKes ev rats ttoXcolv e^povtpbevrepal aot 8oKovatv elvat 77 ol dv8pes, tvs rd dXov etiretv yevos;
epm. Ot dv8pes.
2B.	Ovkovv otoOa on ''Opbvjpos rd TratStov rd rov "EiKropos vito rddv Tpaxov (fyryjlv KaXetaOac D 'AarvdvaKra, ^Kap,dv8piov 8e drjXov on vtto raw yvvaiKcov, eTrecdr] ol ye dvdpes avrdv ’Aarv-dvaKra eKaXovv;
epm. “Eot/ce ye.
2fl. Qvkovv Kal ''OpLTjpos rovs Tpcvas aocfxore-povs Tjyetro rds yvvatKas avrevv;
epm. Ot/xai eyurye.
2n. Top ’AoruavaKra dpa dpddrepov epero Ket-a6ai rep vraiSi rov ^aKap.dv8peov;
epm. Salver at.
2fl. ULKO'TT&ptev 8y 8ta ri Trore. y avrds T]ptLV KaXXtcrra veftrfyetrat rd 8tort; efoejlv yap’
E otos yap (Jtf)cv epvro TrdXtv Kal rei)(ea p,aKpd.
8ta ravra 877, eos eotKev, dpOevs e^c KaXetv rov rov aevrrjpos vldv ’AerrvdvaKra rovrov o eerep^ev 6 Trarrjp avrov, e&s <f>7]aiv ''Op/rjpos.
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her. Certainly.
soc. Which of the names of the boy do you imagine Homer thought was more correct, Astyanax or Scamandrius ?
her. I cannot say.
soc. Look at it in this way : suppose you were asked, “ Do the wise or the unwise give names more correctly ? ”
her. “ The wise, obviously,” I should say.
soc. And do you think the women or the men of a city, regarded as a class in general, are the wiser ?
her. The men.
soc. And do you not know that Homer says the child of Hector was called Astyanax by the men of Troy ;1 so. he must have been called Scamandrius by the women, since the men called him Astyanax ?
her. Yes, probably.
soc. And Homer too thought the Trojan men were wiser than the women ?
her. I suppose he did.
soc. Then he thought Astyanax was more rightly the boy’s name than Scamandrius ?
her. So it appears.
soc. Let us, then, consider the reason for this. Does he not himself indicate the reason most admirably ? For he says—
He alone defended their city and long walls.2
Therefore, as it seems, it is right to call the son of the defender Astyanax (Lord of the city), ruler of that which his father, as Homer says, defended.
1 Homer, Iliad, xxii. 506.
2 Ibid. xxii. 507 ; but the verb is in the second person, addressed by Hecuba to Hector after his death.
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epm. Oau'erat ^101.
SH. Ti 8?y 7tot€; ov yap ttco ou8’ avrds eyatye ULavOdvco, co 'E/j/ioyeves* av 8e pavOaveis ;
epm. Ma Ai’ ovk eycvye.
393 sn. ’AAA* apa, (XyaOe, Kal rep "E/cropc avrds eOero rd ovopa ''Oprjpos;
epm. Ti 8t);
Sfl. "Ori poL 8ok€l Kal rovro rrapa'nXrjOLov ri etvai rep ’AurvavaKrc, Kal eobKev '"EAXxjVLKols ravra rd dvdpara. o yap dva£ Kal 6 eKrevp ayeddv n ravrdv crppabveL, ftacrbXbKa apefrdrepa eivai ra ovopara' ov yap av ns avag ?), /cat e kt cop 8t)itov earlv rovrov 8fjXov yap on kparel B re avrov Kal KeKr'qrai Kal e\et avrd. 7) ov8ev ool 8ok&) Xeyeiv, aAAa Xavdaveo Kai epavrdv oldpevds nvos axrirep fyyovs etfidirreadai, rrjs Oprjpov 86^rjs irepl dvopdnov dpOorrjros;
epm. Ma Ai’ ov av ye, cos epol doKecs, aAAa icrcos rov ec/janret.
13.	sa. AtKaiov ye rot eanv, d)s dpol </)atve-rac, rdv Xeovros eKyovov Xeovra KaXeiv Kal rdv lttttov eKyovov lttttov. ov n Aeyo) eav ajarrep repas yevrjrab e^ lttttov aXXo rL lttttos, aAA’ C ov dv rj rov yevovs eKyovov rr]V (/>volv, rovro Xeyco' eav ftods eKyovov </>voeL lttttos rrapd <f>vaLV re kt) pocryov, ov ttcoXov kX^tcov aAAa pdaxov ov8’ dv e^ dv0pd)7TOV, dtpaL, prj rd dvOpd>Trov eKyovov yeviyraL, aXXo dv1 rd eKyovov dvOpaiiros KXrjreos' Kal rd 8ev8pa dioavnos Kal raXXa airavra' 7] ov ^vv8ok€l;
1 dXXo &p] SXX’ of? Blv BT: seel. Peipers.
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her. That is clear to me.
soc. Indeed ? I do not yet understand about it myself, Hermogenes. Do you ?
her. No, by Zeus, I do not.
soc. But, my good friend, did not Homer himself also give Hector his name ?
her. Why do you ask that ?
soc. Because that name seems to me similar to Astyanax, and both names seem to be Greek. For lord (ava£) and holder (e/crcop) mean nearly the same thing, indicating that they are names of a king ; for surely a man is holder of that of which he is lord ; for it is clear that he rules it and possesses it and holds it. Or does it seem to you that there is nothing in what I am saying, and am I wrong in imagining that I have found a clue to Homer’s opinion about the correctness of names ?
her. No, by Zeus, you are not wrong, in my opinion ; I think perhaps you have found a clue.
soc. It is right, I think, to call a lion’s offspring a lion and a horse’s offspring a horse. I am not speaking of prodigies, such as the birth of some other kind of creature from a horse, but of the natural offspring of each species after its kind. If a horse, contrary to nature, should bring forth a calf, the natural offspring of a cow, it should be called a calf, not a colt, nor if any offspring that is not human should be born from a human being, should that other offspring be called a human being ; and the same applies to trees and all the rest. Do you not agree ?
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epm. Ew8o/cet.
2X1. KaAdj? Aeyets” ^vAarre yap pet pi/q tty] TrapaKpovacopal ere. Kara yap rov avrov Xoyov Kav ck flacrbXeoDS ybyvrprab ri eKyovov, fiaabXevs D kXy]T€OS' el 3e ev erepabs crvXXaftabs t) ev erepabs rd avro oYjpalveb, ovdev wpaypa' ou3 €i irpocr-Kebral n ypdppa t)1 a^p^rai, ouSep ov3e tovto, ecos av cyKparTjs p yj ovcrla rov irpdypbaros dqXov-pevY] ev rep dvdparb.
epm. II co? tovto Xeyebs;
2X1. OvSev TTObKbXov, aAA* (Zcnrep raw crrobyebcov oltrda orb ovopara Xeyopev, aAA’ ovk avra ra trrobyeba, ttXt[V rerrdpcov, rov e Kal rov v Kab tov o Kal rov 0)‘ rots 3* aXXobs (jxovifecrb re Kab E d(/>a)vob$ obcrOa orb irepbTbdevTes aAAa ypap,p,ara Xeyopbev, ovopbara 7robovvT€S‘ aAA* ecus av avrov &qXov[Jb€V'r]v tt]V SvvapLbV evrbOtopbev, opdujs eX€C eKeivo rd ovopba KaXeiv o avro rjpbbv d^Xcocreb. otov rd flrjra' dpas orb rov rj Kal rov r Kal rov a TTpocrredevrcDV ovdev eXvTnjcrev, dxjre p/q ovyb TTjv eKCbVov rov arobyetov <f)vabv drjXcdaab oXcp ra) dvoparb ov dflovXero 6 vopboO&rqs' ovrco? pTrLCTTjOp KaXcos OeaOab rob$ ypdppaab rd dvdpara.
epm. *AA??077 pbob 8oK€b$ Xeyebv.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal rrepl ftaauXeais 6 avrds Xdyos; 394 earat yap irore ck /3acrbXc(vs flaaaXevs, Kal
dyadov dyadds, Kal eK KaXov KaXds, Kal rdXXa r	tf	j > c ✓	/	tf
Travra ovrco?, eg eKaarov yevovs erepov robovrov eKyovov, edv prj repas ytyvqrab' KXqreov 8r)
1 t) T; oi>8’ B: oi>8’ el al.
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her. Yes.
soc. Good; but keep watch of me, and do not let me trick you ; for by the same argument any offspring of a king should be called a king ; and whether the same meaning is expressed in one set of syllables or another makes no difference ; and if a letter is added or subtracted, that does not matter either, so long as the essence of the thing named remains in force and is made plain in the name.
her. What do you mean ?
soc. Something quite simple. For instance, when we speak of the letters of the alphabet, you know, we speak their names, not merely the letters themselves, except in the case of four, e, v, o, and co.1 We make names for all the other vowels and consonants by adding other letters to them ; and so long as we include the letter in question and make its force plain, we may properly call it by that name, and that will designate it for us. Take beta, for instance, The addition of e (•>/), i (t), and a (a) does no harm and does not prevent the whole name from making clear the nature of that letter which the lawgiver wished to designate ; he knew so well how to give names to letters.
her. I think you are right.
soc. Does not the same reasoning apply to a king ? A king’s son will probably be a king, a good man’s good, a handsome man’s handsome, and so forth ; the offspring of each class will be of the same class, unless some unnatural birth takes
1 In Plato’s time the names epsilon, ypsilon, omicron, and omega were not yet in vogue. The names used were el, 3, oC, and <5.
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ravra dvdpara. ttolklXXclv de e^ecrrt rats avX-Xaflacs, coo-re So^ai dv rat IdLcoriKdis e%ovrL erepa eivac dXX'qXaw rd avrd dvr a' aturrep rjpLV rd rcov larpaw fidppaKa %pd)pacrLV rj dapais 7T€ttolklX-peva dXXa </>aLveraL rd avrd dvr a, rep 8e ye larptp, B are rr)v 8vvapiv raw t^appaKuw crKorrovpevcp, rd avra </>aLverai, Kal ovk eKrrXnrreraL vtto raw vrpocr-f	«/	O \	\ C >	/	\
ovraw. ovret) oe luojs KaL o emarapevos Tre pc ovopdraw rnv 8vvapw avraw (jkottzl, Kal ovk >	\ /	t	s	1\	/
eKTTA'iqrreraL cl rv vrpocrKeiraL ypappa 7) pera-KeiraL 7) dt/yrjprjraL, t) Kal ev dXXoLS TravrdiracrLV ypappaolv eerriv rj rov dvoparos 8vvapc$. atcTrep o vvv 8rj eXeyopev, ’Axrrvdvag re Kal frEiKrajp ov8ev r<ov avraiv 'ypap.fjjdraiv exec irArfV rov t, CdAA’ o>a>j ravrov crqpalveL. Kal ^Ap^cTroXls ye raw pev ypappdratv rl evriKOLvaweL; 8r]XoL 8e opa)$ ro avrd' Kal aXXa rroXXa earLV, a ov8ev dXX9 flacrcXea (rqpatveL' Kal dXXa ye ad errpa-rrjyov, oiov ^Ayi? Kal HoXepapyos‘ Kal Ev-TroXepos' Kal larpLKa ye erepa, ’larpoKXfjs Kal AKecrlpftporos’ Kal erepa dv lctcvs ov^ya evpocpev rats pev crvXXaflaLS Kal rots ypdppacrL dia^a)-vovvra, rfj 8e 8wdpeb ravrov cf)9eyy6peva. (faat-verai ovreos y ov;
D EPM. Ilapv pev odv.
Sn. Tots pev 8rj Kara tfjvcnv yvyvopevoLS rd avrd aTToSoreov dvdpara.
epm. Ilavv ye.
14.	sn. Ti 8^ rots trapd <f>vaiv, ol dv ev re-paros ei8ec yevcovrac; olov drav e^ dv8pds dya-0ov Kal Oeoae^ovs dcre^rjs yevrjraL, dpy ov^ aterrrep
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place ; so they should be called by the same names. But variety in the syllables is admissible, so that names which are the same appear different to the uninitiated, just as the physicians’ drugs, when prepared with various colours and perfumes, seem different to us, though they are the same, but to the physician, who considers only their medicinal value, they seem the same, and he is not confused by the additions. So perhaps the man who knows about names considers their value and is not confused if some letter is added, transposed, or subtracted, or even if the force of the name is expressed in entirely different letters. So, for instance, in the names we were just discussing, Astyanax and Hector, none of the letters is the same, except /, but nevertheless they have the same meaning. And what letters has Archepolis (ruler of the city) in common with them? Yet it means the same thing; and there are many other names which mean simply “ king.” Others again mean “ general,” such as Agis (leader), Polemarchus (war-lord), and Eupolemus (good warrior); and others indicate physicians, as latrocles (famous physician) and Acesimbrotus (healer of mortals) ; and we might perhaps find many others which differ in syllables and letters, but express the same meaning. Do you think that is true, or not ?
her. Certainly.
soc. To those, then, who are born in accordance with nature the same names should be given.
her. Yes.
soc. And how about those who are born contrary to nature as prodigies ? For instance, when an impious son is born to a good and pious man, ought
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>	«	*	n	w w	nt*	/
ev rots epirpocruev, Kav lttttos poos eKyovov TeKrp OV TOV TCKOVTOS 8t]7TOV €§et TTjV CTTCOWplaV d^CLV, aAAa rov yevovs ov et-rj;
epm. II aw ye.
E SH. Kat ra> ck tov evcreftovs apa yevopevcp acreftei to tov yevovs ovopa ano Sore ov.
epm. *Eart ravra.
Sn. Ov Oed^tAov, d>s eoucev, ov8e Mvijat^eor ovSe tu)v tolovtcov ov8ev‘ aAA’ o ti TavavTca TOVTOLS crypacvet, edvrrep tt]s dpOoTtpros Tvyyavp ra ovdpaTa.
epm. Harros' ye paXXov, co Sco/cpares.
SQ. "Qcmep ye Kal 6 ’Opecrr'qs, co 'Eppoyeves, &	/	3 n ~ v	>/	/ *n	*
KWOVV€V€b OpUOJS	€l/T€ Tb$ TV^T] €U€TO aVTO)
TO OVOfJLa CLT€ KaL TTObTJTTjS Tb$, TO ttypLUJOeS TT]S </>vcreu)s Kal to dypiov avTov Kal to dpetvdv ev-SeiKvvpevos Tip dvopaTi.
395 epm. Oatverai ovtcos, <3 ScuKparej.
sn. "EiOLKev 8e ye Kal ra) Trarpt avrov Kara (fiverw to ovopa elvat.
EPM. Oatverat.
sn. KtrSvvevei yap toiovtos tls eivat, 6 ’Ayape-pvajv, otos av Sd^eiev avTcp 8tairovei(r0aL Kal Kap-Tepew, tcXos emTcOels tols 86£acri Si’ apeT^v. (rrjpecov 8e avrov er Tpota povrj tov ttAtjOovs tc Kal Ka prep [a.1	otl ovv dyaerros Kara ttjv
erTLpovrjv ovtos 6 dvijp, evuYjpatvec to dvopa 6 B ^yapepvcov. tacos Se /cat d ’Arpevs 6p6u)s e^et. o T€ yap tov j^pvatrnrov avTcp (fiovos Kac a irpos tov QvecrTTjv cos d>pd dccTTpaTTeTO, rravTa ravra ^pididr] Kal aTTjpd rrpos dpeT'pv rj ovv tov dvd-paros errcowpla erpuepov TrapaKXlvei Kal erre-
1 Kaprepla E Hermann al.: Kapreplas BT.
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he not, as in our former example when a mare brought forth a calf, to have the designation of the class to which he belongs, instead of that of his parent ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Then the impious son of a pious father ought to receive the name of his class.
her. True.
soc. Not Theophilus (beloved of God) or Mnesi-theus (mindful of God) or anything of that sort ; but something of opposite meaning, if names are correct.
her. Most assuredly, Socrates.
soc. As the name of Orestes (mountain man) is undoubtedly correct, Hermogenes, whether it was given him by chance or by some poet who indicated by the name the fierceness, rudeness, and mountainwildness of his nature.
her. So it seems, Socrates.
soc. And his father’s name also appears to be in accordance with nature.
her. It seems so.
soc. Yes, for Agamemnon (admirable for remaining) is one who would resolve to toil to the end and to endure, putting the finish upon his resolution by virtue. And a proof of this is his long retention of the host at Troy and his endurance. So the name Agamemnon denotes that this man is admirable for remaining. And so, too, the name of Atreus is likely to be correct; for his murder of Chrysippus and the cruelty of his acts to Thyestes are all damaging and ruinous (ari/pa) to his virtue. Now the form of his name is slightly deflected and hidden,
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KCKaXvirraL, coare pirj Tracn BrjXovv ttjv tfavcriv rov avftpds’ tois 8’ eiraiovoi Trepl dvopid/rcov t/cavco? 817Aot o BovXerai 6 ’ArpevS' Kal yap Kara to ™	5 ' X	\	XX W	X	X X » A
C aretpe? Kai Kara to arpecrrov Kai Kara to aTrjpov
TravTayrj dpdcos avTCp to ovopia /cetrat. So Kei 8e pioi Kai tco IleAoTrt to ovopia epipieTpcos KeicrOat* crqpialvei yap tovto to ovopia tov to, eyyvs opdtvTa a^iov eivai tovtyjs T7js eircovv pitas.1
epm. IT co? 877;
2X1. Oiov irov Kai Kar eKetvov XeyeTai tov dvSpds ev tco tov MvprtAov tfidvcp ovSev oiov2 Te yeveaffai TTpovopBrjvai ov8e TrpoiSeiv Ttov Troppco tcov et? to irav yevos, ocrrjs auro3 Svoru^ta? evem/i/nXY], D to eyyvs piovov opcov Kal to 77apa^p^p,a—tovto 8’ etrTi rreXas—TjViKa TtpoeOvpieiTO Xa^eiv ttovti TpoTTtp tov Trjs 'IirTTobapieias ydpiov. Tip 8e Tav-raAtp teat 77a? dv TiyY/craiTO Tovvopia dpdcos Kai /cara </>vcriv TeOfjvai, ei dXrjOrj Ta Ttepi avTov Xeyopieva.
epm. Ta, Trota TavTa;
2X1. "A Te ttov eTi fyovTi ^vcrTVX'ppiaTa eyeveTo 77oAAa /cat 8eiva, cov /cat tcXos 'p 77arpt? avTov oXy] dveTpa/rreTO, /cat TeXeoTTpavTi ev wAt8ou 77 E wrep Ttjs K€</>aXfjs tov XiOov TaXavTeia4, Oavpiatr-Ttos <os avpitficovos tco dvopiaTi' Kai dre^vco? eoiKev, tooTTep dv ei tis ftovXdpievos TaXdvTaTov dvopidaai d'TTOKpvTTTopievos dvopidoeie Kal eiiroi dvT eKetvov TavTaXov, toiovtov ti Kal tovtco to ovopia eoiKev eKTTopicrai Y] Tvyrj tyjs t^rjpips. tfraiveTai 8e /cat tco TraTpl avTov Xeyopievcp tco Ail irayKaXcos to
1 &^iov . . . eiruw/xias om. by nearly all editors.
1 ocov b ; o'l(p BT.	3 avrd b: avri^ BT.
4 raXavrela Spalding: TavraXeia BT.
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so that it does not make the man’s nature plain to every one ; but to those who understand about names it makes the meaning of Atreus plain enough ; for indeed in view of his stubbornness (areipes) and fearlessness (arpeo-rov) and ruinous acts (driypov) the name is correctly given to him on every ground. And I think Pelops also has a fitting name ; for this name means that he who sees only what is near deserves this designation.
her. How is that ?
soc. Why it is said of him that in murdering Myrtilus he was quite unable to forecast or foresee the ultimate effects upon his whole race, and all the misery with which it was overwhelmed,, because he saw only the near at hand and the immediate— that is to say, ireXas (near)—in his eagerness to win by all means the hand of Hippodameia. And anyone would think the name of Tantalus was given rightly and in accordance with nature, if the stories about him are true.
her. What are the stories ?
soc. The many terrible misfortunes that happened to him both in his life, the last of which was the utter overthrow of his country, and in Hades, after his death, the balancing (raXavreta) of the stone above his head, in wonderful agreement with his name ; and it seems exactly as if someone who wished to call him most wretched (raXavrarov) disguised the name and said Tantalus instead ; in some such way as that chance seems to have affected his name in the legend. And his father also, who is said to be Zeus, appears to have a very excellent
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ovopba KectjOac eaTb Be ov pa8bov KaTavofjcrab. 396 d/rexyats yap earcv olov Xdyos rd tov Ato? opojua*
8beX6vTe? Be auro Btyiy ot pbev rep eTepcp pbepeb, ol Be Ttp ere pep ypaipbcOa' ol pbev yap jLrjva, ol Be Ata KaXovcrbV' crvvTbdepbeva 8’ et? ev 8rjXob tt]v (/>v<jw rov 0eov, o 8?) TrpoarjKebv </>apbev dvdpbaTb olcp re etvat direpyd^ecrOab. ov yap ecrrbv TjpbZv Kat, rot? aAAocs iracrbv o<m$ earrbv avrcos pbaAAov rov £fjv Tj 6 dpyaw re /cat ftacnXevs t&v TravTOJV. B av/x/?atvet ovv dp9d)$ dvopbd^eadab ovtos 6 9ed$
etvat, 8t’ ov Iprjv del Tract tols fydcrbv vnapyet,. 8bebX'rprrrab Be Bt^a, coazrep Aeyco, ev ov to ovopba, TCp Att /cat Tip Z/T]Vb. tovtov 8e Kpovou VL.OV etvat v^pbOTbKov pbev dv Tb$ dd^ebev etvat a/cov-aavTb egalfrvTjs, evXoyov Be pbeydXyjs tcvos Btavota? eKyovov etvat tov Xta1 Kopov yap arjpbabveb ov TratBa, aAAa to KaOapdv avTov Kal aKTjpaTov tov vov. eaTb Be o^tos Ovpavov vids, co? Aoyo?- rj Be av es to dvu) oi/h,$ KaXcds ^X€L tovto to ovopba C /caAeta^at, ovpavla, dp&ua ra avco, ddev 8^ Kal
c/iaabv, <3 "Eippbdyeves, tov Kadapov vovv zrapa-ylyvecfdab ol pbCTeojpoXdyob, Kal Tip ovpavcp dp-0d>$ to ovopba KebcrOab' el 8’ epbepbvrjpbrjv ttjv 'Hcrto-Bov yeveaXoylav, Tbvas ert tovs dvcutdpa> irpoyd-vov? Xeyeb tovtcov, ovk dv eTravdp/qv 8iegbd)v co? dpOcos avTObs Ta dvdpbara KebTac, ecos d/TreTTebpddiqv Trjs ao(f>bas Tavrirjcrl tI TTOb^creb, el apa dtrepeb Tj ov, 7] epbol e^altfiVYjs vvv ovTcucrl TTpocrTrerrTcoKev D dpTb ovk old* dirdOev.
epm. Kat pbev 8r), co Sco/cpare?, are^vco? ye pbOb 8oKeb$ uiorirep ol evdovcnajVTes e^al(f>vr]s XPV’ apb(p8ebv.
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name, but it is not easy to understand ; for the name of Zeus is exactly like a sentence ; we divide it into two parts, and some of us use one part, others the other; for some call him Zena (Zvjva), and others Dia (Ata) ; but the two in combination express the nature of the god, which is just what we said a name should be able to do. For certainly no one is so much the author of life f°r us an(^ all others as the ruler and king of all. Thus this god is correctly named, through whom (81 ov) all living beings have the gift of life (£t/v). But, as I say, the name is divided, though it is one name, into the two parts, Dia and Zena. And it might seem, at first hearing, highly irreverent to call him the son of Cronus and reasonable to say that Zeus is the offspring of some great intellect; and so he is, for Kopos (for Kpovos) signifies not child, but the purity (/ca^apov) and unblemished nature of his mind. And Cronus, according to tradition, is the son of Uranus ; but the upward gaze is rightly called by the name urania (ovpavta), looking at the things above (opw ra avw), and the astronomers say, Hermogenes, that from this looking people acquire a pure mind, and Uranus is correctly named. If I remembered the genealogy of Hesiod and the still earlier ancestors of the gods he mentions, I would have gone on examining the correctness of their names until I had made a complete trial whether this wisdom which has suddenly come to me, I know not whence, will fail or not.
her. Indeed, Socrates, you do seem to me to be uttering oracles, exactly like an inspired prophet.
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15.	sn. Kat atrtaJ/xat ye, <3 'J^ppdyeves, pd-Xbora avTrjv and J^vOvcfipovos rov UpounaXTbOV npOOnenTOOKCVab pob. £0)9 GV ydp noXXd aVTCp ovvfj Kal Ttapebyov rd cora. /ctvSwevet ovv dvOov-atah' ov pdvov rd cord pov GpirX-rjoab tt]s daipovcas ooc/tlas, aAAa /cat rfjs i/njxrj? dnebXfy/iOab. doKCL ovv pob yprjvab ovrcool r/pas novfjoac' to pev E TTjpepov etvab xprjCFaodaL avrfj Kal rd Xobna nepb tcov dvopdrcov druoKGiljaodai., avpbov 8d, av Kab vpbv gwdoKTj, d'TTO^bOTTOp'TTTjaOpeOd T€ aVTTjV Kab KaOapovpeOa egevpovres ocrrbs rd robavra 8glvos 397 KaOalpebv, g’Itg raw tepecov rb$ dire raw crot/tbarrcdv.
epm. ’AAA’ eyco pev £vyx<opdf naw yap av rfidcos rd dnlXobna nepl tcov dvoparoov aKov-crabpb.
Sfi. ’AAAa XPV ovtco nobcbv. noOev ovv [SovXeb apocope 0 a 3ba(JKOirovvT€?3 eneb^'nep €bs tvttov Tbvd epfleflTjKapev, uva elScdpev et dpa rjpbv enb-papTVprjoeb avTa ra dvopaTa pv] naw ano tov avTopdrov ovtcos €KaaTa KetaOab, aAA’ e^etv Tbva B opOomyra; ra pev ovv tujv rjpd>ajv Kal av 6peon aw Xeyopeva dvopaTa 'loots av rjpas cganaTTprcbev. noXXa pev yap avrov KCbrab Kara npoyovwv enawvplas, ovSev npoarjKov evlobs, (vcrnep kot dpxas eXeyopev, noXXa 8e dtanep evxdpevob rldev-rab, otov ILvrvxld'pv Kal Yicoalav Kal &€O(/)bXov Kal aAAa noXXa. rd pev ovv rotavra 8o/cet pob Xpfjvab eav’ cIkos 8e paXbcrra "ppds evpebv ra dpOats Ktlpeva nepl rd del dvra Kal ne^VKora. eanovdaadab yap dvravOa pdXbara npeneb rrjv
Cfi f	/	>/	05	>/	5	<-*
uecnv tcov ovoparcov' boats o evba avrcov Kat vno Oebordpas dvvdpeats rj rrjs tcov dvOpconcov dreOr]. 50
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soc. Yes, Hermogenes, and I am convinced that the inspiration came to me from Euthyphro the Prospaltian. For I was with him and listening to him a long time early this morning. So he must have been inspired, and he not only filled my ears but took possession of my soul with his superhuman wisdom. So I think this is our duty : we ought to-day to make use of this wisdom and finish the investigation of names, but to-morrow, if the rest of you agree, we will conjure it away and purify ourselves, when we have found some one, whether priest or sophist, who is skilled in that kind of purifying.
her. I agree, for I should be very glad to hear the rest of the talk about names.
soc. Very well. Then since we have outlined a general plan of investigation, where shall we begin, that we may discover whether the names themselves will bear witness that they are not at all distributed at haphazard, but have a certain correctness ? Now the names of heroes and men might perhaps prove deceptive ; for they are often given because they were names of ancestors, and in some cases, as we said in the beginning, they are quite inappropriate ; many, too, are given as the expression of a prayer, such as Eutychides (fortunate), Sosias (saviour), Theophilus (beloved of God), and many others. I think we had better disregard such as these ; but we are most likely to find the correct names in the nature of the eternal and absolute ; for there the names ought to have been given with the greatest care, and perhaps some of them were given by a power more divine than is that of men.
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EPM. AoKeb$ poc KaXcos Aeyecv, <5 IZcoKpares •
16.	sn. TAp’ ovv ov dbKabov drrd rcov Oecbv dp^eadac crKoirovpevovs, irf] Trore avrd rovro rd ovopa oi Oeol bpdcos eKX^Orjcrav ;
EPM. Eikos’ ye.
Sft. ToidrSe rolvvv eycoye vnoirrevco' ^atvopra/ pob ol irpdrrob rcov dvdpcoircov rcov rrepl rr/v CEA-Aa8a rovrovs pdvovs rovs deovs rpyeurftab, ovoircp D vvv iroXXol rcov /dapftapcov, rjXbov Kal ocXt]VT]V Kal yfjv Kal aarrpa Kal ovpavdv are ovv avra dpcovres irdvra del lovra 8pop,co Kal Oeovra, drrd ravrrjs rrjs c/yucrecos rrjs rov 0ebv Oeovs avrovs eirovopdcrab' vcrrepov be Karavoovvres rovs aAAovs, rravras T]br] /	~	» r	>	u /	«
rovrco rep ovoparc irpocrayopevew. eouce n o Aeyco rfj dXrjOeLa rj ovdev;
epm. Ilavu pev ovv eoucev.
Tc ovv dv perd. rovro crKOTTOLpev;
E epm. AfjXov on dalpovas.1
Sil. Kai cos’ dXrjOcos, co 'Eppoyeves, rl dv wore vool rd dvopa ot datpoves; ctKei/jat,, dv rl ool dd^co elireLV.
EPM. Aeye pdvov.
Sn. ObcrOa odv rlvas c/rrprlv cHffto8os' etvac rovs dalpovas;
epm. Ovk evvoco.
SH. 0v8e orc xpvcrovv yevos rd TTpcordv ^tjow yevecrOab rcov dvOpcoTTCOv;
epm. 018a rovro ye,
1 &7j\ov 8rf oti Saidovas Burnet: brjXov St] Stl 8ai/j.ovds re Kal ^pwas Kal cLpffpibirovs 8ai/aovas BT (the last word is usually attributed to Socrates).
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her. I think you are right, Socrates.
soc. Then is it not proper to begin with the gods and see how the gods are rightly called by that name ?
her. That is reasonable.
soc. Something of this sort, then, is what I suspect: I think the earliest men in Greece believed only in those gods in whom many foreigners believe to-day—sun, moon, earth, stars, and sky. They saw that all these were always moving in their courses and running, and so they called them gods (0eovs) from this running (0eiv) nature ; then afterwards, when they gained knowledge of the other gods, they called them all by the same name. Is that likely to be true, or not ?
her. Yes, very likely.
soc. What shall we consider next ?
her. Spirits, obviously.
soc. Hermogenes, what does the name “ spirits ” really mean ? See if you think there is anything in what I am going to say.
her. Go on and say it.
soc. Do you remember who Hesiod says the spirits are ?
her. I do not recall it.
soc. Nor that he says a golden race was the first race of men to be born ?
her. Yes, I do know that.
S3
PLATO
2X1. Ae'yet rocvvv Tre pl avrov'
avrap en-ecSy rovro yevos Kara pcocp' eKaXvi/tev, 398 ot /zer Sacpcoves dyvol VTroxddvcoc1 KaXeovrac, eadXoc, dXe^cKaKoc, <f>vXaKe$ dvrjrcov dvdpcvircov.
epm. Tt ovv 877;
2X1. 0t4 ocp,ac eyco Xeyecv avrov ro ypvcrovv yevos ovk ck xpwov ire^vKos, dXX’ dyaddv re Kal KaXov. reKpcypcov 8e pcoc eorcv orc Kal ypcas cfrryrcv crcdypovv ecvac yevos.
epm.	Xeyecs.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal raw vvv ocec dv cf)dvac avrov B €t rt? dyad6s ecrrcv, eKecvov rov xpvcrov yevovs ecvac;
epm. Et/cos ye.
2X1. Ot 3 ayadoc aXXo rc 77 c/ipovcpcoc;
EPM. OpoVt/ZOt.
2X1. Tovro rotvvv iravrds p,aXXov Xeyec, d)? epol SoKet, rov$ 8alp,ovas' orc </)p6vip.oc Kal 8ar/p,oves rjoav, Sacp,ova$ avrovs dvopcaaev' Kal ev ye rf] apxaca ry rpierepa tfxovrj avrd trvpftacvec rd dvop,a. Xe'yec ovv Ka Aw? Kal oSro$ Kal dXXoc 770177-ral ttoXXol oaoc Xeyovow d>s, errecdav rc$ dyaf)d$ C d)v reXevrryiT), p,eyaXr]v pcocpav Kal rcp/rjv e^et /cat ycyverac dacpcoiv Kara rrjv rys ^povpaeajs eyo)vvp,cav. ravrrj o^v rcdepcac Kal e’yw2 ndvr dvdpa, o? dv dyadds rj, dacpcdvcov etvac Kal i^ddvra Kal reXevrr/oavra, Kal dpdcos dacpcova KaXetudac.
EPM. Kat eyco p,oc doKCo, co ^dcoKparess rovrov Trdvv uoc crv^rjcfios etvac. d de Sy ypcos rc dv ecy;
1 uTroxObvioi BT: eirc)(6bvLOL vulg;
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soc. Well, he says of it:
But since Fate has covered up this race,
They are called holy spirits under the earth,
Noble, averters of evil, guardians of mortal men.1
her. What of that ?
soc. Why, I think he means that the golden race was not made of gold, but was good and beautiful. And I regard it as a proof of this that he further says we are the iron race.
her. True.
soc. Don’t you suppose that if anyone of our day is good, Hesiod would say he was of that golden race ?
her. Quite likely.
soc. But the good are the wise, are they not ?
her. Yes, they are the wise.
soc. This, then, I think, is what he certainly means to say of the spirits : because they were wise and knowing (Sa^/zovcs) he called them spirits (SatfjLoves) ; and in the old form of our language the two words are the same. Now he and all the other poets are right, who say that when a good man dies he has a great portion and honour among the dead, and becomes a spirit, a name which is in accordance with the other name of wisdom. And so I assert that every good man, whether living or dead, is of spiritual nature, and is rightly called a spirit.
her. And I, Socrates, believe I quite agree with you in that. But what is the word “ hero ” ?
1	Hesiod, Works and Days, 121 ff.
2	eyw Hermann: eyu tov Sabova BT.
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Sn. Tovro 3e ov rrdvv yaXcrrov evvoyaat. apbt-X	\	/-»	*	~ X if	£	\	~	'
Kpov yap irapTjKrab avrcov to ovop>a, otjaovv tt]v 9	if	/
ck tov epajTOs yeveow.
epm. Uto? Aeyets-;
sn. Ov/c oloBa on ypdOeoi oi ypooes;
epm. Tt ovv;
D SO. ITavres St^ttou yeydvaaw epaadevros y Oeov Bvyrys y Bvyrov Ocas.1 eav ovv aKoirfjs Kal rovro Kara ryv ’ArriKyv ryv iraAatar (jxovyv, puaXXov eiaer S-)?Aa>CT€i yap aoi on rrapa rd rov epcoros dvopua, oOev yeydvaaiv ot Spates, apbiKpdv Trappy-p,evov eartv ovop,aTO$ %apw.	Kab ryrob tovto Aeyeb
\ <f	->x *f	j \ t	\ e f	Q \O
tovs Tjpcoas, 7] oTb aocpob vyjav Kab prjTopes otbvob Kal SiaXcKnKol, epaxrav LKavol ovres’ rd yap npecv Aeyeiv eonv onop ovv apn Aeyopbev, ev rrj ’Attlkt] <()<jovfj Xeydpbevoi, ot rjpajes pyropes nves E Kal epcorynKol avpiflaLvovcrLv, a>ore pyropoov Kal ao(f)L(yr(dv yevos ylyverai rd ypaHKOv <f>vXov. aAAa ov rovro yaXeTrov ecrnv ewoyaac, aAAa pbaXXov rd rdov dv9pd>7TO)v, 3ta n rrore dvBpainoc KaXovvrat* av eyevs elrretv;
17. EPM. HdBev, coyaBe, dya); ov3’ et n olds r av elyv evpecv, ov avvrelva) 8i,d rd yycbaOaL ae ^\X	t f	nt	f
pbaAAov evpyaecv y epcavrov.
399 SO. Ty rov Idvdv^povos ernrrvoia TTiarevecs, t »
(jds eoutas.
1	£pa.<r6tvTOS 0eov Oyryrip Ovtijtov fleas] ^paafl^rres 0eoi 0v7)T7js 0vi)Tol fleas BTG.
2	dvhp.a.TO3 BT, but probably corrupt.
3	8etvot T (but an erasure precedes): Kal Setvol B.
4	7) add. Heindorf: om. BT.
1 The old Attic alphabet was officially given up in favour of the Ionic alphabet in 404 or 403 b.c. The Attic 56
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soc. That is easy to understand ; for the name has been but slightly changed, and indicates their origin from love (epws).
her. What do you mean ?
soc. Why, they were all born because a god fell in love with a mortal woman, or a mortal man with a goddess. Now if you consider the word “ hero ” also in the old Attic pronunciation,1 you will understand better ; for that will show you that it has been only slightly altered from the name of love (Eros), the source from which the heroes spring, to make a name for them. And either this is the reason why they are called heroes, or it is because they were wise and clever orators and dialecticians, able to ask questions (eptorav), for etpecv is the same as Xeyeiv (speak). Therefore, • when their name is spoken in the Attic dialect, which I was mentioning just now, the heroes turn out to be orators and askers of questions, so that the heroic race proves to be a race of orators and sophists. That is easy to understand, but the case of men, and the reason why they are called men (av^powrot), is more difficult. Can you tell me what it is ?
her. No, my friend, I cannot; and even if I might perhaps find out, I shall not try, because I think you are more likely to find out than I am.
soc. You have faith in the inspiration of Euthyphro, it seems.
form of the word “ hero ” is HEPOZ, that of “ Eros ” EPOZ. The Ionic forms are HPOZ and EPOS respectively. Plato seems to think there was a change in pronunciation, as well as in spelling, and indeed that is quite possible. Or Plato may simply be confusing pronunciation with spelling, as he seems to do in several passages of this dialogue (cf. especially 410).
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EPM. Al/Ao. S')].
2X1. ’Op0cds ye crv TTtarevcov d)$ Kal vvv ye pLoi (f>aLVopLaL Ko^cbs ewevorjKevaL, Kal KLv8vvevoa>, edv p,7) evXa[3d)pLaL} ctl r^pepov ao</>d>Tepo$ rov 8covto$ yevecrdai,. vkottel 8rj o Aeyco. tt/xotov pLev yap to tol6v8c 8ei evvofjcraL Tre pl dvopLarcuv, otl iroXXaKLS ETrepL^aXXopLev ypapphara, rd 8’ egat,povp,ev> Trap’ o fiovXdpLe0a ovopbd^ovres, Kal rd? dgvTTpras pbera-B ftdXXopLev. olov All c^lXos’ tovto Iva dvrl prjpLaros ovopLa rjpLLV yevrjraL, to re erepov avTodev Icora egetXopLev Kal dvn d£ela$ rrjs pLearijs crvXXaftfjs flapetav e</>0ey$dpLe0a. dXXcov 8e tovvovtlov epL^aX-XopLev ypdpLpLaTa, rd 8e flapvrepa d^vrepa1 (/>0ey-yopLeda.
EPM. iAArj0rj XeyeL$. ■
2X1. Tovtcov tolvvv ev Kal to to)v dvOpcomov ovopLa ttcttovOcv, d)$ epbol 8oKet. eK yap pr/pLaTos ovopLa yeyovev, evo$ ypapbpLaTos tov dX^a e^abpe-OevTOs Kal flapVTepas Trjs TeXevTrjs yevopLevrjs.
epm. ficus XeyeLs;
C 2X1. T£18e. trrjpLaLvei tovto to ovopLa 6 dvdpcv-ttos, otl ra pLev dXXa Orjpla ojv dpa oi>8ev eTTLOKoireL ov8e dvaXoyl^eTaL ov8e dvaOpet, d 8e dvOpcorros dpLa ecopaKev—tovto o cotl oirayne—kol avaupeL kol Xoyl^eTaL tovto o oircoTrev. evTevOev 8t) pLovov TCOV 07]plow dp0d)S d dv0pCl)7TO$ dv0p(O7TO$ d)VOpLd<J07]} dva0pa)v a OTTCOTre.
rp/^	X	\	f	ex
epm. It ovv; to pieTa tovto epcopbaL ere, o T)8e(Jt)S dv TTV0OLpL7]V;
2X1. Ildvv ye.
1	oyjrepa add. Buttmann: om. BT.
2	^<rri Eusebius al.: earl rd BT.
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her. Evidently.
soc. And you are right in having it; for just at this very moment I think I have had a clever thought, and if I am not careful, before the day is over I am likely to be wiser than I ought to be. So pay attention. First we must remember in regard to names that we often put in or take out letters, making the names different from the meaning we intend, and we change the accent. Take, for instance, Au </>i'Aos; to change this from a phrase to a name, we took out the second iota and pronounced the middle syllable with the grave instead of the acute accent (Diphilus). In other instances, on the contrary, we insert letters and pronounce grave accents as acute.
her. True.
soc. Now it appears to me that the name of men (av^ponros) underwent a change of that sort. It was a phrase, but became a noun when one letter, alpha, was removed and the accent of the last syllable was dropped.
her. What do you mean ?
soc. I will tell you. The name “ man ” (dv^panros) indicates that the other animals do not examine, or consider, or look up at (am^pei) any of the things that they see, but man has no sooner seen—that is, oirwTre—than he looks up at and considers that which he has seen. Therefore of all the animals man alone is rightly called man (ai/0pw7ros), because he looks up at (dva^pet) what he has seen (ottotfc).
her. Of course. May I ask you about the next word I should like to have explained ?
soc. Certainly.
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D EPM. £lcT7T€p TObVVV pbOb doK€b TOVTObS ebval Tb xpTj/jbCL. i[n>XY]V ydp ttov Kal crcopba Tb Ka-XoV/JbCV TOV dvdpCOTTOV.
2X1. Ileus* ydp ov;
epm. HebpdpbeOa Kal ravra SteAetv, doenrep rd epbvrpoaOev.
2X1.	Xeyeb? evrbcrKei/jaaOab, cos cIkotcos tov-
f	/
TOV TOV OVO/JLUTOS TVy%(lV€L, ^TT^LT CLV TO OZO/Za; epm. Nat.
2X1. p,ev toIvvv eK tov vTapaxpripLa Xeyebv, olpbai Tb TObovTov voetv tovs Trjv ipvypv dvopbdcrav-Tas, cos tovto apa, drav vrapfj T<p ozo/tari, at-rtop E eerrt tov Qfjv avTcp, ttjv tov dvavrvelv dvvapcv vrapeyov Kal dvai/jvyov. ap,a 8e eKXebvrovTos tov dvai/rvyovTos to aa>p,a .aTroXXvTab re /cat TeXevTa' ddev p,ob doKovabv avro ^vy^v /caAeaat. et 8e flovXeb, eye rjpdpba’ doKco ydp pbol Tb KaOopav 400 7Tb0avd)T€pov tovtov TOb$ ap,c/)l ILvOvt/tpova. TOVTOV pbcv ydp, d)$ ep,ol doK€b> KaTa^povTjcrabev av Kal rjyriaabVTo </>opTbKov etvab' Tode de UKorreb, eav apa Kal vol dpearj.
epm. A.eye pcovov.
Sn. T17P </>v(jav TravTos tov odipaTOS, (verve Kal ^ijv Kal vrepbbevab, Tb crob doKeb eyebv Te Kal dyetv dXXo r] ipvyp;
EPM. Ou8ev dXXo.
2X1. Tt de; /cat tt]V tcov dXXcov d/rravTcov c/rvoav ov TTbarevebS 'Avagayopa vovv Kal ifjvyrjv eivab ttjv dbaKocrpbovcrav Kal eyovaav;
EPM. ’Eycoye.
B 2X1. KaAa/s apa av to dvop,a tovto €yob tyj dvvdpbeb TavTY] r] c/wctlv dyeb Kal eyeb, (/tvaey^v 60
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her. It seems to me to come naturally next after those you have discussed. We speak of man’s soul and body.
soc. Yes, of course.
her. Let us try to analyse these, as we did the previous words.
soc. You mean consider “ soul ”	and see
why it is properly called by that name, and likewise “ body ” (cr<o/>ia) ?
her. Yes.
soc. To speak on the spur of the moment, I think those who gave the soul its name had something of this sort in mind : they thought when it was present in the body it was the cause of its living, giving it the power to breathe and reviving it (avaxpvxov), and when this revivifying force fails, the body perishes and comes to an end ; therefore, I think, they called it faxy* But—please keep still a moment. I fancy I see something which will carry more conviction to Euthyphro and his followers ; for I think they would despise this attempt and would consider it cheap talk. Now see if you like the new one.
her. I am listening.
soc. Do you think there is anything which holds and carries the whole nature of the body, so that it lives and moves, except the soul ?
her. No ; nothing.
soc. Well, and do you not believe the doctrine of Anaxagoras, that it is mind or soul which orders and holds the nature of all things ?
her. I do.
soc. Then there would be an admirable fitness in calling that power which carries and holds (eyet)
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&7TOVop,d£,€bv. e^eori 8e Kal i/jvyrjv Kopbi/revdpbevov Xeyebv.
EPM. Ilavu p,ev ovv, Kal do Kei, ye p,ob rovro eKelvov reyvbKcdrepov elvab.
2X1. Kai yap earbv yeXotov pbevrob (ftaiverab d)$ dX'rjOds dvopca^dpLevov cos eredrj.
epm. ’AAAa Sy rd p,erd tovto ttcos </>copbev eyebv;
2X1. To crcdpba Xeyebs;
EPM. Nai.
2X1. IIoAAa^?y pbob SoKeb tovto ye’ dv p,ev Kal crpbbKpov rbs rrapaKXtvrj, Kal naw. Kal yap crfjpbd C Tbves (fracrbv auro elvab rfjs	reOapbpbevys ev
rep vvv napovTb' Kal Sbdrb av rovrcp arrjpbalveb a dv ar/pbalvri y ^/rvyy, Kal ravry afjpba dp9a)s KaXebcrOab. doKovcrb pbevTOb pbOb pbdXbcrra 6ea6ab ol apbcfrl ’Op^ea tovto to ovopba, d)? dcKTjv SbSovcnqs rfjs i/ivyrjs d)v Brj eveKa dbdaicrbv tovtov 8e nepl^oXov eyebv, bva ad)-l^qTab, dea/jbcvrrjpbov ebKova" etvab ovv Trjs ifjvyTps tovto, dxjTrep ai>TO dvopbd^eTab, ea)$ dv eKTeioT] ra d(f>ebX6pbeva, to adpba, Kal ov8ev 8eiv napdyebv ovBe1 ypdp,p,a.
D 18. epm. Tavra p,ev pbOb SoKeb bKavds, co Sai-KpaTes, elpijaOab’ irepl tcov 6ed)v tu>v dvop,a-tcov, olov Kal rrepl tov Abds vvv dr] eXeyes, eyobp-ev dv rrov Kara tov avrov rpdrrov errbcrKe^acrQab, Kara rbva rrore dpOdrrjra avrcov ra dvdpbara Ketrab;
2X1. Nai pba Ala rjpbebs yc, d> ^ppbdyeves, e’lrrep ye vovv eyobpbev, eva p,ev rov KaXXbarov rporrov, orb rrepl Oecov ovdev tcrpbev, ovre rrepl avrcov ovre rrepl rcov dvopbarcov, drra rrore eavrovs KaXovcnv’ 8rjXov
1 ovdt T: ovSw B : oi>3’ Burnet.
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nature (<£ww)	: and this may be refined and
pronounced ^XV'
her. Certainly; and I think this is a more scientific explanation than the other.
soc. Yes, it is. But it seems actually absurd that the name was given with such truth.
her. Now what shall we say about the next word ?
soc. You mean “ body ” (crw/za) ?
her. Yes.
soc. I think this admits of many explanations, if a little, even very little, change is made ; for some say it is the tomb (odj/za) of the soul, their notion being that the soul is buried in the present life ; and again, because by its means the soul gives any signs which it gives, it is for this reason also properly called “ sign ” (<ri^a). But I think it most likely that the Orphic poets gave this name, with the idea that the soul is undergoing punishment for something ; they think it has the body as an enclosure to keep it safe, like a prison, and this is, as the name itself denotes, the safe (o-w/za) for the soul, until the penalty is paid, and not even a letter needs to be changed.
her. I think, Socrates, enough has been said about these words ; but might we not consider the names of the gods in the same way in which you were speaking about that of Zeus a few minutes ago, and see what kind of correctness there is in them ?
soc. By Zeus, Hermogenes, we, if we are sensible, must recognize that there is one most excellent kind, since of the gods we know nothing, neither of them nor of their names, whatever they may be,
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yap orb eKetvot ye raX^Brj KaXovub. devrepos 8* av E rpottos dpddrrpros, dioirep ev rats evyats vdpos ecFTLV rjptv evyeuBab, olnves re Kal OTrdOev yaupovubv ovopa^dpevob, ravra Kal r/pas avrovs KaXetv, cos 401 aXXo pydev elddras’ KaXcds yap dy epobye doKet vevopcuBab. ei ovv flovXeb, UKomopev axJTrep npo-evrrovres rots Oeots orb rrepl avrcov ovdev ripets UKeiffdpeOa—ov yap d^uovpev otol r av ecvac UKoiretv—dXXd irepl rcov d.v0pcdrrcov, t/v arore rev a1 ddgav eyovres erlBevro avrots rd dvdpara' rovro yap dvepeurjrov.
EPM. ’AAAa pob doKets, a> UcoKpares, perptcos Xe-yecv, Kal ovrco vrobcopev.
B sn. 'AAAo Tt ovv a^* 'Ecrrtas dpycopeBa Kara rov vdpov;
epm. /XbKabov yovv.
2n. Tt ovv dv res <^at?y dbavoovpevov rdv dvopd-cravra (Eariav ovopaoac;
epm. Ov pa rdv Ata ov8e rovro otpab padbov eivab.
2n. Ebvdvvevovab yovv, (XyaOe 'Eppdyeves, ot irpatrob rd dvdpara rbdepevob ov (fravXob etvab, aAAa perecopoXdyob Kal ddoXeayab rbves.
epm. Tt 877;
sn. Kara</>abveral pob rj Beaus rcov dvopdrcov robovrcov rbvddv dv6pd>TT(jov Kal eav rbs rd gevbKa ovopara avaaKorrp, ovy rjrrov avevpbUKerab o eKaurov ftovXerab. ouov Kal ev rovro) o ripets ovobav KaAovpev, ebubv ob eaauav KaAovubv, «*	T <<	> Z »>	X	O	XX
ob o av (oubav. irpcorov pev ovv Kara ro tf	x	f	t	f	,	/
erepov ovopa rovrcov rj rcov rrpayparajv ovuba
1 rjv ttot^ Tuva. BT: yivtlv6. irore vulg.
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by which they call themselves, for it is clear that they use the true names. But there is a second kind of correctness, that we call them, as is customary in prayers, by whatever names and patronymics are pleasing to them, since we know no other. Now I think that is an excellent custom. So, if you like, let us first make a kind of announcement to the gods, saying that we are not going to investigate about them—for we do not claim to be able to do that—but about men, and let us inquire what thought men had in giving them their names ; for in that there is no impiety.
her. I think, Socrates, you are right; let us do as you say.
soc. Shall we, then, begin with Hestia, according to custom ?
her. That is the proper thing.
soc. Then what would you say the man had in mind who gave Hestia her name ?
her. By Zeus, I think that is no more easy question than the other.
soc. At any rate, my dear Hermogenes, the first men who gave names were no ordinary persons, but high thinkers and great talkers.
her. What then ?
soc. I am sure the names were given by men of that kind ; and if foreign names are examined, the meaning of each of them is equally evident. Take, for instance, that which we call owia (reality, essence) ; some people call it «r<ria, and still others (otri'a. First, then, in connexion with the second of these forms, it is reasonable that the essence of
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'Eerria ” KaXciadai €p(ei Xoyov Kai on ye av rjp,€is TO tyjs ovoias piGTGyov gcttiv 1 </>a/zep, Kai Kara tovto opOcos av koXoito 'Ecrrta- GoutapiGV yap Kai Tjp,€i$ to naXaiov “ ever Lav ” KaXciv rov ovcrcav. ctc de kcll Kara ra$ uvcrias av tc$ ewoncras DC f	V	\	/I ,	*	.
T/yTjO'aiTo ovtu) vogiv ravra tov$ nvGpiGvovs' to yap npo irdvTOiv Ogcvv tyj 'Ecrna npcvTY] irpoOvGiv €ik6$ gkgivovs oitivgs tyjv navnov ovolav “ Gcrcnav ” 2 Gnivvopiaoav. dcroi S’ av “ cocdav,” cryeSop n aS ovtoi KaO’ 'Hpa/tAetrop av YjyoivTO Ta dvTa idvai tg iravTa Kai p^gvgiv ov8gv to oSv aiTiov Kai to dpyrj-yov avTtov Givai to cvOovv, 60gv KaXa>$ e^etp avro “ diaiav ” dtvopiaadai. Kai ravra piGV
E TavTT] a>$ Trapa p,Y]8ev gl86tcvv GipyjaOa)' piGTa 8’ Ecrrtap 8iKaiov *Peav Kai Epovov GTrioKGipacOai. KaiToi to ye tov Kpovov ovopia rjSr] 8iY)X6op,€V. icrcos pievToi ovSgv Xeyco,
19. epm. Ti co EcoKpaTGs;
2n. £lya0G, GwevoYjKo, n opiTjvos aortas.
EPM. Ilotov 8vj tovto;
402 sn. reAocov picv naw gittgiv, oipiai /jigvtoi nva TTiOavoTYjTa dyov.
epm. Tip a TavTYjv;
SB.	Top 'Hpa/cAetrop pioi Sokco KaOopav naXaC arra cro</>a Xeyovra, aTGyyajs ra gtti Kpovov Kai 'Peas, a Kai r'OpiY)pos cXcyGV.
EPM. Titos tovto Aeyets;
Sn. Aeyet nov ^Hpa/cAetTos on ndvTa ycvpGi Ka] Ov8gV p,GVGl> Kai TTOTapiOV pof] aTTGlKa^OJV Ta OVTU XiyGl (OS 8lS GS TOV aVTOV TTOTapiOV OVK av GplflaiYjS.
1	'iffTtv Burnet: eo-rt Badham: ^rlap B : ^arlav T.
2 eaalav Burnet: earlav T: effriav B.
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things be called Hestia ; and moreover, because we ourselves say of that which partakes of reality “ it is ” (etrriv), the name Hestia would be correct in this connexion also ; for apparently we also called over la (reality) etro-ta in ancient times. And besides, if you consider it in connexion with sacrifices, you would come to the conclusion that those who established them understood the name in that way ; for those who called the essence of things eo-crta would naturally sacrifice to Hestia first of all the gods. Those on the other hand, who say wcria would agree well enough with Heracleitus that all things move and nothing remains still. So they would say the cause and ruler of things was the pushing power (co0ow), wherefore it had been rightly named wo-ia. But enough of this, considering that we know nothing. After Hestia it is right to consider Rhea and Cronus. The name of Cronus, however, has already been discussed. But perhaps I am talking nonsense.
her. Why, Socrates ?
soc. My friend, I have thought of a swarm of wisdom.
her. What is it ?
soc. It sounds absurd, but I think there is some probability in it.
her. What is this probability ?
soc. I seem to have a vision of Heracleitus saying some ancient words of wisdom as old as the reign of Cronus and Rhea, which Homer said too.
her. What do you mean by that ?
soc. Heracleitus says, you know, that all things move and nothing remains still, and he likens the universe to the current of a river, saying that you cannot step twice into the same stream.
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EPM. ’zEcrrt ravra.
B Sn. Tt ow; doKCb ooi dXXobdrepov 'HpaKXetrov VOCbV O TbOepbeVOS rObS TU)V dXXcOV 0€O)V TTpOyOVObS “ 'Peay ” T€ Kal “ Kpdvov ”; apa oleb dird rov avropbdrov avrdv apb</)orepobs pevpdrcvv dvdpbara Oeodai; ajGTrep ad ''Opvppos ” 'SlKeavov re Oecov yeveotv ” cfypcav “ Kal pbryrepa T-pOvv ”• otpbab 8e Kal
HatoSos. Aeyet de ttov Kal ’Opcfievs on
'QKeavds irpdoros KaXXlppoos1 rjp^e ydpbobo, 0 ds pa KaobyvTpripv dpbopbTpropa TrjOvv OTTVbev.
ravr ovv okottcc on Kal dXXrjXobs cropbc/xoveb Kal irpds rd rov 'UpaxXecrov irdvra recveb.
epm. Oatvet n pbob Xe'yebv, co UcoKpares' rd pbcyroL rrjs Tt]0vos ovk dvvod) ovopba rl ftovXerab.
SA. ’AAAa pbTjv rovrd ye dXtyov avrd Xeyeb orb irriyfjs ovopba eirbKeKpvpbpbevov eanv. rd yap 8car-D ratpbevov Kal rd ^Oovpbevov Tryy-ps airebKaopbd eonv ck de rovrcov dpb</)orepcov ra>v dvopbdnov rj T'pOvs rd ovopba ^vyKebrab.
EPM. Tovto pbev, co J^coKpares, Kdpbi/fdv.
sn. Tt 8’ ov pbeXXeb2; aAAa n rd pbera rovro; rov pbev Ata evropbev.
epm. Nat.
Sa. To vs ddeXcf)ovs dr/ avrov Xeycopbev, rov re IloaetSa) Kat rdv UXovrcova Kal rd erepov ovopba o ovofjbaQovcrw avrov.
epm. flaw ye.
2Q. To pbev rolvvv rov IIoo-€t8a)t'os‘ pbob c/>abverab covopbdaOab virdz rov Trpcdrov dvopbdoavros > orb
1 KaXXlppoos] tcaWipoovs B: KaXXippoovs T.
2 .ue'XXei] jueXXw BT. 8 vtto cod. Gudianus: om. BT
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HER. True.
soc. Well, don’t you think he who gave to the ancestors of the other gods the names “ Rhea ” and “ Cronus ” had the same thought as Heracleitus ? Do you think he gave both of them the names of streams merely by chance ? Just so Homer, too, says—
Ocean the origin of the gods, and their mother Tethys ; 1 and I believe Hesiod says that also. Orpheus, too, says—
Fair-flowing Ocean was the first to marry, and he wedded his sister Tethys, daughter of his mother.
See how they agree with each other and all tend towards the doctrine of Heracleitus.
her. I think there is something in what you say, Socrates ; but I do not know what the name of Tethys means.
soc. Why, the name itself almost tells that it is the name of a spring somewhat disguised ; for that which is strained (Starrufievov) and filtered (^Oovfuvov) represents a spring, and the name Tethys is compounded of those two words.
her. That is very neat, Socrates.
soc. Of course it is. But what comes next ? Zeus we discussed before.
her. Yes.
soc. Let us, then, speak of his brothers, Poseidon and Pluto, including also the other name of the latter.
her. By all means.
soc. I think Poseidon’s name was given by him who first applied it, because the power of the sea
1 Homer, Iliad, xiv. 201, 302.
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E avrov ftaSl^ovra G7TGa%GV yj rps OaXarrYjs eftvats Kat ovKGrt GtaaGv TrpoeXffecv, aAA’ courrep 8Gapds revv tto8cuv avrep dyevGro. rov ovv apyovra rqs 8vvapGCi)s ravrrjs Ogov evvdpaaGV HoaGt8cvva, cvs 7roat8Gapov ovra' rd 8e € ey/ceirat tacos evTrpe-rrGtas gvgko. rdya 8e ovk av rovro Xdyot, aAA’ am rov atypa 8vo Aa^8a rd it parrov eXeyero, 403 cos ttoXXcl Gt86ros rov Ogov. tacos 8 g d/rro rov
aetetr 6 aGtcov cbvdpaaraf rrpdaKGtrat 8g rd ttl Kat ro 8 g'Ar a. rd 8g UXovrcovos, rovro pdv Kara rrjv rov irXovrov 8datv, on gk rqs yqs KarcoOcv avtcrat 6 trXovros, GYrcovopdaOr)’ 6 8g ',At8Yjs, ot iroXXol pdv pot 8oKovaw VTroXapfldvGLv ro (IgiSgs Yrpoaeipyjadai rep ovopan rovrep, Kal ^o/Jov/xepoi 70 ovofia YlXovrcova KaXovaw avrov.
B epm. Soi 8e rrcos cfjalveraL, <3 UlcoKparGS;
20. sn. IloAAa^ Gp.oi.yG 8oKOvaw dvOpcoiroi, 8i-TjpaprpKGvaL Trepl rovrov rov 9gov rfjs 8vvdp,GO)s Kal fioflGccrOaL avrov ovk d^iov ov.1 on re ydp, G7TGb8dv d/rra^ ns Yjpecov aTToOdvp, del gkgl Ganv, <l>oPovvrab, Kal on rq ^vy-q yvpuvrj rov acopcaros Trap’ gkglvov dvGpxerat,, Kal rovro 7TG<[)6frqvrai,- rd 8’ cp,ol 8okgl Trdvra gs ravrov n avvrGLVGW, Kal Tj dpyq rov Ogov Kal rd ovopea.
EPM. Utos1 8rj;
C sn. ’Eyco aoi. Gpa> a yd pcoL cftcdvGTai. glitg ydp pot, 8Gaptds £cpcp drepovv atarG ptevGiv ottovovv, TTorGpos layvporcpos danv, dvdyKiq rj GTrtdvpta;
epm. UoAu 8tatf>GpGt, d) HbcoKparGS, Yj GYrtOvpta.
2ft. Otet ovv rov vAl8yjv ovk av rroXXovs ck-cbcvyGcv, Gt pYj rep laxvpordnp 8Gapcp g8gc rods GKGtaG lovras;
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restrained him as he was walking and hindered his advance ; it acted as a bond (Secr/xos) of his feet (ttoSwv). So he called the lord of this power Poseidon, regarding him as a foot-bond (Trovt-S&rpov). The e is inserted perhaps for euphony. But possibly that may not be right; possibly two lambdas were originally pronounced instead of the sigma, because the god knew (ciSotos) many (iroAXa) things. Or it may be that from his shaking he was called the Shaker (6 creitoy), and the pi and delta are additions. As for Pluto, he was so named as the giver of wealth (rXovros), because wealth comes up from below out of the earth. And Hades—I fancy most people think that this is a name of the Invisible (deifies), so they are afraid and call him Pluto.
her. And what do you think yourself, Socrates ?
soc. I think people have many false notions about the power of this god, and are unduly afraid of him. They are afraid because when we are once dead we remain in his realm for ever, and they are also terrified because the soul goes to him without the covering of the body. But I think all these facts, and the office and the name of the god, point in the same direction.
her. How so ?
soc. I will tell you my own view. Please answer this question : Which is the stronger bond upon any living being to keep him in any one place, desire, or compulsion ?
her. Desire, Socrates, is much stronger.
soc. Then do you not believe there would be many fugitives from Hades, if he did not bind with the strongest bond those who go to him there ?
1 6v add. Baiter: om. BT.
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EPM. AvyAa St?.
sn. ’Em^u/zia dpa nvt avrovs, ivs eouce, 8ei, »	~	>	c «	~ x y > f
emep rip peyiarrip oeapip oct,, Kai ovk avayK'q.
epm. Oatverai.
sn. Ovkovv emGvpdai aS TroXXal eluiv; epm. Nai.
Sn. Tfj peyiorY] dpa eiriOvpda raw eiTi0vp,id)v Set avrovs, eiirep /xeAAei rip peyianp deerpip Kareyeiv.
epm. Nai.
SH. "Eanv ovv ns pet£a>v eniOvpla r] orav ns rip avviov oirjrai oi eKeivov eaeovai apeiviov dvrjp;
epm. Ma Af odd* dircoanovv, <5 Hd)Kpares.
2ft. Aid ravra dpa (ftaqiev, <3 'ILppdyeves, ov-Sera devpo eOeXrjcrai avreXOeiv raw eKeidev, ovde avras rds ^eip-qvas, aAAa KaraKeKrjX'qadaL eKetvas E re Kai rovs dXXovs iravras ’ ovra> KaXovs nvas, ivs eoiKev, emararai Xoyovs Xeyeiv 6 ^Aidrjs, Kai ecrnv, d>s y* ck rov Xoyov rovrov, 6 6eds oSros reXeos <roi()icrrijs re Kai pieyas evepyenqs rajv Trap* avrip, os ye Kai rois evOdde roaavra dyada av nt] cr iv ovrat TroXXa avrip rd irepidvra eKei eanv, Kai rov UXovriova a7rd rovrov eaye rd ovopia. Kai rd av p/q eOeXeiv avveivai rois dv0pd>-ttois eyovai rd ad) par a, aAAa rdre avyylyveadai, 404 eireidav tj ^vyq KaOapd T] Travrivv rcov Trepi rd acopa KaKiov Kai emOvpiiov, ov i/>iXocr6i/)OV doKei
X T » n	/	1	<7	<7	\ -A
aoi eivat Kai ev evreuvprjpevov on ovrio pev av Kareyoi avrovs dqaas rfj rrepi dperqv e-rriOvpia,
1 <p.\o<rb<t)ov . . . &TeOvp.T]iJ.evov Heusde:	. . .
evTff)viJ.7UJdvov BT.
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her. Of course there would.
soc. Apparently, then, if he binds them with the strongest bond, he binds them by some kind of desire, not by compulsion.
her. Yes, that is plain.
soc. There are many desires, are there not ?
her. Yes.
soc. Then he binds with the desire which is the strongest of all, if he is to restrain them with the strongest bond.
her. Yes.
soc. And is there any desire stronger than the thought of being made a better man by association with some one ?
her. No, by Zeus, Socrates, there certainly is not.
soc. Then, Hermogenes, we must believe that this is the reason why no one has been willing to come away from that other world, not even the Sirens, but they and all others have been overcome by his enchantments, so beautiful, as it appears, are the words which Hades has the power to speak ; and from this point of view this god is a perfect sophist and a great benefactor of those in his realm, he who also bestows such great blessings upon us who are on earth ; such abundance surrounds him there below, and for this reason he is called Pluto. Then, too, he refuses to consort with men while they have bodies, but only accepts their society when the soul is pure of all the evils and desires of the body. Do you not think this shows him to be a philosopher and to understand perfectly that under these conditions he could restrain them by binding them with the desire of virtue, but that so long as they
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V	O X X	/	/	\	,
eyovras oe tyjv tov acopbaros TTrob^ubv Kac pbavbav ov8* av 6 Kpdvos 8vvabro 6 irarYjp crvyKareyeiv avra) ev tois 8eapbObs 8^cras robs avrov Xeyo-pbevobs;
epm. KivSwevei? rl Xeyebv, at UdiKpareS'
B 2X1. Kai to ye dvopba 6 ^AiS^s1, a> 'ILppbdyeves, ttoXXov Sei ano rov aeiSov?1 eTrawopbdcrOab, aAAa ttoXv pbdXXov drrd rov ttovto rd KaXd el8evab, OTTO rovrov vtto rov vopboderov ''Al3y]s eKXrjdr).
21.	epm. Eiev* ti Se A'qpb'rprpd re Kal wHpap /cat ’A-ttoAAo) Kal *A.0T]vdv Kal 'fH<j>abcrTOv Kal ’'Apr] Kal rovs aXXovs 0eovs> ttcos Xeyopbev;
2X1. Arpj/qrrjp pbev <f>alverac Kara tt)v 86crbv rrjs e8a>8rjs SiSovaa cbs p/qrr]p AijpbTjrpp KeKXrjardac, 0 ^Hpa Se epartf rbs, atcrirep ovv Kal Xeyerai 6 Zevs avTTjs epaoOels e-%ew? ’lerais Se pberecopo-Xoycov 6 vop,o0er7js rdv depa °Hpav covdpbaaev eTTbKpvTTTopbevos, dels TTjv dp)(7jv cttI reXevr-qv yvocTjs S’ dv, el TroXXaKLS Xeyocs rd r-rjs *' Hpa? ovop,a. ^eppeeftarra Se, ttoXXoI p^ev Kal rovro (froftovvrai rd ovopba Kal rdv ’AttoAAco, vtto direc-f	e	9/	>	/	» z% f	••
peas, cos eocKev, ovopbarcov opuorrjros. Kab yap pberaflaXXovres oKOTrovvrab ttjv <£>epae({>6vT)v, Kal debvdv avrob$ t^alverab' rd Se pbrjvveb aocjyrjv etvab D rrjv Oedv’ are yap (fjepopbevcov rtdv rrpaypbdrajv rd e<f>a7Tr6p,evov Kal eTra^dtv Kal dvvdpbevov eTraKo-XovOetv cro(J)ba dv evr). QepeTratfaa odv 8bd rrjv cro(/>bav Kal rrjv eTra^v rov cjtepopbevov rj Oeds av Op0UJS KaXobTO, 7J TObOVTOV Tb—8b OTTep Kal OVV-
1 aeidous P: diSous BT.
8 fyao-ffels ?xei>' liber Bessarionis: 6 epaaGds fyei BT.
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are infected with the unrest and madness of the body, not even his father Cronus could hold them to himself, though he bound them with his famous chains ?
her. There seems to be something in that, Socrates.
soc. And the name “ Hades ” is not in the least derived from the invisible (detSes), but far more probably from knowing (elSevat) all noble things, and for that reason he was called Hades by the lawgiver.
her. Very well; what shall we say of Demeter, Hera, Apollo, Athena, Hephaestus, Ares, and the other gods ?
soc. Demeter appears to have been called Demeter, because like a mother (p'qT'qp) she gives the gift of food, and Hera is a lovely one (cpa-nj), as indeed, Zeus is said to have married her for love. But perhaps the lawgiver had natural phenomena in mind, and called her Hera ("Hpa) as a disguise for a,T)p (air), putting the beginning at the end. You would understand, if you were to repeat the name Hera over and over. And Pherephatta 1—How many people fear this name, and also Apollo ! I imagine it is because they do not know about correctness of names. You see they change the name to Phersephone and its aspect frightens them. But really the name indicates that the goddess is wise ; for since things are in motion (cpepo/zeva), that which grasps (efaTTropevov) and touches (e7ra</><ov) and is able to follow them is wisdom. Pherepapha, or something of that sort, would therefore be the correct name of the goddess, because she is wise and touches that which is in motion (orat/nj tov fapop^vov)
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5 f w A £	J '	or	/	9/
€(FTW aVTT] O AlOTJS (JOCpOS O)V9 OLOTL TObCLVTTj €(JTbV~ vvv 8e airrfy ckkXIvovoc to dvopba evcrropblav rrepl ttXclovos TToiov/zevoi Trjs dXfyetas, d)ore Oeppe-^arrav aurfy KaXebv. ravrov 8e Kal rrepl rov E ’AttoAAco, orrep Aeyco, rroXXol rre^o^VTab rrepl to ovo^a rov ueov, a>$ tl oewov p^vvovros* 17 ovk fyOrjaab;
EPM. Ilavv pbev ovv, Kal dXfyfj Xeyebs.
2H. To 8e y* eaTbv, d)$ epbol l)OK€b, KaXXiara KetpbCVOV TTpds T*fy dvVapLCV TOV OeOV.
EPM. II cos S??;
Sn. ’Eyco rrebpdaopbab fydcrab o ye p,ot fylveTab’ 405 ov yap eoTiv o ti dv p,aXXov ovop,a rfopbocrev ev dv rerrapaL ^vvapeac ral$ rov Oeov, a>crre rraacov e^arrTeadaL Kal 8pXovv . rporrov nva pbov(HKT]V tc Kal p,avTt,KTjV Kal larpuffy Kal ro&Kfy.
EPM. Aeye S^’ drorrov yap ri pboc Aeyets to ovopba etvaL.
22.	sn. Evdpp,ocrrov pcev ovv, are pbovoiKov dvros rov Oeov- rrpayrov pbev yap tj KaOapcns Kal ol KaOappbol Kal koto, rfy larpucfy Kal KaTa ttjv pbavTucfy Kal at toI$ laTpbKObs (/>appbd.KObs Kal B at TOb$ pbavTbKOb? rrepbOebboaebs tc Kal Ta XovTpd Ta ev Tots* TObovTOb? Kal at rrepbppdvaebs, rravTa ev Tb TavTa ovvabT av, Kauapov rrape^ebv tov dvOpajTTOV Kal koto, to era)pea Kal Kara fyv ifrv^fy’ ^5/
7] ov:
epm. Haw pbev odv.
Sfl. Ovkovv o KaOatpaw Beds Kal o arroXovaiv Te Kal drroXvbov rcov tocovtcdv KaK&v ovtos dv ebT);
epm. Ilavv pbev ovv.
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—and this is the reason why Hades, who is wise, consorts with her, because she is wise—but people have altered her name, attaching more importance to euphony than to truth, and they call her Phere-phatta. Likewise in the case of Apollo, as I say, many people are afraid because of the name of the god, thinking that it has some terrible meaning. Have you not noticed that ?
her. Certainly ; what you say is true.
soc. But really the name is admirably appropriate to the power of the god.
her. How is that ?
soc. I will try to tell you what I think about it; for no single name could more aptly indicate the four functions of the god, touching upon them all and in a manner declaring his power in music, prophecy, medicine, and archery.
her. Go on; you seem to imply that it is a remarkable name.
soc. His name and nature are in harmony ; you see he is a musical god. For in the first place, purification and purgations used in medicine and in soothsaying, and fumigations with medicinal and magic drugs, and the baths and sprinklings connected with that sort of thing all have the single function of making a man pure in body and soul, do they not ?
her. Certainly.
soc. But this is the god who purifies and washes away (throA-owon') and delivers (diroAdwi/) from such evils, is he not ?
her. Certainly.
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2X1. Kara pLGV tolvw Tas airoXvaGLs re Kal C ctfroAovcrei?, co? larpos d)V to>v tolovtow, A.tto-Xovcdv dv dpOdjs koXolto' Kara §€ ttjv pLavTLKTjV Kal to dXrjOes tg Kal rd d/irXovv—Tavrdv yap GGTW-------, COCT77€/> ovv OL QgttoXoI KaXovaLV aVTOV ,
dpOorar dv koXolto- "AttAovv1 yap (/>aaL irdvTGS OerraAoc tovtov tov Ggov. 8ca Be to del floXcov GyKpaTTjs GLvav TO^LKrj 9A.GL/3dXXa)V gotlv. Kara 8e TTjV pLOVaLKTjV 8gZ VIToXa/dcZv2 OTL TO dXtjja 0K]-palvGL 7roXXa%ov to dpLOV, Kal GVTavOa tt]V 6/jlov TToX^OLV Kal TTGpl TOV OVpaVOV, OV$ 8?/ TToXoVS KaXovaLV, Kal3 iTGpl ttjv gv tt} <0877 dppovlav, tj D 8r) aupL<f>a)VLa koXgZtol, otl TavTa Trdvra, co? </>aaLV ol KopLi/fol iTGpl pLOVOLKrjV Kal doTpovopLLav, dp^ovLa tlvl ttoXgl a/xa irdvTa'■ ImaTaTGL 8e ovro? o 6go$ Trj dp/JLOVLa opoTToXatv avTa irdvTa Kal Kara 9 GOVS Kal KaT dv0pd)7TOVS' (JJOTTGp OVV TOV dpLO-KgXgvOoV Kal dpLOKOLTLV OKoXovGoV Kal O.KOLTLV GKaXGaapLGV, pLGTa^aXoVTGS dvTl TOV dpLO dXc/ia,'1 OVTO) Kal ’ATToAAcora GKaXGOapLGV, ds yv ' OpLOTTO -E Acor, GTGpov Xdp8a GpLpaXdvTGS^ OTL 6pLO)VVpLOV GylyVGTO TO) X^-X^dp dvdpLaTL. OTTGp KaL vvv VTTOTTTGVOVTGS TLVGS 8La TO pLT] Op0d)S aKOTTGLodaL tt]V 8vvapLLV tov ovdpLaTOS (f>oflovvTaL aVTO d)S arjpLaivov t/)0opdv TLva' to 8g 3 atarrGp dpTL GXdyGTO, 406 Traacvv G<l>a7TTdpLGVOV KGLTaL tZoV TOV OgOV 8vvdpLGO)V, dnXov, del pdXXovTos, diroXovovTOS, dpLOTToXovv-70?. ra? 8e Movcra? tg Kal oAco? ttjv pLOVOLKTjV
1 "A-irXovv Boeckh: dirAwv B: airXw T.
2 After viroXapetv, the words wcrirep TOV aKbXovObv re Kal Ti)v &KOLTLV of the mss. were bracketed by Ast.
3 Kal t: Kal rfy BT.
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soc. With reference, then, to his acts of delivering and his washings, as being the physician of such diseases, he might properly be called Apoluon (diroXovwv, the washer), and with reference to soothsaying and truth and simplicity—for the two are identical—he might most properly be called by the name the Thessalians use ; for all Thessalians call the god Aplun. And because he is always by his archery controller of darts (/3oX<3i/) he is ever darting (del ftdXXcov). And with reference to music we have to understand that alpha often signifies “ together,” and here it denotes moving together in the heavens about the poles, as we call them, and harmony in song, which is called concord ; for, as the ingenious musicians and astronomers tell us, all these things move together by a kind of harmony. And this god directs the harmony, making them all move together, among both gods and men; and so, just as we call the opoKeXev&ov (him who accompanies), and dpoKOLTLv (bedfellow), by changing the dpo to alpha, aKoXovOov and a/toirij/, so also we called him Apollo who was Homopolo, and the second lambda was inserted, because without it the name sounded of disaster (cwroXw, airoXwXa, etc.). Even as it is, some have a suspicion of this, because they do not properly regard the force of the name, and therefore they fear it, thinking that it denotes some kind of ruin. But in fact, as was said, the name touches upon all the qualities of the god, as simple, ever-darting, purifying, and accompanying. The Muses and music in general are named, ap-
4 avri toO 0/J.0 aXrpa. Hermann: avrl tov B: avri tov w a T.	5 fy/SaXovTes G :	BT.
8 to 6^ codex Gudianus : rd 88 iroXu BT.
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(1770 TOV pcoodab, COS GObKGV, Kal TT]S ^TJTrjCTCCOS T€ KCLL (f)LAOCrO(pbaS TO OVOpd TOVTO eTTCOVOp^aOEV. At^to) 8e a.770 rrjs 'Trpaorrjros rrjs Ogov, Kara to dOcX^pova Gwab cop av ri$ Seo/Tai. toco? 8e cos Ob gdvob KaXovow—770 A Ao t yap ArjOco KaXovabV— GObKGV OVV Trpos TO pT] TpayV TOV tfOoVS aAA’ B rjpGpov tg Kal XgTov AyjOco KGKXrjaOab vtto tcov tovto KaXovvTcov. "ApTGpbs 8e 8ca to1 dpTGpds <f>alvGTab Kal to Kocrpbov, Std ttjv Trjs 'rrapdevlas GTTbOvpbav tacos 3e aperrjs lerropa ttjv Ogov GKa-Xgcfgv d KaXecras, Taya 8* av Kal cos tov dpoTov pbarjcrdarjs tov dvfipos ev yvvabKb' Sia tovtcov Tb Sia TrdvTa ravra to dvopa tovto 6 TbOepevos gQgto TTj ^CO).
23.	epm. Tt 8e d Abdvvaos tg Kal r] *A(/>podbTr};
Sn. MeyaAa, a> 77a? T7777OVIKOV, GpooTas. aAAa GOTb ydp Kal arrovdatcos GbprjpGVos 0 TpoTros tcov C dvopaTCOV TOVTObS TObS 0GObS Kal TTabdbKCOS• TOV pcv odv CT77ov8a?ov dXXovs Tbvas GpCOTa, TOV 3g TTabdbKOV Ov8gV KCoXvGb 3bGX0GbV <])bXo7TabOpOVGS ydp Kal 01, OgoI. o tg ydp Abdvvoos g’It] av 6 BbSovs tov otvov AbSobvvcros dv Trabdba KaXovpGVOs, ObVOS 8’, OTb ObGaOab VOVV GyGbV TTObGb TCOV TTbVOV-TCOV TOVS TToXXoVS OVK GyOVTOS, ObOVOVS 3bKabOTaT av KaXovpGVOS • TTGpl 3g iA(f)po3bTrjS OVK a^bOV 'HaidSaj dvTbXdyGbv, aAAa ^vyycopGbv on 81a ttjv D GK2 TOV d(f)pov yGVGObV ’A(/>po3bT7] GkXt]6t].
EPM. ’AAAa pT)V ov8’ ^AOrjvds ’AOrjvabds y cov, d) XcOKpaTGS, GTTbXyaGb, ovS’ 'H^ataTou TG Kab
’'Apea>?.
sn. Ov§€ gIkos ye.
1	8e 8ia rd Stephanas: 3£ to BT. 8 4k add. Hermann.
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parently, from /Aoxr0ai, searching, and philosophy; and Leto from her gentleness, because whatever is asked of her, she is willing	But perhaps
her name is Letho, as she is called by many foreigners; and those who call her by that name seem to do so on account of the mild and gentle (Xetor, AyOio) kindness of her character. Artemis appears to get her name from her healthy (dpre/zes) and well-ordered nature, and her love of virginity ; or perhaps he who named her meant that she is learned in
virtue (aper^), or possibly, too, that she hates sexual intercourse (dpo-rov /ztcret) of man and woman ; or he who gave the goddess her name may have given it for any or all of these reasons.
her. What of Dionysus and Aphrodite ?
soc. You ask great things of me, son of Hipponi-cus. You see there is both a serious and a facetious
account of the form of the name of these deities. You will have to ask others for the serious one ; but there is nothing to hinder my giving you the facetious account, for the gods also have a sense of humour. Dionysus, the giver	of wine (oivos),
might be called in jest Didoinysus, and wine, because it makes most drinkers think (oi&rOai) they have wit (rovs) when they have not, might very justly be called Oeonus (olovovs). As for Aphrodite, we need not oppose Hesiod ; we can accept his derivation of the name from her birth out of the foam (d</>pov).
her. But surely you, as an Athenian, will not forget Athena, nor Hephaestus and Ares.
soc. That is not likely.
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epm. Ou yap.
Sn. Ovkovv to p,ev erepov dvopca avrrjs ov %aXe-1TOV €L7T€LV 8l' O KCLTOL.
EPM. To ITOLOV;
SH. IlaAAaSa ttou avTT)V KaXovpcev.
epm. II cos yap ov;
Sn. Touto pcev tolvvv dird rfjs ev rocs ottXols E opx'qoecos T]yovpLevoL reOfjvac opOcos dv, d>S eycbpac, r/yolpceOa’ to yap ttov t) atrrov y tl aXXo /xeTeco-407 pl^eLV t] otto rf]s y^js r) ev rois xepcnv irdXXcLV re /cat TrdXXeaOaL Kal dpxecv xal dpxeLaOaL KaXovp,ev.
epm. flaw pcev ovv.
SH. IlaAAaSa /xer tolvvv ravrr].
EPM. Kai dpOais ye. aAAa S17 to erepov ttcos XeyeLs;
sn. To r-rjs 'AOrjvas;
epm. Nat.
2fl. Touto epc^pLOeoTepov, <3 (fjcXe. eoLKaac 8rj Kal OL TVaXaLOL TT)V ’A.0T)VaV VOpLL^GLV d)(T7T€p OL VVV B TTcpl ' OpLTjpov 8civol. Kal yap tovtcov ol ttoXXoI e^rjyovpcevoL rov 7tolt]TT]V <f>a(jL rrjv 9A.0r]vdv avrov vovv re Kal Slovolov 7TG7TOL'r]K€vaL, Kal 6 rd ovop,ara TTOLCOV €OLK€ TOLOVTOV TL TT€pl aVTTjs ^LOVOCLaOaL, ctl Se pLCL^ovoos Xcycov Oeov votjolv (bcmepel XeytL otl a QeovooX eorlv avry, rq> dX(f>a gevLKOis avTL rov ^ra xp'QorapLcvos Kal to larra Kal to oiypca dcfyeXcov. lctcjos Se ouSe ravr'p, aAA’ d)s rd 0€La voovcttjs avrrjs ^LatjjGpovTCos rd>v dXXcov Oeovoyv CKaXeo’ev. ouSev Se dvre^et Kal tt]V ev tu> 7]9cl vovyiLV d)S ovcrav C ty]V Oedv ravTTjv iIl.6ov6rjv pcev flovXeaOaL Trpocr-
1 a Oeovoa Buttmann : Oeovby B : 7} Oovot) T.
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HER. No.
soc. It is easy to tell the reason of one of her two names.
her. What name ?
soc. We call her Pallas, you know.
her. Yes, of course.
soc. Those of us are right, I fancy, who think this name is derived from armed dances, for lifting oneself or anything else from the ground or in the hands is called shaking (TraXXetv) and being shaken, or dancing and being danced.
her. Yes, certainly.
soc. So that is the reason she is called Pallas.
her. And rightly called so. But what can you say of her other name ?
soc. You mean Athena ?.
her. Yes.
soc. That is a weightier matter, my friend. The ancients seem to have had the same belief about Athena as the interpreters of Homer have now ; for most of these, in commenting on the poet, say that he represents Athena as mind (vovs) and intellect (Siavota) ; and the maker of her name seems to have had a similar conception of her, but he gives her the still grander title of “ mind of God ” (rj Oeov voijctis), seeming to say that she is a 0eovoa ; here he used the alpha in foreign fashion instead of eta, and dropped out the iota and sigma. But perhaps that was not his reason ; he may have called her Theonoe because she has unequalled knowledge of divine things (ra 0eia voova-a). Perhaps, too, he may have wished to identify the goddess with wisdom of character (ev r/#ec vo-qais) by calling her Ethonoe ; and then he himself or others after-
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o	X -A 9 \	'f	’ '
€t7T€tv irapayaycvv oe y ovtos 17 Tives verrepov erri to KaAAiov, co? cpovTO, ’Afli/vaav e/caAeoav.
epm. TZ 8e 877 tov wH^>aiCTTOV, 7777 Aeyets;
2X1. TH tov yevvaiov tov (/)deos cerropa epayras; EPM. *EotKa.
2X1. Ovkovv o&ros pev vravrl 877 Aos Oatoros cov, to yra TrpocreXKverdpevos ;
epm. KivSwevet, ear py try croi, cos eoiKev, eri aXXy S6$y.
2X1. ’AAA’ iva py Sdgy, tov "'Apr] epdyra.
EPM. ’Eparrco.
D 2x1. Ovkovv, el pev ftovXei, Ka/ra to dppev Te Kai Kara to dvSpeiov ”Apy$ av e’ly el 8’ av Kara to crKXypov Te Kal dpeTaaTpocftov, o Sy dppaTOV KaXeirai, Kal TavTy ay iravTa)(fj TToXepiKip deep TrpeTroL "Apy KaXelodai.
epm. Ilavv pev ovv.
2X1. ’Ek pev ovv to)V Oecov irpos 0eajv airaXXa-ycopev, evs eyev SeSouca Trepl avTcov SiaXeyeaOai' Trepl 8e aAAcov cUvrivcov1 ftovXei irpoftaXXe poi, dc/)pa 18770.1 0101 EiiiOv^povos L7T7TOI.
E epm. ’AAAa 'n-oiyacv TavTa, ert ye ev epdpevos ere Trepl 'JLppov, eTteiSy pe Kal ov c/jyacv KparvAos’ ^ppoyevy eivai. TreipcvpeOa ovv tov ^ppyv &Ke~ i/raa3ai tI Kal voei to ovopa, iva Kal elScdpev el tI d8e Xeyei.
2n. ’AAAa pyv tovto ye eouce Trepl Xoyov ri etvat o '}Lppys, Kal to eppyvea eivat Kal to dyyeXov 408 xal to kXottlkov Te Kal to arraTyXov ev Xoyois Kal to dyopaaTiKov, Trepl Xoyov Svvaplv ecrriv rraaa
1 &\Xaw &vtivwv codex Parisinus 1813: &Wwv rivwv B: aXXwv e’i rivwv T.
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wards improved the name, as they thought, and called her Athenaa.
her. And how do you explain Hephaestus ?
soc. You ask about “ the noble master of light ” ? her. To be sure.
soc. Hephaestus is Phaestus, with the eta added by attraction; anyone could see that, I should think.
her. Very likely, unless some other explanation occurs to you, as it probably will.
soc. To prevent that, ask about Ares.
her. I do ask.
soc. Ares, then, if you like, would be named for his virility and courage, or for his hard and unbending nature, which is called apparov ; so Ares would be in every way a fitting name for the god of war.
her. Certainly.
soc. For God’s sake, let us leave the gods, as I am afraid to talk about them ; but ask me about any others you please, “ that you may see what ” Euthyphro’s “ horses are.”1
her. I will do so, but first one more god. I want to ask you about Hermes, since Cratylus says I am not Hermogenes (son of Hermes). Let us investigate the name of Hermes, to find out whether there is anything in what he says.
soc. Well then, this name “ Hermes ” seems to me to have to do with speech ; he is an interpreter (eppqvevs) and a messenger, is wily and deceptive in speech, and is oratorical. All this activity is
1	Cf. Homer, Iliad, v. 221, viii. 105.
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at	z w	t t »	« zn
avT7] rj TTpaypareur oirep ovv Kat ev tols irpocrUev eXeyopev, to ecpeLV Xoyov XP€^a ccftl, to 8e, olov /cal ''Op/rjpos TroXXayov XeyeL, e/j/quara (frqcrLV, tovto 8e /ZT^awjaao-flat eoTLV. eg dpcf/OTepcvv ovv tovtojv tov to XeyeLV tc Kal tov Xoyov p'qadpevov—to 8e Aeyeip 8?] ecmv elpeiv—tovtov tov Oeov (barrepel B cTztrarret 77/ziv 6 vopLoOerqs' <3 dvOpcvTTOL, os* to e’lpeLV €/JvqcraTo, SiKalcos dv koXolto vtto vpcbv Rlpep/rjs' vvv 8e ijjaets*, d)$ old ped a, KaXXcoirlgovTes to dvopa 'HppTjv KaXovpev Kal rj ye Hpts* airo tov e’lpeiv eoucev KeKXrjpevr/, otl dyyeXos rjv.1
EPM. No) TOV Ata, ev dpa poL 80 Kei KparvXos Xeyew to epe pr] etvaL ^pphoyevr)' ovkovv evprj-yavds ye eipi Xoyov.
24.	2X1. Kat to ye tov Hava tov 'Epuov etvai VLOV OLfpVrj €^6t TO €LKO§> O) €T(Up€.
C EPM. ITa)? 8-3];
2X1. Ota^a otl d Xdyos to nav cryjpalveL Kal KVKXet Kal 'TToXe'i del, Kal ec/TL SlitXovs', aXydy^ tc Kal i^evS^s*.
epm. flaw ye.
2Q. Ovkovv to pev dX^Oes avTOV Xeiov Kal Oetov Kal dvoi olkovv ev tol$ 0eot$, to 8e if/ev8o$ KaTU) ev tols ttoXXols Tcov dvOpcviTOiv Kal Tpayy Kal TpayLKov evTavOa yap TrXetcrTOL ol pvdot Te Kal ra i/jev8r] ecFTLV, irepl tov TpayLKov fllov.
EPM. IJdvv ye.
2X1. ’OpOcos dp9 av2 6 Trav prjvvcov Kal del ttoXcov
1 Kal -ij 7eTIpis . . . dyyeXos bracketed by Heindorf and others.
2 &v add. Stallbaum.
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concerned with the power of speech. Now, as I said before, eipetv denotes the use of speech; moreover, Homer often uses the word c/z^o-aro, which means “ contrive.” From these two words, then, the lawgiver imposes upon us the name of this god who contrived speech and the use of speech —eipeii/ means “ speak ”—and tells us : “Ye human beings, he who contrived speech (eipeiv epr/aaTo) ought to be called Eiremes by you.” We, however, have beautified the name, as we imagine, and call him Hermes. Iris also seems to have got her name from chpetv, because she is a messenger.
her. By Zeus, I believe Cratylus was right in saying I was not Hermogenes ; I certainly am no good contriver of speech.
soc. And it is reasonable, my friend, that Pan is the double-natured son of Hermes.
her. How is that ?
soc. You know that speech makes all things (Trap) known and always makes them circulate and move about, and is twofold, true and false.
her. Certainly.
soc. Well, the true part is smooth and divine and dwells aloft among the gods, but falsehood dwells below among common men, is rough and like the tragic goat1; for tales and falsehoods are most at home there, in the tragic life.
her. Certainly.
soc. Then Pan, who declares and always moves (act ttoAwiz) all, is rightly called goat-herd (anrdAos),
1 The chorus of the primitive performances from which tragedy developed appeared as satyrs, clad in goat-skins. Hence the name rpaytpSla (goat-song). The adjective rpayiKos may mean either “ goat-like ” or “ tragic.” In this passage it has both meanings.
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D ITdr aliroXos cit), di<f>vr[s 'Ep/iov vids, ra p,ev dvcoOev Xeios, rd 8e KaTCodev Tpayvs Kai Tpayo-€1877?. Kai eaTiv iyroi Xdyos ?] Xdyov adeX(frds d Ildv, ewrep 'Epp-ov vids ccttiv* d8eA</><p 8e eoiKevai ddeXc^dv ovSev OavpiacrTov. aAA’ direp eyd> eXeyov, co piaKapie, a7raXXayajp,€V eK tcov Oeiov.
EPM. Tcov ye toiovtojv, <3 Sco/cpaTC?, ci flovXei. Tie pi 8e 7cov toicovSc1 7t ere /ccoAuei dieXOeiv, oiov TjXiov re Kai aeXrjvps Kai dcrrpatv Kai yrjs Kai E aidepos Kai depos Kai mjpos Kai vftaros Kai cbpd)v
Kai eviavTov;
Sn. Sv^va p>ev pioi Trpoardrreis, dpicos 8e, einep aoi Keycaplapievov coral, edeXat.
EPM. Kai p/rjv yapiei.
SH. Tc 8t) ovv irpcoroV ftovXet; diairep eirres, rov yXiov dieXOojpiev;
epm. Haw ye.
SQ. "EoiKe rolvvv Kard&rjXov yevdpievov dv piaX-409 Xov, el rep /XuipiKcp tis dvopian ypcpro' aXiov yap KaXovaiv oi &a>pi‘Y]S' aXios ovv eirj piev dv Kara rd dXi^eiv eis ravrd rov$ dvdpcdnovs, eireiddv dvareiX-p, €17) 8’ dv Kai rep Trepi TT[V yrjv dei eiXeiv icov, eoiKoi av /cat ort TTOtACiAAet ta>v ra ytyvo/zeva €K 7779 yi^s' to 8e TTOiKiXXeiv Kai aioXeiv TavTov.
rn z Q \ t \ /
EPM. li be 7) aeA'qvrj;
sn. Tovto 8e to ovopia </)aiveTai tov ayopav irie^eiv.
epm. Tt 877;
Sn. ,zEoi/ce 8t)Aowti2 rraXaioTepov o
’Ava£-
eKeivos
1	wept 8e r&v Toi&vSe b: irepl twv tol&vSc B : irepl tGiv ToioifT(jjv 8e T : irepi 8e rwu roiofirwv G.
2	3?/Xoi)pT4 Hcusde : dyXovv tc BT.
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being the double-natured son of Hermes, smooth in his upper parts, rough and goat-like in his lower parts. And Pan, if he is the son of Hermes, is either speech or the brother of speech, and that brother resembles brother is not at all surprising. But, as I said, my friend, let us get away from the gods.
her. From such gods as those, if you like, Socrates ; but why should you not tell of another kind of gods, such as sun, moon, stars, earth, ether, air, fire, water, the seasons, and the year ?
soc. You are imposing a good many tasks upon me; however, if it will give you pleasure, I am willing.
her. It will give me pleasure.
soc. What, then, do you wish first ? Shall we discuss the sun ("HXios), as you mentioned it first ?
her. By all means.
soc. I think it would be clearer if we were to use the Doric form of the name. The Dorians call it "AXtos. Now aXtos might be derived from collecting (aXi£«v) men when he rises, or because he always turns (det etXetv) about the earth in his course, or because he variegates the products of the earth, for variegate is identical with atoXetv.
her. And what of the moon, Selene ?
soc. That name appears to put Anaxagoras in an uncomfortable position.
her. How so ?
soc. Why, it seems to have anticipated by many
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B vecoarl eXeyev, orc TO </)£)$.
epm. Heos' 8?/;
sn. To pbeV TTOV EPM. Nai.
e x/	~ c\r v
i] <J€Ay]V7] avro rov TjAiov €%€i
creXas Kal to </>(&, tovtov.
Sil. Neov 8e ttov Kal evov del ecrri Trepl ttjv aeXrjvrjv tovto to c/>cos, elrrep aA??#?) ol *Avagayd-pecoc Xeyovcrw kvkXco ydp ttov del avTYjv Trepadov veov del eiriflaXXei,, evov 8e VTrdpyec to tov rrpoTepov p/rjvds.
epm. Ildvv ye.
2fl. SeAavatap 8e ye KaXovatv avTY/v iroXXol.
EPM. II aw ye.
Sn. "Ort 8e aeAas veov re Kal evov eyec del, C IZeXaevoveoaeia1 p,ev dutauyraT av tcov dvopcaTcov KaXoLTo, crvyKeKpoTTipevov 8e creXavala kckX^tol.
EPM. AcOvpapflcodes ye tovto Tovvop,a, <3 Sd>-KpaTes. aAAa tov p/r]va kol to acrrpa ttcos Aeyecs;
SH. *0 p,ev p,eis otto tov p,ei,o vaOac evq av pelys op0a>$ K€KXr]p,evo$, ra 8’ acrrpa eotKe rtfs daTpaTTTjs eTTO)vvp,lav eyevv. r] 8e dcrTpaTTT], otl rd d)ira dvaoTpe</>ei,, dvaoTpooTTY) av elrj, vvv 8e daTpaTTYj KaXXoDTnadeLoa kckX^tol.
EPM. Ti 8e to TTvp Kal to vdajp;
D SU. To irvp diropu)' Kal Kt,v8vveveb t^tol tj tov Fav9v(j)pov6s -p,e pcovcra eTTbXeXoLTrevab, yj tovto tl TrayydXeTTov etvai’ crKei/rat, ovv yjv elady co p^yavYjv ? \ f	\	c\ “A 9
€7Tt Trarra ra rotavra a av airopa).
1 ScXaez'OPcodeia, Heindorf;	(rehaevveodeia B : aeAXaep-
veodeia T.
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years the recent doctrine of Anaxagoras, that the moon receives its light from the sun.
her. How is that ?
soc. SeXas (gleam) and (light) are the same thing.
her. Yes.
soc. Now the light is always new and old about the moon, if the Anaxagoreans are right; for they say the sun, in its continuous course about the moon, always sheds new light upon it, and the light of the previous month persists.
her. Certainly.
soc. The moon is often called SeXavata.
her. Certainly.
soc. Because it has always a new and old gleam (o-eXas veov re «at evov) the very most fitting name for it would be SeXaevoveoaeia, which has been compressed into SeXavaia.
her. That is a regular opera bouffe name, Socrates. But what have you to say of the month (^v) and the stars ?
soc. The word “ month ” Qa«'s) would be properly pronounced /zerzys, from peLovarOcu, “ to grow less, and I think the stars (a<rrpa) get their name from ao-rpaTTr} (lightning). But do-rpairri, because it turns our eyes upwards (rd &ira dyafrrpe^ei), would be called dvacrrpuTTTi, which is now pronounced more prettily darpairrj.
her. And what of irvp (fire) and vbtop (water) ?
soc. Hup is too much for me. It must be that either the muse of Euthyphro has deserted me or this is a very difficult word. Now just note the contrivance I introduce in all cases like this which are too much for me.
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epm. Ti'va 81?;
20. ’Eyco croi epai. diroKpivab yap p,ob' e^ocs dv elnetv rrvp Kara rtva rpovrov KaXetnu;
epm. Md Af ovk eyarye.
25. 20. ^aK€l/jaL 6 eyd) VTTOTTreVCO 7T€pl avrov. evvoco yap on ttoXXol ot “EAA^ves1 ovo/xara E dXXuos re Kal ot vtto rots ftapftdpobs ocKovvres Trapd rcov flapfldpcov elX^b/jaacv.
EPM. Ti ovv 8??;
20. Ei ns tpqrot ravra Kara rrjv ^’EiXXrjviKrjv dcovpv cos el k or cos Ketrac, aAAa p/rj Kar eKetvrjv e£ T ' >Z	/ W T /) V >	« V
Tjs ro ovopa rvy^aveb ov, obaua on airopoL av.
epm. ^LKonos ye.
410	20. ' Opa rotvvv Kal rovro rd ovopa rd Ttvp prj
n flap/dapcKOV rj. rovro- yap ovre padbov irpoadi/jab eanv ^XX^bK-rj tficovrj, <f>avepot r elalv ovrcos avrd KaXovvres Qpvyes, apbKpdv n TrapaKXtvovres' Kal rd ye vdcop Kal rd.s Kvvas Kal aAAa TroXXa.
epm. "Ecrn ravra.
20. Ov rotvvv 3et ravra TTpoaflLa^ecrOai,, errel ^Xoc 7 &v ns eirretv ire pl avrcov. rd p,ev oSv Ttvp B Kat rd vdcop ravrrj dircof)ovp,ai' d 8e St?1 drip apa ye, co iLpp,oyeves, on acpei ra a-rro rr/s yips, arqp KCKXrjrac; rj on del pet; r; orb Trvevpba e^ avrov ylyverab peovros; ot yap TTObrjrat ttov rd. Trvevpbara ar^ras KaXovcnv’ ’tacos ovv Xeyeb, coa-rrep dv el eLTTOL TTvevpbardppovv, drjrdppow.2, rdv de aide pa rfide ttt] vrroXapfldvoo, on del det rrepl rdv depa pecov debderjp ducatcos dv KaXotro. yrj 8e /xaAAop
1	8r) G : om. BT.
2	After A'rjTbppovv the MSS. read O0ev or] po^Xerai a.i>ri>v otirws direcv, on iarlv a/r)p, “whence he means that he says it is air.” Bracketed by Heindorf.
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her. What contrivance ?
soc. I will tell you. Answer me ; can you tell the reason of the word irvp ?
her. Not I, by Zeus.
soc. See what I suspect about it. I know that many Greeks, especially those who are subject to the barbarians, have adopted many foreign words.
her. What of that ?
soc. If we should try to demonstrate the fitness of those words in accordance with the Greek language, and not in accordance with the language from which they are derived, you know we should get into trouble.
her. Naturally.
soc. Well, this word Trvp is probably foreign; for it is difficult to connect it with the Greek language, and besides, the Phrygians have the same word, only slightly altered. The same is the case with v8vp (water), kvoji/ (dog), and many other words.
her. Yes, that is true.
soc. So we must not propose forced explanations of these words, though something might be said about them. I therefore set aside 7rvp and vSwp in this way. But is air called d>'jp because it raises (atpei) things from the earth, or because it is always flowing (det pel or because wind arises from its flow ? The poets call the winds dr/ra$, “ blasts.” Perhaps the poet means to say “ air-flow ” (d^rdppow), as he might say “ wind-flow ” (jrvevpMToppovv). The word abffyp (ether) I understand in this way : because it always runs and flows about the air (del del Trepi tov depa pewv), it may properly be called aetfatfp. The word (earth) shows the meaning
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0 (nj/xatvet o flovXeTac edv tcs yacav dvopcderrp yaca yap yevvrprecpa dv ecrj dpdcos KeKXypcevT], cos c/ypcrcv ''Opvrjpo$‘ to yap yeydaacv yeyewfjaOac Xeyec. ecev tl ovv T/pccv Tp> to pceTa tovto;
EPM. 'Qpat, d> ^id)KpaT€S, Kal EVCaVTOS Kal if
€70$.
Sil. At pcev S17 cSpai *AttckccftI cos to TraXacov ppreov, e’crrep flovXec to ecKos eldevac’ dpac yap ecac 81a to dpc^ecv yecpccovds re Kal Oeprj Kal rrvevpaTa Kal tovs Kaprrovs tovs ck Trj$ yfjs' opc^ovcrac 8e SiKaiaj? dv dpac KaXocvTO. evcav-D to? 8e /<ai eros Kcvdvvevei ev ri eivai. to yap ra cfwopceva Kal ra ycyvopeeva ev peepee eKacrrov rrpodyov els <f>a>s Kal. auro ev avTcp e^eTa^ov, tovto, diCTrep ev Toes TTpoaOev to tov /Xcos ovopca Si^a Si/rjprjpcevov ol pcev Z^va, ol 8e Aia eKaXovv, ovto) Kal evTavda ol pcev evcavTov, otl ev eavTtp, 01 oe €tos, otl eTaQeL' o oe oAos Aoyos eaTLV to ev avTCp eTaC,ov tovto TrpoaayopeveadaL ev dv «/ <>/»/ / » /
ocya, (jootc ovo ovopcaTa yeyovevac, evcavTov Te E Kal eTos, evds Xoyov.
EPM. ’AAAa S^ra, co UcoKpaTes, ttoXv emdldcos. sn. Hoppco OLpaL, c/ialvopLaL ooc^las eXavvecv. EPM. Haw pcev ovv.
SD. Taya pLaXXov c^rjaeLs.
411	26. epm. ’AAAa p,eTa tovto to eldos eycoye
rjoecos av ueaoacp^v TavTa ra KaAa ovopcaTa tcvc ttotc dpOdrpTc KecTac, ra Trepl ttjv dpeT'pv, dcov cfjpdvYjocs Te Kal avveacs Kal dcKacoavvr] Kal TdXXa Ta TOcavTa TrdvTa.
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better in the form yata ; for yata is a correct word for “ mother,” as Homer says, for he uses yeyaacriv to mean yeyey^cr^ai (be born). Well, now what came next ?
her. The seasons, Socrates, and the two words for year.
soc. The word Spat (seasons) should be pronounced in the old Attic fashion, opai, if you wish to know the probable meaning ; opai exist to divide winters and summers and winds and the fruits of the earth ; and since they divide (6pt£owi), they would rightly be called opai. The two words for year, eviavros and €Tos, are really one. For that which brings to light within itself the plants and animals, each in its turn, and examines them, is called by some mavros, because of its activity- within itself (ev €u.vtw), and by others eros, because it examines (erdfa), just as we saw before that the name of Zeus was divided and some said Ata and others Ziyva. The whole phrase is “ that which examines within itself (to ev avrco erdjov), and this one phrase is divided in speech so that the two words evtavTos and Itos are formed from one phrase.
her. Truly, Socrates, you are going ahead at a great rate.
soc. Yes, I fancy I am already far along on the road of wisdom.
her. I am sure you are.
soc. You will be surer presently.
her. Now after the class of words you have explained, I should like to examine the correctness of the noble words that relate to virtue, such as wisdom, intelligence, justice, and all the others of that sort.
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2fl. ’Eyetpets p-ev, co erabpe, ov fiavXov yevos dvopdrcov' opcos 8e €77et8?j77ep rr/v Xeovrfjv ev8e-8vko, ovk anode bXcareov, dXX’ emcrKenreov, cos eouee, (j>p6vY]crw Kal ovveobv Kal yvdtprjv Kal em-crrY)pY]v Kal rdXXa 8yj a c/rys navra ravra rd KaXa B ovopara.
epm. Havv pev ovv ov 8et Y]pa$ TrpoaTroorrjvac.
sn. Kat pry, vrj rov Kvva, 8oko> ye pob ov KaKU)$ pavrevecrOab, o Kal vvv 8yj evevdyaa, orb ol naw naXabol dvdpconob ol rbdepevob rd ovopara navrds paXXov, d)onep Kal raw vvv ol noXXol raw erocfaaw, vtto rov nvKvd nepborpe^eodab tpjrovvres ony eX€C ™ ov™ a€c ei'Xiyyuocrw, Kairebra avrobs cf>abverac Trepbcfrepecrdab rd Trpdypara Kal Trdvrcos C cfiepecrOab. alrbtdvrab 8t] ov rd ev8ov rd rrapd ocfibobv rrdOos a’lrbov etvab ravrrjs rtfs 86£t]S, aAAa avrd rd ttpay para ovrco rrecfiVKevab, ov8ev avrcnv pdvbpov etvab ov8e ftefiabov, aAAa petv Kal cfrepecrOab Kal pecrra etvab irdcrrjs cfropas Kal yeveoecos aet. Xeyco 8e evvoYpjas irpos irdvra rd vvv 8tj ovopara.
EPM. nd;? 8t/ rovro, co HcvKpares;
Sfl. Ov KarevoTjoas tacos' rd dprb Xeydpeva, orb TTavraTraubv cos </>epopevobs re Kal peovob Kab ycyvopevobs rob$ ttpay paca rd ovopara eirbKebrab.
epm. Ov Trdvv eve@vpr)0r)v.
D sn. Kat prjv 'TTparrov pev rovro o Trpatrov et-TTopev TravraTraobv cos dm robovrcov earlv.
epm. To TTObOV;
Sn. 'H cfjpdvTjobS' c/)opds yap eorb Kal pov vorjobs. ebY] 3’ dv Kal ovyjchv viroXaftetv cfropas
1 del T: om. B.
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soc. You are stirring up a mighty tribe of words, my friend ; however, since I have put on the lion helmet, I must not play the coward, but must, it seems, examine wisdom, intelligence, thought, knowledge, and all the other noble words of which you speak.
her. Certainly we must not stop until that is done.
soc. By the dog, I believe I have a fine intuition which has just come to me, that the very ancient men who invented names were quite like most of the present philosophers who always get dizzy as they turn round and round in their search for the nature of things, and then the things seem to them to turn round and round and be in motion. They think the cause of this belief is not an affection within themselves, but that the nature of things really is such that nothing is at rest or stable, but everything is flowing and moving and always full of constant motion and generation. I say this because I thought of it with reference to all these words we are now considering.
her. How is that, Socrates ?
soc. Perhaps you did not observe that the names we just mentioned are given under the assumption that the things named are moving and flowing and being generated.
her. No, I did not notice that at all.
soc. Surely the first one we mentioned is subject to such assumptions.
her. What is the word ?
soc. Wisdom (fipovijcns) ; for it is perception (yoyo-L's) of motion (<£opas) and flowing (pov) ; or it might be understood as benefit (ori/a-is) of motion
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aAA* ovv ire pl ye to cjiepeadal ecrriv. el Se flovXcL, rj yvcoyv] TTavraTraow 8t]Xol yovrjs GKei/jw Kal vcoy'qoLV' to yap vcoydv Kal to aKOTretv TavTov. el Se ftovXec, avTO t] votjchs tov veov ecrrlv teas’ to oe pea ecpat ra ovra ay/aabveb ybyvopbeva aet
E eivar tovtov ovv e^leodac ttjv ipvyrjv yrjvvet to dvoya o deyevos tt]V veoeow. ov ydp vorjais to dpyatov eKaXetTO, aAA’ ovtI tov T[Ta et e8et Xeyetv 8vo, veoeatv. crcocjipocrvvTj 8e acoTYipla ov vvv 8tj 412 eaKeyyeda, c^povrjuecos. Kal yrjv p ye eTTLcmrjyT) p/rjvvei cos </>epop,evoi$ tols TrpdyyacrLV eTroyeviqs T7]s i/JVXV? TVS dglas Xdyov, Kal ovtc aTroXevno-yevqs ovTe TrpoOeovcrrjS' Sto St) eyflaXXovTas 8ei to et eTrecoTyjpyv1 avTT/v ovopa^eiv. avveats^ S’
a^ ovto) pev 86gecev dv ajcrnep avXXoyLcrpds etvac' oTav 8e ovv Lev at Xeyy, TavTov TravTaTraotv rat eTTLUTaodaL avpflalveL Xeydpevov’ avpTropeveadaL B yap XeyeL ttjv i/jvyrjv tols ttpay pace to avvLevaL.
aAAa prjv rj ye cro^la (f>opa$ e^aTTTeadaL ar^palveL. OKOTU)8e<jTepov 8e tovto Kal ^evLKcoTepov aAAa
Sec eK tcov 7TOLrjTO)v dvap,LpLVT)(JKea0aL otl ttoX-Aa^ou XeyovaLV Trepl otov dv tv^coqlv tcov dp-yopevcov Tayy TTpo'CevaL eavOrj cfjaatv. A.aKCOVLKcp Se avSpi tcov ev8oKLpcov Kal ovoya Tjv Sous■• ttjv yap Tayetav dpyrjv ot A.aKe8atp,6vLOL tovto Ka-Xovolv. TavTTjs ovv ttjs <f)opds eTTac/jpv arjpLalveL e//e/	/	\\/
T} crocpLa, a>$ (pepo/jbevajv raw ovtow. Kac p>T]v to C ye dyaddv, tovto ttjs cfojcrecos ttcIut]? tco dyaerrep flovXeTaL to ovoya eTrLKetadaL. e7T€L8r] ydp tto-peverab Ta ovTa> evb puev ap avTOb? ra^o?, evb de
1 ^TreicrT^jUT/p Heilldorf: tiriffT'qp.'qv BT.
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(</>opas) ; in either case it has to do with motion. And yvwfM] (thought), if you please, certainly denotes contemplation and consideration of generation (yori/s vw/nja-ts) ; for to consider is the same as to contemplate. Or, if you please, vo^o-is (intelligence) is merely eo-is (desire) rov veov (of the new) ; but that things are new shows that they are always being generated; therefore the soul’s desire for generation is declared by the giver of the name veoecris ; for in antiquity the name was not vor/ais, but two epsilons had to be spoken instead of the eta. 2w</>pocrvv>2 (self-restraint) is crwTiypta (salvation) of tf>povr](rL<s (wisdom), which we have just been discussing. And €7Fi<TT?j/z.7/ (knowledge) indicates that the soul which is of any account accompanies (orerai) things in their motion, neither falling behind them nor running in front of them ; therefore we ought to insert an epsilon and call it eTrewrriy/z??. Svvecris (intelligence) in its turn is a kind of reckoning together; when one says avvtevai (understand), the same thing as en-LcrrafrOai is said ; for o-wtevat means that the soul goes with things. Certainly (ro</>ia (wisdom) denotes the touching of motion. This word is very obscure and of foreign origin ; but we must remember that the poets often say of something which begins to advance rapidly eavGr/ (it rushed). There was a famous Laconian whose name was Sov$ (Rush), for this is the Laconian word for rapid motion. Now cro^ia signifies the touching (€7ra<^) of this rapid motion, the assumption being that things are in motion. And the word dyadov (good) is intended to denote the admirable (ayaxrrov) in all nature. For since all things are in motion, they possess quickness and slowness ; now
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drj T<p dyavTip avTYj
flpadvTT]?. e err ip ovv ov ttov to rayv, aAAa tl avTOV dyaarov. tov Ooov1 2 t] emowpLla ecrrtv, Tayaddv.
27.	AiKaLOcrvv-r] 8e, otl pLev errl ttj tov dLKatov avveaeL tovto kcctol to ovopLa, padLov uvpBaXelv auro 8e to dueaLov yaXeTrov.. Kal yap dp Kal eoLKe p^xpt !l^v rov dpLoXoyeiadaL trapa ttoXXojv, €7retra DSe dp,<f)LapT]T€La6aL. ocfol yap TjyovvTaL to 7tdv etvaL €V TTOpela? TO pL€V TToXl) aVTOV VTToXapL-ftdvOVCTLV TOLOVTOV TL €LVaL OLOV OlldeV dXXo Tj ycopeTv, $La de tovtov ttovtos etval tl diegiov, 8t’ ov TravTa ra yLyvopeeva ylyveodaL' elvaL de TaxLorov tovto Kal XercTOTaTOV. ov yap dv dvvaadaL dXXa>$ 8ta tov ovtos levaL ttovtos, €l
pLY] XeTTTOTaTOV T€ TjV d)GTe aVTO pLTjdev CFTeyeLV, Kal TayiaTov cocne ypfjadaL ajcrirep ecrTcdca tol$ dXXoLs. cttcI 8’ ovv emTpoTTeveL Ta aAAa TravTa E dLatdv, tovto to ovop,a €kXtj9t] dpOcos dueaLov, ev-
GTopLLas eve Ka tt]v tov Ka-mra dvvapLLV irpoaXa-(36v. pLeypL piev ovv evravOa, o vvv dy eXeyopLev, irapd ttoXXcov opLoXoyeLTaL tovto elvaL to dtKaLov 413 eyd) de, <3 'ILppioyeves, d.T€ XLirap-rjs cov irepl avTov, TavTa pLev TravTa dLavTerrvcrpLaL ev aTroppYproLs, otl tovt etJTL to ducaLov Kal to aLTLOv—dL* o yap yiyveTaL, tovt eaTL to oltlov—Kal Ata3 tcaAetr e^r/ tl$ tovto dpdcos eyeLv 8ta raura* evretSap 8’ TjpepLa avTov? eiraveparrco aKovcras TavTa pLTjoev yjttov, “ Tt ovv ttot eoTLV, d) dpLOTe, du<aLov, el tovto ovtojs ^xcl; ” doKO) T€ Y]dr] pLaKpoTepa tov
1 rov 0oov Baiter : tovto ov BT.
2 ev TTopeit} liber Bessarionis : eviropla B : ev-rroplg. T.
3 Ata Hermann : I8la BT.
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not all that is swift, but only part of it, is admirable ; this name dyaOov is therefore given to the admirable (ayacrrov) part of the swift (Ooov). It is easy to conjecture that the word SiKaioavvT] applies to the understanding (avveais) of the just (too Sikouov) ; but the word Si'kohov (just) is itself difficult. Up to a certain point, you see, many men seem to agree about it, but beyond that they differ. For those who think the universe is in motion believe that the greater part of it is of such a nature as to be a mere receptacle, and that there is some element which passes through all this, by means of which all created things are generated. And this element must be very rapid and very subtle ; for it could not pass through all the universe unless it were very subtle, so that nothing could keep it out, and it must be very swift, so that all other things are relatively at rest. Since, then, it superintends and passes through (Siaiov) all other things, this is rightly called by the name Slkulov, the sound of the kappa being added merely for the sake of euphony. Up to this point, as I said just now, many men agree about justice (Stfcatov) ; and I, Hermogenes, being very much in earnest about it, have persistently asked questions and have been told in secret teachings that this is justice, or the cause—for that through which creation takes place is a cause—and some one told me that it was for this reason rightly called Zeus (Aia). But when, after hearing this, I nevertheless ask them quietly, “ What then, my most excellent friend, if this is true, is justice ? ” they
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TrpoayKovros epcorav Kal vnep ra eaKappeva aA-B Aecr^at. LKavtos yap pe <f>acrb ireirvcrOab1 Kal errb-
Xecpovaw ftovXopevob aTTO7Tbp7rXavab pee dXXos aAAa 7]8t] Xeyecv, koI ovKerb avp^awovcrw.	6 pev yap
rls (ffT/cnv rovro elvab 8bKabov, rdv 7]Xbov’ tovtov yap povov Statorra /cat Kaovra eTrtrpoTrevetv rd ovra. €TT€b8av ovv rep Xeyco avro derpevos cos KaXov Tt aKrpcocos > KarayeXa pov ovros aKOveras Kat epcora el ov8ev 8bKacov oepab etvat ev robs avOpcorrobs enebdav 6 rjXbos 8vp. XbTrapovvros ovv 0 epov on av eKeivos Xeyeb avro, to rrvp (fyrjutv’ rovro 8e ov pa8b6v earbv el8evab’ 6 8e ovk avro to rrvp (fiTjcrcv, aAA’ avro to Oeppov to ev toj Trvpl evov. 6 §€ Tovruiv pev ttavrcov KarayeXav </>rjcrbv. eevab 8e to 8cKabov o- Xeyeb *A.va£ay6pas, vovv elvab rovro’ avroKpdropa yap avrov ovra Kal ov8evl pepeypevov Ttavra <f>7]alv avrov Koapecv ra ttpay para 8 ta tt avrcov lovra. evravda 8y eyco, co </>bXe, Tro Av ev TrXetovb diropba elpl rj Trplv etrb-Xebpfjcrab pavdavebv Trepl rov 8bKalov d rb ttot' D earbv. aAA’ ovv ovirep eveKa eoKOTrovpev, to ye ovopa rovro cf)abverab avrep 8bd ravra KebaOab.
epm. <J>atV€t pob, co HaCOKpares, ravra pev aKT]-Koevab rov Kal ovk avrooy^ca^ebv.
Sn. Tt 8c raAAa;
EPM. Ov Trdvv.
28.	’ A/cove 8tq’ locos yap dv ere Kal rd
errlXobTra e^arrar'qcrabpb cos ovk aKTjKocbs Xeyco. perd yap 8bKabocrvvr]v rl rj/uv Xebirerab; dv8pecav, E oepab, ovttco db'qXOopev. a8t/cta pev yap 8r]Xov orb ecrrlv ovrcos ep7r68bcrpa rov 8bdb6vros, dv8pela
1	ireirvadat Schanz : ireTrutrOai iKT)K0^vai BT.
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think I am asking too many questions and am leaping over the trenches.1 They say I have been told enough ; they try to satisfy me by saying all sorts of different things, and they no longer agree. For one says the sun is justice, for the sun alone superintends all things, passing through and burning (Siaiovra /cat Kaiovra) them. Then when I am pleased and tell this to some one, thinking it is a fine answer, he laughs at me and asks if I think there is no justice among men when the sun has set. So I beg him to tell me what he thinks it is, and he says “ Fire.” But this is not easy to understand. He says it is not actual fire, but heat in the abstract that is in the fire. Another man says he laughs at all these notions, and that justice is what Anaxagoras says it is, mind ; for mind, he says, is ruled only by itself, is mixed with nothing, orders all things, and passes through them. Then, my friend, I am far more perplexed than before I undertook to learn about the nature of justice. But I think the name—and that was the subject of our investigation —was given for the reasons I have mentioned.
her. I think, Socrates, you must have heard this from some one and are not inventing it yourself.
soc. And how about the rest of my talk ?
her. I do not at all think you had heard that.
soc. Listen then ; perhaps I may deceive you into thinking that all I am going to say is my own. What remains to consider after justice ? I think we have not yet discussed courage. It is plain enough that injustice (dSt/aa) is really a mere hindrance of that which passes through (tov Staiovros),
1 A trench was the limit of the leap for the pentathletes.
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crrjjiaLveL cos' ev [idyrj erTOVopLa^OLievrjs Tfjs 5 St	?	✓>. V	if
avopeLas* jiayrjv o ecvat ev rep ovtl, ei/rrep pec, ovk aXXo tl rj rrjv evavTLav popv eav ovv ri?
to 8eAra tov dvojiaTos tyjs dvdpelas, avTo [irjvveL to epyov to dvop,a rj dvpela. SfjXov ovv on ov TTacrr) porj rj evavTLa porj avopeia ecrrLV, aAAa il4 TTj TTCLpa TO $LKaLOV peOVOTj’ OV ydp dv eTTTjVeLTO 7) avdpeta. Kal to dppev Kal 6 dvrjp errl rrapa-TrXrj creep tlvl TOVTCp eort, T7j dveo pofj. yvvrj 8c yovtf [iol </>alv€Tat. ftovXecrOaL etvaL. to 8e OrjXv airo T-rjs dpXps tl <f>aiv€TaL enayvop,da9ac‘ rj 8e OrjXrj dpd ye, d> rEpp,dyeves, otl TeOrjXevac ttolcl coarrep ra ap8dp,eva;
EPM. ’'Eockcv ye, co Xd>KpaT€$.
Sfl. Kai p/Yjv avTo ye to OaXXetv TTjV av^rjv jjlol $OKeL arreLKa^cLV Trjv tu>v vecov, otl Tayeia Kal B e^aLtfiVL^La ylyveraL. OLovrrep ovv pLep,Lp,rjTaL tco ovop,aTL, crvvappLoaas aird tov Oclv Kal aXXeadaL to ovop,a. aAA ov yap errLcrKorreLS jie coarrep €kto$ $p6p,ov <f>epopLevov, erreL^av Xelov emAa-pcop.aL' errcXoLira 8e rjpLLV eTL avyva1 2 tcov 3okovv-tcov airovSalcov etvaL.
EPM. *A.XrjOrj XeyeLs.
Sfl. '£lv y* eaTLv ev Kal Teyvrjv IBetv o tl ttotc ftovXeTaL etvaL.
EPM. Haw [lev ovv.
Sfl. Ovkovv tovto ye e^LV vov arpiatveL, to pLev Tav a(f>eXdvTL, e/iflaXdvTL 8e to ov jieTa^v tov vl , KaL tov vv KaL tov vv kol tov ijTa;
1 <hrlXoiira . . . crvxva. Burnet: Xoiira . , , crvxya. eiri BT (^trrt vulg.).
2 rov pu Kal add, Stephanus.
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but the word dvSpela (courage) implies that courage got its name in battle, and if the universe is flowing, a battle in the universe can be nothing else than an opposite current or flow (poij). Now if we remove the delta from the word dv&peta, the word avpeta signifies exactly that activity. Of course it is clear that not the current opposed to every current is courage, but only that opposed to the current which is contrary to justice ; for otherwise courage would not be praised. The words appw (male) and dvrjp (man) refer, like dvSpfda, to the upward (dva>) current or flow. The word yvvy (woman) seems to me to be much the same as yovij (birth). I think drjXv (female) is derived from OqX'ij (teat) ; and is not Hermogenes, so called because it makes things flourish (Te^A-evat), like plants wet with showers ?
her. Very likely, Socrates.
soc. And again, the word OaXAeiv (flourish) seems to me to figure the rapid and sudden growth of the young. Something of that sort the namegiver has reproduced in the name, which he compounded of Oelv (run) and dAAecrttai (jump). You do not seem to notice how I rush along outside of the race-course, when I get on smooth ground. But we still have plenty of subjects left which seem to be serious.
her. True.
soc. One of wrhich is to see what the word reyviy (art, science) means.
her. Certainly.
soc. Does not this denote possession of mind, if you remove the tau and insert omicron between the chi and the nu and the nu and the eta (making l^ovorf) ?
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epm. Kai juaAa ye yAtcrypcos-, co Sco/cpares1.
SO. ’£1 piaKapie, ovk oicrd’ oti 7a ttparra dvd-para TeOevTa KaraKeyf-Oorai ySr] vtto 7cov flov-Xopievcvv TpaycpSeiv avra, 77epc7i0ev7cov ypapi-piaTa Kal e^aipovvTUtv evcrropitas eve Ka Kal vrav-Taxfi arpe(/)6vT&)v Kal vtto KaXXayrricrpiov Kal vtto Xpovov. eTrel ev raj KaroTrrpcp ov So Kei croi droTTOV eivai to epifteftXTjcrOai to pco; aAAa TOiav-D ra, oipiai, ttoiowtiv oi Trjs pdv dX^Oetas ovSev (f>pOVTb^OVT€S, TO §€ CTTO/Za TrXaTTOVTCS, COOT* eTrepflaXXovTes ttoXXo, cttI Ta TrpcoTa dvopiara TeXevTibvTes ttoiovctiv ^178’ av eva dvOpdyrrcov crvveivai o ti ttotc ftovXeTai to dvopia' OKrirep Kal TTjV crifdyya olvtI (/jikos1 crc^tyya KaXovcnv, Kal aAAa ttoXXd.
epm. TavTa piev eaTiv ovtcos, co Sco/cpares’.
sn. Ei 3’ av tls edcret, koI evrcdevai Kal egacpew aTT av flovXrjTac tc$ els Ta ov 6pear a, ttoXXt) ev-iropta carat Kat ttou av Tram tls ovopba TTpayparc irpocrappLoaecev.
E epm. ’AAi?#?? Aeyeis.
Sil. ’AAiy^ p,evTOL. aAAa to pceTpiov, otpLai, Sei </>vXaTTeiv Kal to eiKos ae tov oocf)dv eTTiaTaTTjv. epm. BouAoi/t^v av.
29.	SX1. Kai eyd) croc avpi^ovXopiai, co 'ILppid-415 yeves. aAAa pi/r) Xlav, co Saipiovie, aKpiBoXoyov, /	/	V	\ J X \
pvq pie aTToyvicoarjs pieveos. epxopiai yap em ttjv Kopv(f>T)v cop eipTjKa, erreiSav pieTa Texvrjv pirj-XavTjv eTTi<JKei/ju)pie0a. piTjxavT) yap pioi So Kei tov dveiv cttI ttoXv crrjpieiov eivai’ to yap pifjKos ttcos to ttoXv (rrjpialvei’ e^ dpi(f)oiv ovv tovtotv avy-
1 <l>iKds after Hesiod, Theog. 326 : a0i7yds B: <ptyi>s T.
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her. It does it very poorly, Socrates.
soc. My friend, you do not bear in mind that the original words have before now been completely buried by those who wished to dress them up, for they have added and subtracted letters for the sake of euphony and have distorted the words in every way for ornamentation or merely in the lapse of time. Do you not, for instance, think it absurd that the letter rho is inserted in the word Karoirrpov (mirror) ? I think that sort of thing is the work of people who care nothing for truth, but only for the shape of their mouths ; so they keep adding to the original words until finally no human being can understand what in the world the word means. So the sphinx, for instance, is called sphinx, instead of phix, and there are many other examples.
her. Yes, that is true, Socrates.
soc. And if we are permitted to insert and remove any letters we please in words, it will be perfectly easy to fit any name to anything.
her. True.
soc. Yes, quite true. But I think you, as a wise director, must observe the rule of moderation and probability.
her. I should like to do so.
soc. And I, too, Hermogenes. But do not, my friend, demand too much precision, lest you “ enfeeble me of my might.”1 For now that (art) is disposed of, I am nearing the loftiest height of my subject, when once we have investigated pY^av'q (contrivance). For I think pspyavY) signifies aveiv eiTL ttoXv (much accomplishment) ; for pqKos (length) has about the same meaning as to tvoXv (much),
1 Homer, Iliad, vi. 265.
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KGtTat, p,T}Kov$ 7e Kal rov dvctv, rd opopa r] pip ^ai'Tj. dAA’, oircp vvv dy1 glttop, gttI tt]v Kopv</>T]p 8ei raw GtprjpGveop gXOglv dperr] yap Kal KaKta o 74 povXeTaL Ta dvdpaTa ^T^Tea. to pep ovv GTGpOP OV7TU) KaOopa), TO 8* GTGpOP 8oKGt pot KOTa-8y)Xov Gtvat. uvp^cvvGi yap tols ep/npocrOev Ttaatp. aT€ yap lovtcov tcop irpaypaTcov, jrav to KaKco? lop KaKta ap Gtry tovto 8g otop gp ipvyfj rj to KaKcbs tGPat e7Ti 7a TrpdypaTa, paXtora ttjv tov oXov Gircopvptav GyGt tt}$ KaKta?. to 8g KaKU)? tepat O Tt 7707 €07LV, 8oKGt pot 8t]XoVP Kal GP TTj 8etXta, o ovitu) 8n^X3opev dAA’ VTrepePrjpGP, 8eop avTO peTa tt]p dp8petap crKei/jacrOat’ 8oKovpep 8e pot Kal dXXa TToXXa V7T€p[3£flT]KGPai. T] 8’ ovp 8etXta rrjs i/jvyrp trqpatPGL 8eapdp etpat tayvpov to yap Xlap teryys Tts GcrrtP’ 8ecrpd? ovp 6 Xtap Kal 6 peylotos Trjs i/wyfjs rj 8etXta dp Gtrj' axyirep ye Kal rj d/rropta kokop, Kal Trap, co? eotKCP, o tl dv Gp7To8d)P Tj Ttp tepat2 Kal TTopevecrdat. tovt* ovp <f>atPGTat to koko)? i€Pat 8t]Xovp, to tuyopGPco? T€ Kal €p7ro8t^Op€P(V? 7TOpGV€Cr3att O 8t} ^VyT] otop eyp, KaKta pgott] ytypGTat. Gt 8’ gttI tolov-tol? r) KaKta gcttIp Tovpopa, TowaPTtop tovtov 7) apGTT] ap GL7], O^patPOP TTpaJTOP pGP GVTTOptaP, GTTGLTa 8g XGXvpGprjP T7)P porjp TT]? dyadrjs ^vyTjs GWat aGL} d)OTG TO dayGTCO? Kal TO aKtoXvTCOS del pGOP GTTOJPVptaP GtXrj</>GP, d)S GOLKG, TOVTO
1 vvv St?] 8r] vvv BT.
2 icvai b; etvai. BT,
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and the name pyxavrj is composed of these two, ^kos and dvetv. But, as I was just saying, we must go on to the loftiest height of our subject; we must search for the meaning of the words apery (virtue) and Kawt'a (wickedness). Now one of them I cannot yet see ; but the other seems to be quite clear, since it agrees with everything we have said before. For inasmuch as all things are in motion, everything that moves badly (kukw; tov) would be evil (/caxta) ; and w’hen this evil motion in relation to its environment exists in the soul, it receives the general name KaKta (evil) in the special sense of wickedness. But the nature of evil motion (Katctos levai) is made clear, I think, also in the word SetAta (cowardice), which we have not yet discussed. We passed it by, when we ought to have examined it after drSpeta (courage) ; and I fancy we passed over a good many other words. Now the meaning of SeiX/a is “a strong bond of the soul ” ; for Atav (excessively) is, in a way, expressive of strength ; so 3«A.ta would be the excessive or greatest bond (Secrpds, 8eiv) of the soul; and so, too, airopta (perplexity) is an evil, as is everything, apparently, which hinders motion and progress (jrop€v«r0ai). This, then, seems to be the meaning of evil motion (/caKws tevai), that advance is halting and impeded ; and the soul that is infected by it becomes filled with wickedness (Ka/aa). If these are the reasons for the name of wickedness, virtue (dper^) would be the opposite of this ; it would signify first ease of motion, and secondly that the flow of the good soul is always unimpeded, and therefore it has received this name, which designates that which always flow’s (act peov) without let or hindrance.
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Tovvopa. dpddts pev eyec aetpel'r'qv KaXelv, ’loots Se atper-^v Aeyet, d)$ ovarjs ravr^s rfjs egea>s atpercorari]?' crvyKeKpoTTprab Se Kal KoXeLTab aperr). Kal 1(70)$ pe av ^rjaebs irAarretv eyco Se </>T]pb, elirep o epirpocrOev clttov dpdats e\et, 7) KaKta, E Kal rovro to ovopba tyjv dpcTTjv dpOats eyecv.
416 EPM. To Se St? kokov, 8l’ ov TroAAa tu>v epirpocrOev e’lppKas, ri dv vool Tovvopa;
2n. "Atottov Tb vyj Ala epobye 8oKet Kal yaAe-ttov crvp/daXebv. eirdya) ovv Kal tovtcv eKelvpv tt]V pr)xavr)v.
EPM. Iio tap Tavrqv;
Sil. Tt)v tov flapftapbKov Tb Kal tovto (/)dvab etvab.
EPM. Kai eobKas ye dp0a>$ XeyovTb. aAA’ el 8oKeb, raura pev ecopev, to Se KaXov Kal to al-aypdv Trebpdypeda I8eiv tty] evX6ya)$ exet’
sn. To pev tolvvv alaxpov Kal KaTa^TjXov B pob ^atverat o voer Kat tovto ydp tols epirpo-aOev opoXoyeLTaL. ro ydp epTTo8l^ov Kal 'laxov tvs porjs ra ovra AotSopetv poL c^atverat Std rravros o ra ovop,ara rweis, Kat vvv ray aet tov povv tovto to ovopa e0eTo deLoxopovv' vvv Se avyKpoT'paavTes alaxpdv koXovglv.
EPM. It oe ro KaAov;
2£l. Tovro ^aAeTTCurepov KaTavorjaaL' koltol Xe-1	y r t	t	t	\	/
yet ye avTO' appovLa povov Kab prjKeb tov ov TTaprjKTab.
C EPM. Utos' dr/;
2H. Tt/$- Stavota? Tbs eoLKev erToowpla etvab tovto to dvopa.
EPM. lieu? XeyeLs;
1 Xtyei BT : Xtyoviri G.
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It is properly called deipem?, or perhaps also aiperij, indicating that this condition is especially to be chosen ; but it has been compressed and is pronounced dperr/. Perhaps you will say this is another invention of mine ; but I say if what I said just now about KaKla is right, this about the name of dpervj is right too.
her. But what is the meaning of the word ko.k6v which you used in many of your derivations ?
soc. By Zeus, I think it is a strange word and hard to understand ; so I apply to it that contrivance of mine.
her. What contrivance ?
soc. The claim of foreign origin, which I advance in this case as in those others.
her. Well, probably you are right. But, if you please, let us drop these words and try to discover the reasons for the words KaXdv (beautiful, noble) and alaxpov (base).
soc. I think the meaning of alaxpdv is clear, and this also agrees with what has been said before. For the giver of names appears to me throughout to denounce that which hinders and restrains things from flowing, and in this instance he gave to that which always restrains the flow (det 'iax^ rbv povv) this name deiaxopovv, which is now compressed and pronounced aiaxpdv.
her. What about kclXov ?
soc. That is harder to understand, and yet it expresses its meaning : it has been altered merely in accent and in the length of the o.
her. How is that ?
soc. I think this word denotes intellect.
her. What do you mean ?
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SX1. Oepe, rt otet av etvac to avrcov KXrjOrjvai CKaara) tcov ovtcov; ap* ovk ckzlvo to rd dvd/zara Oepevov;
epm. HdvTcos 7TOV.
2X1. Ovkovv Stavota dv elr) tovto tjtol Oecov t/ dvdpcbircov 7) dpcftoTepa ;
EPM. Nau
2X1. Ovkovv to KaXeaav rd -npay/xara /cat rd KaXovv1 TavTov eaTLv tovto, dcdvoba;
epm. Oatverat.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal daa pev dv vovs re /cat Stapota epydarjTaL, TavTa e’crrt rd e*7ratpera, a2 Se pr/, i/jcKTa;
epm. flaw ye.
D sn. To ovv caTpiKov laTpiKa epya£erat Kal to tcktovlkov t€ktovlko,; Yj tto)? Xcycis;
EPM. Ovtojs eycoye.
2fl. Kat to KaXdv dpa KaXd;
EPM. Aet ye rot.
Sfl. "Eart 8e ye tovto, cos cf>ap,€V, 8tavoi,a;
epm. Haw ye.
2X1. ’Op0d>9 dpa (fipovriaeoos avTYj yj errcovvpda cotIv to KaXdv tyjs ra rotavra a7T€pya^opL€V7]s, a 8y KaXd tfadaKovTes etrat aaTra^opLcOa.
epm. Oatverat.
E 30. 2X1. Tt OVV €TL Yjpav XoLTTOV TOOV TOLOVTOOV j EPM. Taura ra Trepl to dyaddv re /cat KaXdv, 417 avpLt/iepovTd re /cat AucrtreAoupra /cat a></>e'Atp,a /cat /cepdaAea /cat ravavrta tovtcov.
2X1. Ovkovv to p,ev avp,cf>epov 'q3iq ttov Kav av
1 KaXovv Badham: KaXbv BT. 2 a Heindorf: ra BT.
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soc. Why, what do you think is the cause why anything is called by a name ? Is it not the power which gave the name ?
her. Why, certainly.
soc. And is not that power the intellect either of gods or of men or both ?
her. Yes.
soc. Are not that which called things by name and that which calls them by name (to KaXovv) the same thing, namely intellect ?
her. Yes, clearly.
soc. And are not all works which are done by mind and intelligence worthy of praise, and those that are not done by them worthy of blame ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Does not the medical powrer perform medical works and the power of carpentry works of carpentry ? Do you agree to that ?
her. I agree.
soc. And the beautiful performs beautiful works ? her. It must do so.
soc. And the beautiful is, we say, intellect ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Then this name, the beautiful, is rightly given to mind, since it accomplishes the works which we call beautiful and in which we delight.
her. Evidently.
soc. What further words of this sort are left for us ?
her. Those that are related to the good and the beautiful, such as avp^epovra (advantageous), X.vcri-reXovvra (profitable), wc/>€Xt/*a (useful), KepSaAea (gainful), and their opposites.
soc. You might by this time be able to find the
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GVpObS GK TO)V npOTGpOV GnbGKOn&V' TYJS yap cTTLcrr^pbrjs aSeA^dv ti ^atverai. ovSev yap aXXo 8t)Xoc t) ty]v ap>a (f>opdv rrjs i/w^ps pbcra raw npaypbdrcov, Kal rd vtto tov tolovtov npaTTopbGva avpb^GpovTa re Kal <rvpb<f)opa KGKXfjaGab and rov <jvp,nGpb</>GpGO,0ab golkg. to 8g ye KGpdaXdov ano B rov KGp8ovs. Kep8o$ 3e vv dvrl tov 8^Xra dno-
ObOOVTb G$ to ovop,a or/Aob O pOVAGTab' TO yap dyaOov Kar" dXXov Tpdnov dvopd^Gb. oTb yap KGpdvvvTab gs ndvTa SbG^cdv, Tavrrjv avrov ttjv 8vvapbv Gnovopd^cvv gOgto Tovvopa' SeAra 3’1 GV0gIs aVTL TOV VV KGpdoS G(f)0Gy^aTO.
EPM. AvchtgXovv 8g Tb 8t];
Sn. >rEiObKGV, d) 'EippboyGVGS, ovyl KaOdncp ot KamrjXob avT<p ypcovrac, ■ Gav to avdXoopba dnoXorj, C ov TavTT) XeyGbv pob 8oKGb to XvabTcXovv, aAA* on Ta^baTov ov tov ovtos bUTaaOab ovk go. to. npdy-p,aTa} ov8g tgXos Xaftovcrav ttjv (fropdv tov (f>GpG<j0ab CTTijvab tg Kal navaaaOab, aAA’ dec XvGb avTrjs, dv Tb GnbXGbpfi tgXos GyylyvGaOab, Kal napG%Gb dnawTOV Kal ddavaTOV avTYpr TavTrj p,ob 8okgI Gnb<f>7]pbbaab to dyaOdv XvctltgXovv to yap Tzjs </)opas Xvov to tgXos XvabTGXovv KaXcaab. (l)(fi>G-Xbpov 8g ^GVbKov Tovvopa, a> Kal "Opbrjpos noX-Xa^OV KG’Xp'QTClb, Tip O(f)GXXGbV' GCTTb 8g TOVTO TOV av^GbV Kal nobGbV Gnajvvpbla.
D 31. epm. Ta 3e §17 tovto)v GvavTba na>s ex^b ^V; c/	>	,	,
Xn. f,Oaa p,G.v dnofrqabv avrcov, tbs ye pob 8oKGb> ov8gv 8g? ravra Ste^tevac.
1 S’ add. Becker: om. BT.
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meaning of avp^epov by yourself in the light of the previous explanations, for it appears to be own brother to eTTLarypt]. It means nothing else but the motion (<l>op&) of the soul in company with the world, and naturally things which are done by such a power are called crv/zt^epovTa and avp^opa because they are carried round with (o-vp-Trept^epeo-^at) the world. But KtpSaXeov is from KepSos (gain). If you restore nu in the word KepSos in place of the delta, the meaning is plain ; it signifies good, but in another way. Because it passes through and is mingled (KepavrvTat) with all things, he who named it gave it this name which indicates that function ; but he inserted a delta instead of nu and said KepSos.
her. And what is AwitcAow ?
soc. I do not think, Hermogenes, the name-giver gives the meaning to Xvo-ireXovv which it has in the language of tradesfolk, when profit sets free (a7roAv€i) the sum invested, but he means that because it is the swiftest thing in the world it does not allow things to remain at rest and does not allow the motion to come to any end (re Aos) of movement or to stop or pause, but always, if any end of the motion is attempted, it sets it free, making it unceasing and immortal. It is in this sense, I think, that the good is dubbed XwireXow, for it frees (Xvet) the end (reAos) of the motion. But the word	is a foreign one, which Homer often
uses in the verbal form o^eAAetv. This is a synonym of “ increase ” and “ create.”
her. What shall be our explanations of the opposites of these ?
soc. Those of them that are mere negatives, need, I think, no discussion.
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epm. Ilota ravra;
Sft. ’Acrv/.t<£opov Kat avco^eAes Kat dAvatreAes Kat aKepdes.
epm. ’AAt?#?? Aeyet?.
Sn. ’AAAa /3Aa/3epdv ye Kal ^pbbcddes.
epm. Nat.
sn. Kat rd pbev ye flXa/Sepdv rd ^Xdrrrov rov p povv etvai Xeyeb' rd de pXdrrrov av crqpbalveb flovXd-pbevov airrebV' rd de arrrebv Kal de tv ravrdv earb, rovro de rravrayov rpeyev. rd flovXopbevov ovv drrrew povv dpddrara pcev dv evr] fiovXairrepovv, KaXXaymcrOev de KaXelaOal pcob <£atverat flXaftepdv.
EPM. IIotKtAa ye vol, co IZcoKpares, eK^alveb rd dvopcara. Kal yap vvv pcob edo^as djarrep rov rfjs ’ A.0r]vdas vdpcov rrpoavXbov <jrop,avXfjcrab, rovro 418 rd ovopba Trpoebrrcov rd /dovXaTrrepovv.
Sn. Ovk eycoye, co 'Eippbdyeves, a’trto?, aAA’ ot Gepcevob rd ovopba.
EPM. ’AA?}#?) Xeyeb$' aAAa dy rd ^rjpbbcddes rl av €LT};
Sil. Tt d’ dv €b7) nore ^rjpbbdides;	Oeaorab, co
'Epadyeve?, cos eyco dXr/drj Xeyco Xeycov orb TTpoa-rcdevres ypdpbpbara Kal e^acpovvres a^odpa dX-Aoloverb ras tojv ovo/Jbarayv obavocas, ovrats cucrre upbbKpd rravv rrapaarpec^ovres evlore rdvavrla B rrobebv crqpbabvebv' otov Kal ev rep deovrb' evevovpra \	AS	/	/)	>/	SA	«
yap avro Kab avepbvrjcru'qv aprb arro rovoe, o epceXXov crob epeev, orb r) pbev vea c/)covt] rjpbbv KaXrj avrrj Kal rovvavrlov rrepberpe^e pvqvvebv rd 116
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her. Which are those ?
soc. Disadvantageous, useless, unprofitable, and ungainful.
her. True.
soc. But fiXaftepov (harmful) and fr]p.L(S8es (hurtful) do need it.
her. Yes.
soc. And j3Xaf3epov means that which harms (/5fXa7FTop) the flow (povv) ; but fiXaTTrov means “ wishing to fasten ” (dTrreiv), and airretv is the same thing as Sew (bind), which the name-giver constantly finds fault with. Now to /3ovX6p.evov o/irrew povv (that which wishes to fasten the flow) would most correctly be called ftovXaTrrepovv, but is called /3Xa-flepov merely, as I think, to make it prettier.
her. Elaborate names these are, Socrates, that result from your method. Just now, when you pronounced flovXaTrrepovv, you looked as if you had made up your mouth to whistle the flute-prelude of the hymn to Athena.
soc. Not I, Hermogenes, am responsible, but those who gave the name.
her. True. Well, what is the origin of	?
soc. What can the origin of fr]p.i(i)8es be ? See, Hermogenes, how true my words are when I say that by adding and taking away letters people alter the sense of words so that even by very slight changes they sometimes make them mean the opposite of what they meant before; as, for instance, in the case of the word 8eov (obligation, right), for that just occurred to me and I was reminded of it by what I was going to say to you, that this fine modern language of ours has turned Seov and also fo/MuSes round, so that each has the
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3eov Kal to fy]pLd>8e$, dtfaavL^ovcra d rt poet, y 8e iraXaid dpfiorepov 8y]Xol o flovX&rai to wo p a.
epm. Heos1 XeyeLs;
2X1. ’Eyo> col epub. otoOa otl ol iraXaLol ol TjperepoL Tub lavra Kal T<p 8eXra ev pdXa eypubvro, > kol ovx T/KLara aL yvvaLKes, avrrep paALcrra tt]v apyalav (f)O>vr]V aa>^ovaL. vvv 8e ovtl pev tov lavra 7) el Y[ rpra peracTpecfjovcrLV, ovtI 8e tov SeAra Qrjra, cos or] pLeyaAoTTpeTTearepa out a.
EPM. II ate 8rj;
2X1. Otop ol pev apxcLLOTaTOL Ipepav ttjv rjpepav eKaXovv, ol 8e epepav, ol 8e vvv Tjpepav.
EPM. ‘'Ecm ravra.
2X1. OtcrOa ofiv otl pdvov tovto 8t]Xol to dp-zn v	'$>z	** n f	\
yacov ovopba tt]V ocavozav rov uepbcvov; orc yap dopevoLS tols dvOpcbiTOLS Kal Ipelpovcnv eK rov D ctkotovs to c/>d>s eylyveTO, TavTrj ujvopaaav Ipepav.1
EPM. <X>aty€Tat.
2X1. Nw 8e ye TCTpaycpdypevov ov8’ dv Kara-voyoaLS d tl flovXeTaL rj rjpepa. koltol TLves olovTaL, d)s 8vj T] Tjpepa ypepa ttolcl, 8lo ravra (vvopacrdaL ai/TTjV ovtcos.
EPM. Ao/C€t pOL.
2X1. Kai to ye Quydv otaOa otl 8voydv ol vraXaLol eKaXovv.
epm. flaw ye.
2X1. Kai to pev ye £vyov ov8ev 8tqXol, to 8e tolv E 8volv eveKa Trjs 8eaeuos es ttjv dyatyvjv e-Trcovd-paoTaL Svoydv 8t/cata)f vvv 8e £vydv. Kai aXAa TrapTToXXa ovtuus ^x^l.
1 lfj.if>o.v dts •'qv.^pav BT.
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opposite of its original meaning, whereas the ancient language shows clearly the real sense of both words.
her. What do you mean ?
soc. I will tell you. You know that our ancestors made good use of the sounds of iota and delta, and that is especially true of the women, who are most addicted to preserving old forms of speech. But nowadays people change iota to eta or epsilon, and delta to zeta, thinking they have a grander sound.
her. How is that ?
soc. For instance, in the earliest times they called day others said ep^pa, and now they say rjpepa.
her. That is true.
soc. Only the ancient word discloses the intention of the name-giver, don’t you know ? For day comes out of darkness to men ; they welcome it and long (Ipeipovat) for it, and so they called it tpepa.
her. That is clear.
soc. But now Tjp,epa is masquerading so that you could not guess its meaning. Why, some people think day is called ripepa because it makes things gentle (f/pepa).
her. I believe they do.
soc. And you know the ancients called
(yoke) Svoyov.
her. Certainly.
soc. And £vyov conveys no clear meaning, but the name ovoyov is quite properly given to that which binds two together for the purpose of draught; now, however, we say £vyov. There are a great many other such instances.
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EPM. Oacperat.
Sil. Kara ravra toIvvv TTparrov pbev to 8eop ovtoj XGyopbGvav tovvovtIov trqpbabVGb iracfb toZs irepi to dyaOov ov6[iaabv dyaOov yap b8ca ovaa to 8gov </>atperat 8e<jp,o$ Gwab Kal KivXvpLa ifjopas, ojaTTGp dbeX^ov op tov ftXaftepov.
EPM. Kai pbdXa, a> IZajKpaTGS, ovtoj fiabVGTab.
2£1. AAA ovk cap Tip apyaiip ovopLaTb XPTb ° 419 ttoXv pbaXXov gIkos eaTbv opOcos KGiadab Tj to vvvt dXX* opboXoyY}(JGb tols vrpocrOev dyadoLS, eav apri tov €t to lorra arroScSips, ajcrirep to TraXabov 8lov yap aS arjpLalvcL, aAA’ ov 8gov, TayaOov, ottgp 8rj ETTawei. Kal ovtoj ovk evavTLovTai, avTos avTip o Ta ovopara TiOepbevos, aAAa 8eop Kal ox/jcXlplov Kal XvuLTeXovv Kal Kep8aXeov Kal ayadov Kal gvpL</>epov
XJZ	X ■> X J t	t 7	»	7
kol evTTopov to avTO (pacveTaL, eTepobs ovopLaca aT]-/xatpop to 8baKoapbovv Kal iop1 Trapra^ou eyKCKOj-B pbbacrpbGVOv, to 8g 'layov Kal 8ovv ipcyopLGVov. Kal 8t] Kal to £,7]pbba>8GS, eap Kara tt]v apyalav tfjojvrjv a7To8cps olptI tov ^rjTa 8gXto, <f>avGLTaL aob KGbaOab TO ovopba G7fl Tip 8oVVTb TO bOV, G7TOPOpLaa0GV 8r}pbb-6j8gs.
32. epm. Tt 817 'rfiovri Kal Xvttt] Kal &rrb0vpLba Kal TOL TObaVTa, CO ^COKpaTGS;
2ft. Ov Ttavv yaXeird pLOb i[>abVGTab, a> 'Ep/zoyepe?. rj tg yap r^ovYj, T] irpos ty]V ovrjabv golkg TGivovaa TTpa^bS TOVTO e^6lP TO ovopba---TO 8gXtO 8g GyKGLTab,
ojutg rfiovr] clvtI rjovfjs KaXebTab—• rj tg Xvtttj otto
1 Iqv Bekker: of BT.
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her. Yes, that is plain.
soc. Similarly the word 3eov (obligation) at first, when spoken in this way, denotes the opposite of all words connected with the good ; for although it is a form of good, 8eov seems to be a bond (Se<r/z.bs) and hindrance of motion, own brother, as it were, to [3Xa/3ep6v.
her. Yes, Socrates, it certainly does seem so.
soc. But it does not, if you employ the ancient word, which is more likely to be right than the present one. You will find that it. agrees with the previous words for “ good,” if instead of the epsilon you restore the iota, as it was in old times ; for 8i6v (going through), not 8eov, signifies good, which the name-giver praises. And so the giver of names does not contradict himself, but 8eov (obligation, right),	(useful), AwtreXovv (profitable),
KepSaXeov (gainful), dyaOov (good), gvp.<j>€pov (advantageous), and eviropov (prosperous), are plainly identical, signifying under different names the principle of arrangement and motion which has constantly been praised, whereas the principle of constraint and bondage is found fault with. And likewise in the case of frjpiMSes, if you restore the ancient delta in place of the zeta, you will see that the name, pronounced	was given to that
which binds motion (Sovi/rt to tov).
her. What of -r]8ovri (pleasure) and Xvirr) (pain) and eirtdvpXa (desire), and the like, Socrates ?
soc. I do not think they are at all difficult, Hermogenes, for rfloyrj appears to have this name because it is the action that tends towards advantage (r) irpbs tt}v ovtjctlv relvovaa) ; the delta is inserted, so that we say 7j8or>/ instead of Avirt] appears to
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C r?j? dLaXvcrecos rov owpLaTos eoLKev errcovopLacrPac, a *	/	/ n >f	\	~	\c/
TjV eV	TOVTO)	TO) TTaueb LCT)(€L	TO (TO)[JUa.	KOb 7]	ye
avba to epbiroobQov tov bevab. T] oe aAy7]oa)v gevutov tl (fjcdv&raL pLOL, and tov aXy eLvov arvopeacepuevov. ddvvr] 8e and tt]s ev3v<reo>S‘ tt)$ Xvnrjs KeKXrjpeevr]1 colkcv. dydxjbuiv 8e, Kal navrl 8fjXov dneLKacrpeevov to ovopea t& Trjs </>opas fldpec. %apa TT1 Sia^vaet Kdb eVTTOpba T7]S pOTJS TYj$ yVXTJS eObKe KeKA7]pbeVT].
D TcpipLS 8e and tov Tepnvov' to 8e repnvdv and rrj? 8lcl Trjs $vxfjs epi/iecas nvofj dneLKaarPev KeKXrjTaL, ev 8lkt] peev dv epnvovv KaXovpeevov, vtto ypdvov 8e Tepnvov naprjypLevov. evtfjpoavvTj 8e ov8ev irpocr-8eLTaL tov 8l6tl pTjdfjvat’ vravTL yap brjXov otl and tov ev tols npdypLacrL ttjv i/jvy'pv gvpLtfjepecrOaL tovto eXa^e to ovop,a, ev^epoovvrjv,2 to ye Oukolov ff	O\ J X \
opbu>$ oe avTo KaAovpbev evcppoovvrjv. ovo e7Tbuvp,ba E ^aAeTTov ty] yap enl tov OvpLov lovutj dvvdpLeL
SrjXov otl tovto eKX'qOrj to dvopLa’ 0vp,ds 8e and tt]$ uv<yeo)$ Kab Qecreais ttjs lyvyrjs e%ob av tovto to ovopa. aAAa pLTjv LpLepds ye Tip pLaXLcrra cXkovtl tyjv i/jvyYjV pep encvvopLdaP'q' otl yap LepLevos pei 420 Kal ecfaepLevos tcdv npaypLaTcov, Kal ovtoj dr] enLana
cr(/)6dpa tt]V i/jv)(r]v $La Trjv ecrLV Trjs porjs, and TavTrjs ovv ndcrrjs T-rjs dvvdpLecos LpLepos eKXrjdr]. Kal pLrjv ndOos av KaXevraL or]pLaLva)v ov tov napdvTOs etvaL,3 aAAa rov clXXoOl nov ovtos Kal dndvTOS, dOev ndOos enayvdpLatrraL, os totc, otov
1 Ke/cXy/j^vy Stallbaum : KeK^-rjuevT] BT.
8 euipepoff^v^v Bekker: eu<ppoavvr)v B: ^<pepwa,vv,qv T.
3 After elvat the words 1/j.epov Kal pevp.aTos (longing and stream) of the mss. are bracketed by Ast and others.
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have received its name from the dissolution (SiaXwis) of the body which takes place through pain. ’Avia (sorrow) is that which hinders motion (tevai). ’AXyz/8wv (distress) is, I think, a foreign word, derived from aXyeivos (distressing). ’OSvvtj (grief) appears to be so called from the putting on of pain (n}s evSutTecos XvTrrjs). >A.\0'rj8wv (vexation) has a name, as anyone can see, made in the likeness of the weight (dy#os, burden) which vexation imposes upon motion. Xapd (joy) seems to have its name from the plenteous diffusion (dia^cris) of the flow of the soul.	(delight) is from repirvov (delightful);
and repirvov is called from the creeping (epi/'ts) of the soul, which is likened to a breath (ttvotj'), and would properly be called epirvovv, but the name has been changed in course of time to Tepirvov. Ev<j>poavvT) (mirth) needs no explanation, for it is clear to anyone that from the motion of the soul in harmony (co) with the universe, it received the name ev^epou-vv'T], as it rightfully is ; but we call it evtftpoa-vvi]. Nor is there any difficulty about eTTtOvpca (desire), for this name was evidently given to the power that goes (tovcra) into the soul (Ovpos). And 3vp.6$ has its name from the raging (0wri$) and boiling of the soul. The name ipepos (longing) was given to the stream (poos) which most draws the soul; for because it flows with a rush (ic/zevos) and with a desire for things and thus draws the soul on through the impulse of its flowing, all this power gives it the name of 'tpepos. And the word iroOos (yearning) signifies that it pertains not to that which is present, but to that which is elsewhere (aXAo^i ttov) or absent, and therefore the same feeling which is called lp.epo<s when its
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naprj ov ns e^lero, 'Ipbepos eKaXeZro' dnoyevo-pevov 8e o avrds ovros nddos eKXr)07]. epurs 8e, ore eapeZ e^uuBev Kal ovk oiKela early rj porj avrrj B rip eyovn, aAA’ eneluaKros 8ta raw dpparaw, 8ta ravra and rov eapeZv eopos rd ye naXaidv eKaXeiro—rip yap ov dvrl rov co eypdypeda—, vvv 8’ epars KeKXrjrai 8ta ryv rov co dvrl rov ov peraX-Xayrjv. aAAa rl en av1 Xeyeis on crKonarpev ;
epm. Ao£a /cat ra rotavra nr} croi i/ralverac;
Sil. Ao£a dy yroi2 rfj Stco^et enawopaaraL, yv y fayy dicoKovaa rd eldevac dny eyei rd npdypara nopeverai, t) rfj and rov rd£ov floXfj. eoike de rovrip paXXov. y yovv o’lyucs rovrip gvpifraweZ. C otauv yap3 rys ifjvyys enl rap4 npay pa, oidv eonv eKaarov raw ovraw, d^Xovurj npoaeoiKev, dur-nep ye Kal rj flovXy nio$5 rrjv ^oX-qv, Kal rd ftovXecrOab rd eifrletrOai tr-^pLalvei Kal rd6 ^ovXeveaOaL' navra ravra 8of?? endpuev’ drra ifralverai rrjs ftoXfjs aneucacrfiara, dxrnep a^ Kal rovvavrlov rj d^ovXla aru^ta 8o/cet elvai, d)$ ov flaXdvros ovde rv^dvro? oS r1 eftaXXe8 Kal o eflovXero Kal nepl oS eflov-Xevero Kal ov etyero.
D EPM. Taura ^807 /zot doKeZs, co Sco/cpares*, nvKvdrepa endyeiv.
2fl. TeAo? yap -rjdT] 6ea).9 dvdyKrjv 8’ oSv en flodXopai dianepavab, on rovrois e^Yjs eon, Kal rd ckovctlov. rd p,ev ovv eKodcaov, rd eiKov Kal prj
1	at) Heindorf: ou BT.
2	5tj -ijrat cod. Laurentinus 85. 17 : 3^ ^rot BT: 3t? toi Schanz.
8	otffiv ydp t in marg.: oUcretp’ faws yap B: eiaiv yap Ts olffLv' taws yccp W.	4 Trav T: rd B.
6	ttws Hermann: irpbs BT. '	6 rb add. Heindorf.
7	ob t Burnet: obr B: oSr’ b: ob T.
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object is present, is called ttoOos when it is absent. And epws (love) is so called because it flows in (eo-pet) from without, and this flowing is not inherent in him who has it, but is introduced through the eyes ; for this reason it was in ancient times called ecrpos, from ecrpeiv—for we used to employ omicron instead of omega—but now it is called epws through the change of omicron to omega. Well, what more is there that you want to examine ?
her. What is your view about 3o£a (opinion) and the like ?
soc. Ao£a is derived either from the pursuit (3«o£t$) which the soul carries on as it pursues the knowledge of the nature of things, or from the shooting of the bow (ro£ov) ; the latter is more likely ; at any rate ofyo-ts (belief) supports this view, for it appears to mean the motion (owns) of the soul towards the essential nature of every individual thing, just as {3ovX.ti (intention) denotes shooting (/?oAr/) and /?orA.€<r#ai (wish), as well as [SovXevKrOcu (plan), denotes aiming at something. All these words seem to follow 8o£a and to express the idea of shooting, just as a/3ovXta (ill-advisedness), on the other hand, appears to be a failure to hit, as if a person did not shoot or hit that which he shot at or wished or planned or desired.
her. I think you are hurrying things a bit, Socrates.
soc. Yes, for I am running the last lap now. But I think I must still explain avayK^ (compulsion) and eKovatov (voluntary) because they naturally come next. Now by the word ckovu-lov is expressed
8	tfiaXXe Heindorf: eBaXXero BT.
9	0ew Adam : 0eu T: 0ew B : 0e<p vulg.
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dvnrvTrovv, aAA’, cuottc/j Aeyco, eiKov rd torn oebrjAcopevov av cly] rovnp rep ovopan, rep Kara rqv ftovXqaiv yiyvopevep' ro 8e dvayKaiov Kal dvrlrvTrov, rrapd rrjv PovX"qaiv dv, rd Trepl rrjv apapnav av eit] Kai apaUiav, aTreiKaorai be rfj E Kara rd ay kt/1 Trope la, on dv otto pa Kal rpayea Kal Aaata ovra tayet rov levai. evrevuev ovv loevs €kXt]6y] dvayKaiov, rfj 8ta rov dyKovs aTteiKa-crOev TTopela. ecos de rrapeanv 7] pdpr], prq avidpev avrrjv’ aAAa Kal ov prj dvlei, aAAa epeora.
33. epm. ’Epcorco dr] rd peyiara Kal rd KaX-421 Atara, rrjv re aX'qdeiav Kal rd i/revdos Kal rd dv Kal avro rovro irepl dv vvv 6 Xdyos ripiv eanv, ovopa, bi o n ro ovopa eyei.
Sn. Matea^at ovv KaXeis n;
EPM. "Eyayye, rd ye ^Tjreiv.
Sn. ’'Eot/ce rolvvv eK Xdyov dvdpari ovyKeKporq-peva), Xeyovros on rovr’ eonv ov, ov rvyyavei ^qrqpa ov,2 rd ovopa. paXXov de dv avro yvoliqs ev <p Xeyopev rd dvopaardv' evravda ydp aa^»d>s> B Xeyei rovro eivai ov ov pdopa eorlv.3 q 8’ dA^-Oeia, Kal rovro rois aXXois eoiKe’4 q ydp dela rov dvros c/iopa eoiKe ttpooeiprja3at rovnp rep prjpan, rq dXqOela, cos Beta ovoa dXrj. rd de3 ifrevdos rovvavrlov rfi </>opa' ttoXiv ydp av Xoidopovpevov qKei rd ta^d/z€vov Kal rd dvayKatppevov rjovya^eiv, aTreiKaarai de rois Kadevdovoi’ rd 0t 8e Trpoayevo-pevov eTTiKpvTrrei rrjv flovXTjaiv rov dvdparos’ rd
1	ri dyKT) b: avdyKTjv BT.	2 6i> add. Burnet.
3	oG juaiajua Heusde (/zatr/ta Buttmann): ^Fo/zaa^d ecrriv BT.
4	toiKe Hermann :	cvyKeKpoTfyrffai BT.
6	om. BT.
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the yielding (eixov) and not opposing, but, as I say, yielding to the motion which is in accordance with the will; but the compulsory (to avayKcuov) and resistant, being contrary to the will, is associated with error and ignorance ; so it is likened to walking through ravines (ayicrf), because they are hard to traverse, rough, and rugged, and retard motion; the word avayKaiov may, then, originate in a comparison with progress through a ravine. But let us not cease to use my strength, so long as it lasts ; and do not you cease from asking questions.
her. I ask, then, about the greatest and noblest words, truth (aXtfOtia), falsehood (i/'enSos), being (to dv), and why name, the subject of our whole discourse, has the name dvo/xa.
soc. Does the word ^xax«r#at (search) mean anything to you ?
her. Yes, it means “ seek.”
soc. The word dvo/xa seems to be a word composed from a sentence signifying “ this is a being about which our search is.” You can recognize that more readily in the adjective dvo/xao-rdv, for that says clearly that this is ov ov p.dcrp,a eariv (being of which the search is). And dA^eia (truth) is like the others ; for the divine motion of the universe is, I think, called by this name,	because it
is a divine wandering (0eia dXr;). But (falsehood) is the opposite of motion ; for once more that which is held back and forced to be quiet is found fault with, and it is compared to slumberers (euSowi) ; but the addition of the psi conceals the meaning of the word. The words rd ov (being) and
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Se dv Kal r) ovala opoXoyei, tco dXrjOeb, rd icora diroXafldv lov yap OYjpalveb’ Kal rd ovk dv av, C cos* Tbves Kal dvopd^ovcrcv avrd ovk lov.
epm. Taura pev pob 8oKeb$, co ^icoKpares, dv8pelcos Trdvv 8baKeKpoT7)Kevab* el 8e tl$ ere epoi/ro tovto to lov Kal to peov Kal to 8ovv, Tiva ^X€L dpOorrjTa Taura ra dvdpaTa—
20. Ti dv avTco aTTOKpivalpceda, Xeyeis; fj yap; epm. ITaru pev ovv.
20. "Ev pev toIvvv dpTL ttov CTropbadpeOa Serre 8okclv tI Xeyeiv airoKpbvdpevob.
EPM. To TTObOV TOVTO;
SO. Oavat, o dv pi] ycyvcdcrKcopev, flapflapbKov D* > T	V	\ T if	if	3 x	/
ri tout eivac. ei/n pev ovv bcrcos av ti Tin aAritfeba
'	J «	»/	« t » X l 2/	X
Kat, tolovtov avTcov, ebT} oe Kav vtto iraAabOT'rjTos Ta TTpcoTa rd)v dvopaTcov dvevpeTa etvai- Sid yap to TravTaxf] crTpec/ieaOab ra dvdpara ov8ev Oavpacrrdv dv ebrj, el T)1 TraAaia </)covt] irpds ttjv vvvl ftapftapbKfjs p7]8ev 8ba<f>ep€b.i
EPM. Kat ov8ev ye drrd Tporrov Xeyebs.
20. Aeyco yap ovv elKOTa. ov pevTOb pob 8oKet Ttpoc/xiaebs dycov 8ex^aQab, aAAa irpoOvp'YjTeov TavTa 8bacrKet/facr9ab. evOvpirjOcopev 8e, el ti? del, E Si’ d)v dv XeyrjTab to ovopa, eKebva aveptfcrcTab3 ra pr/paTa, Kal avObs av, 8b’ Sv dv ra pij/xara dexOfi, eKetva TrevaeTab, Kal tovto pi] iravaeTab ttocSv, dp* ovk dvayKT] TeXevTSvTa aTrebtreLV tov aTTOKpbvd-pevov;
epm. "Eipobye 8oKeb.
1 ely el 7] bt: efy BT.
2 5ia</>^p€L bt: biaeftpeLV BT.
8 avepricreTai. Bekker: ^p^creTat B: ^ppcreTai T.
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owrla (existence) agree with	with the loss
of iota, for they mean “ going ” (tov). And ovk ov (not being) means ovk i,6v (not going), and indeed some people pronounce it so.
her. I think you have knocked these words to pieces manfully, Socrates ; but if anyone should ask you what propriety or correctness there was in these words that you have employed—tov and p'eov and 8ouv----
soc. What answer should I make ? Is that your meaning ?
her. Yes, exactly.
soc. We acquired just now one way of making an answer with a semblance of sense in it.
her. What way was that ?
soc. Saying, if there is a word we do not know about, that it is of foreign origin. Now this may be true of some of them, and also on account of the lapse of time it may be impossible to find out about the earliest words ; for since words get twisted in all sorts of ways, it would not be in the least wonderful if the ancient Greek word should be identical with the modern foreign one.
her. That is not unlikely.
soc. It is indeed quite probable. However, we must play the game1 and investigate these questions vigorously. But let us bear in mind that if a person asks about the words by means of which names are formed, and again about those by means of which those words were formed, and keeps on doing this indefinitely, he who answers his questions will at last give up ; will he not ?
her. Yes, I think so.
1 A proverbial expression.
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2X1. IIo7e ovv aTTCbirdtv 6 aTrayopGvcov dbKauos it avoir* av; dp’ ovk GTTGbddv er eKetvobs yevryrab
422
~	/	rtf	X	~	* >fX\
tols ovop,a(jW) a UKTireptb aroL)(€ta raw aAAcov earl Kal Xdycov Kal dvopdrcov ; ravra yap ttov ovKerb SbKabov </>avT]vab e£ aAAcov dvopdrcov £vy-Kelpcva, av ovrcos ^XTh °^ov v$v t° dyaOov c^apev ck rov dyaorov Kal gk rov Ooov gvyKeb-adab’ rd de Ooov ’loots (f)abpev av e£ erepcov, GKebva B 8e e£ aAAcop* aAA’ edv irore ye Xdftaopev o ovKerb gk rbvcov Grcpajv ^vyKGbrab dvopdraiv, dbKauos av (frabpGV gttI (rrobXGbq) rG Tjdr] Gbvab Kal ovKerb rovro rjpas $Gbv ets aAAa dvopara dva^Gpcw.
EPM. ’’E/zocye doKGbs dpOcos XeyGbv.
2X1. ^Ap’ ovv Kal vvv a cptoras rd dvopara orobx^ba dvra rvyxdvGb, ■ Kal 8ei avrcov aAAa; 7ivt rpoTTCp 'rjd'r] rrp> dpOdr^ra GTUOKGi/sacrOab, Tp-bs dcrrlv;
EPM. Eikos' ye.
2H. Eikos 8?j7a, <3 'Ep/zoyeves' irdvra yovv (/jatvGrab rd Gp7Tpoo0GV gI$ ravra dvGXrjXvOGvab. C> O \	»	tf	e> zs j/	<>	«
Gb OG rovro ovrcos ^XeL» pob OOKGb €X€bV, OGVpO av <JvvGTTL(yKG<ljab pGr* Gpov, pr; rb TrapaA^pTjo'co Ae'ycup obav $Gb rrjv ra>v irpcdrcov ovopdrcov dpOo-rryra Gbvab.
epm. Aeye pdvov, d)$ ooov yG dvvdpGcos Trap’ GpOb GOrbV OVVGTTbOKGl/jOpab.
34. sn. e,07t pcv roivvv pia ye. rb$ 77 dpOdrrjs
iravros ovoparos ov8gv dba</)GpGb ra> Kal aol gvvdoKGb.
epm. riarv ye.
D 2X1. ’AAAa prjv
Kab TTpurrov Kab vorarov, Kai, ovopa eivat ov3gv avrcov, obpab
tov ye vvv 8771 SteA^Av^a/zep
1 8t) add. Heindorf.
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soc. Now at what point will he be right in giving up and stopping ? Will it not be when he reaches the names which are the elements of the other names and words ? For these, if they are the elements, can no longer rightly appear to be composed of other names. For instance, we said just now that was composed of dyacrrov and 0o6v ; and perhaps we might say that Ooov was composed of other words, and those of still others ; but if we ever get hold of a word which is no longer composed of other words, we should be right in saying that we had at last reached an element, and that we must no longer refer to other words for its derivation.
her. I think you are right.
soc. Are, then, these words about which you are now asking elements, and must we henceforth investigate their correctness by some other method ?
her. Probably.
soc. Yes, probably, Hermogenes ; at any rate, all the previous words were traced back to these. But if this be true, as I think it is, come to my aid again and help me in the investigation, that I may not say anything foolish in declaring what principle must underlie the correctness of the earliest names.
her. Go on, and I will help you to the best of my ability.
soc. I think you agree with me that there is but one principle of correctness in all names, the earliest as well as the latest, and that none of them is any more a name than the rest.
her. Certainly.
soc. Now the correctness of all the names we
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rdov dvopdroov tj dpddrrjs roiavrn res eBovXero T	« Q \	~ T W	Z »	« u
eivai, ota otjaovv oiov eKaarov ean tojv ovroov.
epm. Ila)? yap ov;
2n. Touto pev dpa ov8ev yrrov Kal rd irpdora O « 5/	V X <Z	>Z	» Z	>z r
oei eyeiv Kai ra varepa, eiirep ovopara earai.
epm. Haw ye.
2X1. ’AAAa ra pev varepa, dos eoiKe, 8ia roov irpo-repoov oid re rjv rovro aTrepya^eadai.
EPM. Qalverai.
2X1. Etev rd 8e 8r) rrputra, ois ovttoo erepa vtto-Keirai, nvi rpoTTip Kara rd 8vvardv on paXiara E fiavepa rjpiv rroiY/aei rd ovra, e’lrrep peXXei ovopara eivai; dvroKpivai 8e poi rd8e‘ et <j)oovr)v pd] eiyopev prfie yXdorrav, eftovXdpeda 8e 8t)Xovv dXX'nXoig '	f	T i y 3/ tf	« c >	/
ra irpaypara, ap ovk ■ av, aiurrep vvv oi eveoi, eTre^ipovpev dv UTjpalveiv rais X^pal Kai rfj Ke<f>aXfj Kai rep dXXcp ad)pan;
epm. Ila)? ydp dv dXXa>$, d) ^d)Kpares;
423	2X1. Et pev y , oipai, rd ava> Kai rd Kovrov
eflovXdpeda 8r]Xovv, rjpopev dv 7Tpd$ rov ovpavdv rrjv x€^pa> pipovpevoi avrrjv rrjv tf>vaiv rov irpdy-paro$- ei 8e rd1 Karoo Kal rd ftapea, irpds rrjv yfjv Kal ei ittttov Oeovra y n aAAo rcov £d>a>v e^ovXdpeda 8rjXovv, oioda on dos dpoiorar dv ra T] pen pa avrdov aoopara Kal ax^para eiroiovpev eKeivois.
EPM. ’Avay/o] poi 8oKei dos Xeyeis ex^iv.
2X1. Ovto) ydp dv, oipai, 8^Xoopd rov2 eytyvero, B pip^aapevov, dos eoiKe, rov adoparos CKeivo d eftovXero 8^Xdoaai.
1	ra G: om. BT.
2	Sr)Xw/j.a, rov aiv/xaros BT : aw/zaroy bracketed by Schanz. 132
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have discussed was based upon the intention of showing the nature of the things named.
her. Yes, of course.
soc. And this principle of correctness must be present in all names, the earliest as well as the later ones, if they are really to be names.
her. Certainly.
soc. But the later ones, apparently, were able to accomplish this by means of the earlier ones.
her. Evidently.
soc. Well, then, how can the earliest names, which are not as yet based upon any others, make clear to us the nature of things, so far as that is possible, which they must do if they are to be names at all ? Answer me this question : If we had no voice or tongue, and wished to make things clear to one another, should we not try, as dumb people actually do, to make signs with our hands and head and person generally ?
her. Yes. What other method is there, Socrates ?
soc. If we wished to designate that which is above and is light, we should, I fancy, raise our hand towards heaven in imitation of the nature of the thing in question ; but if the things to be designated were below or heavy, we should extend our hands towards the ground ; and if we wished to mention a galloping horse or any other animal, we should, of course, make our bodily attitudes as much like theirs as possible.
her. I think you are quite right; there is no other way.
soc. For the expression of anything, I fancy, would be accomplished by bodily imitation of that which was to be expressed.
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EPM. Nau
SB. ’Ett€i8t7 8e </>cov?y re Kal yXcorry Kal oro/zan ftovXdpeda StjXovv, ap* ov rdre eKaarov S^Acopa t « J/	X 5 X	f	/	w
ijpcv carat, ro otto rovrcvv ytyvopevov, orav pipy pa yevyr at 8ta rovrcov irepl ortovv; •f
EPM. ’Avay/CT? pOL.^OKet.
SB. ’’Ovo/z’ ap* eartv, co? eotKe, /zi/zipia <f)a>vf] eKetvov o pipeirai, /cat ovopa^et o ptpovpevos ry (fxvvrj o dv ptprjrat.
EPM. AoK€l pOt.
0 SB. Ma Ai’ aAA’ ovk1 2 e/zot ttco So/cet /caAco? Xeyeadat, a) eratpe.
epm. Tt 877;
SB. Tov? ra Trpoftara ptpovpevovs rovrovs Kat, rovs dXeKrpvovas Kal rd aAAa £cpa dvayKa^otpeO dv opoAoyetv ovopaQetv ravra airep p,Lp,ovvrat,.
epm. iAX'r]6rj Xcyccs.
SB. KaAco? ovv cyciv Sokcl ool;
epm. Ovk epovyc. aAAa res dv, co Sco/cpare?, plpiqaLS eLT] rd dvopa;
SB. Upcvrov pev, evs epol 3okcl, ovk dav KaO-direp rfj povaLKTj pepovpeda rd irpdypara ovra) D pipcopcOa, KatroL (facovfj ye Kal rdre pepovpeda’ eirevra ovk eav arrep rj povoucrj pipevrai, Kat, rjpeLS pipcopeOa, ov pot, Sokov pev dvopaaetv. Xeya) Se rot, rovro'3 ean rots TTpdypaat (/>covr) Kat a-xrjpa eKaarcp, Kal ypaipd ye 770AA01?;
epm. flaw ye.
SB. ”Eoi/<€ rotvvv ovk edv rts ravra ptprjrat,
1 dXX’ oi>K Hermann (yp. T): ovk aXX’ B .• oUk aXX’ T.
2 fjLi/j.€Lrac g:	BGT.
3 3^ roi tovto G : 3^ tl tovto BT.
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her. Yes.
soc. And when we wish to express anything by voice or tongue or mouth, will not our expression by these means be accomplished in any given instance when an imitation of something is accomplished by them ?
her. I think that is inevitable.
soc. A name, then, it appears, is a vocal imitation of that which is imitated, and he who imitates with his voice names that which he imitates.
her. I think that is correct.
soc. By Zeus, I do not think it is quite correct, yet, my friend.
her. Why not ?
soc. We should be obliged to agree that people who imitate sheep and cocks and other animals were naming those which they imitate.
her. Yes, so we should.
soCr And do you think that is correct ?
her. No, I do not; but, Socrates, what sort of an imitation is a name ?
soc. In the first place we shall not, in my opinion, be making names, if we imitate things as we do in music, although musical imitation also is vocal; and secondly we shall make no names by imitating that which music imitates. What I mean is this : all objects have sound and shape, and many have colour, have they not ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Well then, the art of naming is not employed
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ouSe Trepl Tauras Tas pLLpLrjaeLS r) re^vr] rj dvo-IxaoTLKr) elvaL. avrai pbev ydp elcrcv T] '
(jlkt), T) Se ypa</>LKry rj yap; epm. Nat.
2n. Tt Se 8r] 7oSe; ov Kal
pL€V pLOV-
ovcria
eivat eKacrrco, dxjTrep Kal xpcdpLa Kal
8okcl col
t\	OX
a vvv or)
eXeyopLev; Ttpcdrov avreo red xpcopearL Kal tt] (f>covfj ovk ecTTLV ovala tls cKarepcp avrcov Kal tols aXXoLs rracnv ocra Tj^lcoraL ravrr]S rrjs rrpoer-prjcrecos, rov etvaL;
epm. ^E/zotye So/cet.
2a. Tt ovv;
vavro e Kaurov.
el tls avro tovto pLLpLeLcrf) ac Su-
424
ty]v over lav, ypdpLpLaerl re Kal crvX-Xaflacs, ap* ovk dv 8t]Xol eKaurov o cow; rj ov;
EPM. II aw pLev ovv. ■
2X1. Kai 7t dv efaalrjs tov tovto dwapeevov, courrep tovs irporepovs tov pLev pLOVULKOV ecfrrjcrOa, tov Se ypat/)LKov. tovtov Se rlva;
epm. Tov7o epeocye Sokol, co ^(Lkpares, orrep rrdXaL ZpprovpLev,1 ovros dv elvaL o dvopbaoTLKos.
35. sn. Et apa tovto aXydes, 17S17 colkcv cm,-CTK€7TT€OV 7T€pl eKelvUiV TO)V OVOpbaTCOV (VV (TV rjpov, irepl porjs re Kal tov tevat /cat a^eaecos1, et tols ypdpLpLacrL Kal rats crvXXaflaLS rov ovros B erriXapL^dveraL avrcov d)OT€ aTTopLLpLeLoOaL tt]V overlap, elre Kal ov;
EPM. ITapu pLev ovv.
Sn. ^epe St/, tSco/zev, ndrepov apa ravra pLova eon tcov irpcorajv ovopear(jjv rj kol aAAa rroAAa.
epm. Ot/zat ’ey coy e Kal aAAa.
2fl. Et’/co S’ ydp. aAAa rls dv elrj 6 rpair os rrjs
1 fri-ov/j-ev cod. Vindobonensis 31:	BT.
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in the imitation of those qualities, and has nothing to do with them. The arts which are concerned with them are music and design, are they not ?
her. Yes.
soc. Here is another point. Has not each thing an essential nature, just as it has a colour and the other qualities we just mentioned ? Indeed, in the first place, have not colour and sound and all other things which may properly be said to exist, each and all an essential nature ?
her. I think so.
soc. Well, then, if anyone could imitate this essential nature of each thing by means of letters and syllables, he would show what each thing really is, would he not ?
her. Certainly.
soc. And what will you call him who can do this, as you called the others musician and painter ? What will you call this man ?
her. I think, Socrates, he is what we have been looking for all along, the name-maker.
soc. If that is the case, is it our next duty to consider whether in these names about which you were asking—flow, motion, and restraint—the namemaker grasps with his letters and syllables the reality of the things named and imitates their essential nature, or not ?
her. Certainly.
soc. Well now, let us see whether those are the only primary names, or there are others.
her. I think there are others.
soc. Yes, most likely there are, Now what is
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Staipetreco? d0ev dpx&rai pLpeco0aL 6 pcpovpevos; dpa ovk errelrrep cruAAa/Sais- re Kal ypappaacv rj pLprjOLS rvyxdveL ovua rrjs ovacas, dpddrarov core 8LeXea0ac rd (yrovyela rrpdjrov, darrep ol errex^-C povvres rocs pv0pocs raw crroLxecaw rrpdyrov rd?
8vvdpecs StelAovro, ezreira tojv avXXaflaw Kal ovtojs t[8t] epxovrac errl rovs pv0povs OKei/rdpevoc, rrporepov 8’ ov;
EPM. Nau
SH. ’Ap* ovv Kal 7)pas ovreo Set irpdrov pev rd </>O)VT]evra 8ceXeo0ac, errecra raw erepatv Kara »/o	/	>//	\ v I n	t \ t
ecorj ra re aeftawa Kat arpuoyya—ovraxrc yap rrov Xeyovacv oc Secvol Trepl rovraw—Kal rd av (f>a>-vr/evra pev ov, ov pevroc ye dc^Ooyya; Kal avratv raw (f)a>VT)evrcov daa Scd^opa eeSr] dXXrjXayv; D /cat errecSav ravra 8ceXdpe0a ev rravra1 av ocs2 8ec ovdpara eTndetvab, el earev els a dva^eperaL rravra coarrep ra arobx&'a, eg cov eonv toeiv avra re Kal el ev avrois eveorev €l8t] Kara rov avrdv f	tt	>	n	r	/
rporrov oDorrep ev rocs arocx^cocs’ ravra rravra KaXcos 8ca9eauapevovs errloracrdac errc<f)epecv eKa-arov Kara rrjv opocorrjra, edvre ev evl 8er) erre^epeev, eavre crvyKepavvvvra rroXXd,3 dorrep ol ^ovypdcfiOL flovXdpevoL atf)opoLovv evlore pev ocrrpeov povov E err'qveyKav, evlore 8e or low dXXo row c^appaKcov, eon 8e ore rroXXa uvyKepdoavres, olov drav avdpecKeXov OKevd^ooocv rj dXXo n raw rocovraw, d)S av, otpaL, 8oKrj eKaorr) T) cIkcov 8eLO0ai eKa-arov tf)appaKov' ovrat 8y Kal TjpeLS rd orocx^ca errl rd rrpaypara errolaopev, Kal ev errl ev, od
1	ei5 iravra Beck: ra 6vra e3 rravra BT.
1	aS oTs Badham : aS0i$ BT. 3 iroXXd T; ttoXXcI evl B. 138
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the method of division with which the imitator begins his imitation ? Since the imitation of the essential nature is made with letters and syllables, would not the most correct way be for us to separate the letters first, just as those who undertake the practice of rhythms separate first the qualities of the letters, then those of the syllables, and then, but not till then, come to the study of rhythms ?
her. Yes.
soc. Must not we, too, separate first the vowels, then in their several classes the consonants or mutes, as they are called by those who specialize in phonetics, and also the letters which are neither vowels nor mutes, as well as the various classes that exist among the vow’els themselves ? And when we have made all these divisions properly, we must in turn give names to the things which ought to have them, if there are any names to which they can all, like the letters, be referred, from which it is possible to see what their nature is and whether there are any classes among them, as there are among letters. When we have properly examined all these points, we must know how to apply each letter with reference to its fitness, whether one letter is to be applied to one thing or many are to be combined ; just as painters, when they wish to produce an imitation, sometimes use only red, sometimes some other colour, and sometimes mix many colours, as when they are making a picture of a man or something of that sort, employing each colour, I suppose, as they think the particular picture demands it. In just this way we, too, shall apply letters to things, using one
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av doKfj deiv, Kal ovp/iroXXa, rrobovvres o dr/ avXXaflas KaXovacv, Kal avXXa^as av owriBevres, 425 tov rd re dvopcara koI rd pr/pLara ovvrldevraL'
Kal rraXcu ck raw dvopLarcov Kal pr/pLarayv pueya r/dr/ rt Kal KaXdv Kal dXov avarr/oopLev, uiurrep eKec rd t/yov rfj ypa</>ucfj, evravBa rov Xdyov rfj OVOpLaaTLKfj 7/ pYjTOpLKTj T) 7/TLS eCTrlv 7/	.
/xdXXov de ovy r/pLets, aAAa Xeyayv e^r/veydr/v. crvv-edeoav pbev yap ovtojs f/rrep1 avyKevraL ol rraXatot' r/p,as de det, eurrep reyyi,Kd)s eTTLarr/adpLeda ctko-B TrecodaL avrd rrdvra, ovra) dceXopcevovs, e’lre Kara rporrov rd re rrpayra dvopbara Kelrat, Kal rd varepa, elre pur/, ovra> OeaaOai,' aXXa>s de avvetpeiv per/ cfyavXov r/ Kal ov Kadi dddv, co (/>lXe 'J&ppLoyeves-
epm. "Icrays vr/ IXl , co ^idiKpares.
36. 2H. Tt ovv; av mareveLs av elvac ravra ovra) dceXeadac; ov.
aavrcp oto? r eyd) pcev yap
epm. IIoAAou dpa deco eycoye.
2X1. Eacro/zev ovv, 7/ flovXei, ovrcos ottcds du dvvd)p,e0a, Kal av apLLKpdv ri avraw otol r* copcev C Karcdelv, errcyeLpdipLev, TTpoei/rrdvres, axjTrep dXlyov Tcporepov TOLS BeOLS, OTL OvdeV elddrCS T7/S dXr/-Belas rd raw dvBpd>ira)V ddypLara Trepl avrdtv eLKa^opLev, ovra) de Kal vvv av elrrovres r/pLLV avrots ’IcopLev, otl el p,ev rt XPVp2 avra dceXeadac e’lre dXXov ovtlvovv e’lre r/pLas, ovrays edev avrd dLaLpetaBaL, vvv de rd XeydpLevov Kara dvvapLLv der/aec r/pLas rrepl avraw rrpaypLareveaBaL; doKet ravra, r/ ttcos XeyeLS ;
1	flTrep] elite p BT.
2	XPVV Ast: xp7]<rrb> Z8ei BT.
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letter for one thing, when that seems to be required, or many letters together, forming syllables, as they are called, and in turn combining syllables, and by their combination forming nouns and verbs. And from nouns and verbs again we shall finally construct something great and fair and complete. Just as in our comparison we made the picture by the art of painting, so now we shall make language by the art of naming, or of rhetoric, or whatever it be. No, not we ; I said that too hastily. For the ancients gave language its existing composite character ; and we, if we are to examine all these matters with scientific ability, must take it to pieces as they put it together and see whether the words, both the earliest and the later, are given systematically or not; for if they are strung together at haphazard, it is a poor, unmethodical performance, my dear Hermogenes.
her. By Zeus, Socrates, may be it is.
soc. Well, do you believe you could take them to pieces in that way ? I do not believe I could.
her. Then I am sure I could not.
soc. Shall we give up then ? Or shall we do the best we can and try to see if we are able to understand even a little about them, and, just as we said to the gods a while ago that we knew nothing about the truth but were guessing at human opinion about them, so now, before we proceed, shall we say to ourselves that if anyone, whether we or some one else, is to make any analysis of names, he will have to analyse them in the way we have described, and we shall have to study them, as the saying is, with all our might ? Do you agree, or not ?
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epm. Haw per ovv atjiddpa epoLye doKCL.
J) 2X1. FeAota pev otpaL tfraveLaOaL, co 'Eppoyeves*, ypdppaaL Kal avXXaflaLS rd ttpaypar a pepLpr]-peva KaTadrjXa yLyvopeva' opens 8g dvdyKT). ov yap eyopev tovtov ^eXrLov, els o Tt eTravevey-k cd pev Trepl dXrjdelas tcov 7Tpd)ra>v dvopaTcvv, Gt prj apa jSovAet,1 coaTTGp ol tpay (pd lotto loI errcLdav tl diropcDoav eirl Tas pr] yav as Kara^evyovoL Oeovs alpovreSi Kal repels ovrivs elirovres airaX-Xaycopev, otl rd TTparra dvdpaTa ol Oeol edeaav E Kal 8ta Tawa dpOcds ^X€L’ dpa Kac KparL-otos ovros tcdv Xdycov; i) ckclvos, otl Trapa flap-fidpcov tlvcov awa TrapGtAij^apGV, elal 3g rjpxov 426 dpyaLOTepoL fiapflapoL; r/ otl vtto TraXaLOTryros dBvvaTov avTa eiTLaKti/jacrOaL, axjTrep Kal Ta flap-flapLKa; ai5rat yap dv TraaaL ck^vocls gigv /cat paAa KOpn/jal tco p/T} cOcXovtl Xoyov ^L^ovaL TrepL TCOV 7Tpd)TO)V OVOpaTCVV d)$ Op0d)S KZLTaL. KOLTOL OTCp TLS TpOTTCp TCL)V 7Tpd)TO)V OVOpaTCOV TTJV OpOoTTJTa p,T] ol&cv, dBvvaTov ttov tcvv ye vaTepaw elftevaL, a e^ eKCLvajv dvdyKT] Sr^XovaOaL tov tls irepL p^3ev oldev’ aAAa drjXov otl tov (ftdctKOVTa TtepL avTtdv TeyyLKov etvaL Trepl tcov TTpcoTCuv dvopaTcvv paXurra tc B /cat /ca^apcorara Set e^Gtp arroSetfat, ev elSevai otl rd ye v ore pa rjSp (^XvaprjaeL. r] uol aXXcos ^okcl;
EPM. 0v8’ OTTCOCrTLOVV, d) Hd)KpaT€S> dXXu)S-
2X1. "A pev tolvvv eyd) rjcrOppaL rrepl tu>v irpa)-tcvv dvopaTcov Trdw poL doKet vflpLGTLKa clvol KaL yeAota. tovtcov ovv ctol peraScoCTCo, dv ^ovXry av 8’ dv tl eyps /BcXtlov Trodev Xa^etv, ireLpdodai Kal epol peTadtLddvaL.
1	pot/Xei Hermann: 3ei BT.
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her. Yes, I agree most heartily.
soc. It will, I imagine, seem ridiculous that things are made manifest through imitation in letters and syllables; nevertheless it cannot be otherwise. For there is no better theory upon which we can base the truth of the earliest names, unless you think we had better follow the example of the tragic poets, who, when they are in a dilemma, have recourse to the introduction of gods on machines. So we may get out of trouble by saying that the gods gave the earliest names, and therefore they are right. Is that the best theory for us ? Or perhaps this one, that we got the earliest names from some foreign folk and the foreigners are more ancient than we are ? Or that it is impossible to investigate them because of their antiquity, as is also the case with the foreign words ? All these are merely very clever evasions on the part of those who refuse to offer any rational theory of the correctness of the earliest names. And yet if anyone is, no matter why, ignorant of the correctness of the earliest names, he cannot know about that of the later, since they can be explained only by means of the earliest, about which he is ignorant. No, it is clear that anyone who claims to have scientific knowledge of names must be able first of all to explain the earliest names perfectly, or he can be sure that what he says about the later will be nonsense. Or do you disagree ?
her. No, Socrates, not in the least.
soc. Now I think my notions about the earliest names are quite outrageous and ridiculous. I will impart them to you, if you like ; if you can find anything better, please try to impart it to me.
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EPM. noirjozu ravra. aAAa Oappoov Xeye.
C 37. sa. npcorop pcev rocvvv rd pd) epcocye tyacverac coarrep opyavov eivai iraaps rrjs Kcvrj-crecos*, rjv ovS’ ecnopcev Si’ o rc 'dyec rovro rovvopca' aAAa yap drjXov orc ceacs ftovXerac etvac' ov yap Vjra expcopceda aAAa cl ro rraXacdv. rj Se apxrj ano rov Kcecv—gevcKov Se r ovv o pea—rovro S earlv levac. el ovv res ro naXacov avrrjs evpoc
dvopca els rrjv rjpcerepav t/xovrjv avpflacvov, ceacs dv op0u)s KaXovro' vvv Se ano re rov geviKov
rov Kcecv Kai and rrjs rov rjra pberafloXrjs Kai rrjs rov vv evOeaeais Kcvrjacs KeKXrjrac, edec Se Kcelvpacv D KaXeiaOai rj elacv. rj de ar dots dnoe^aacs tov levac flovXerai etvac, Sia Se rov KaXXconcapcdv ardacs dvdpcaarac. rd de ovv pd) rd arocxdlov,
«z	x z	x '	A ’/	f	*
coarrep Aeyoo, KaAov eoo^ev opyavov ecvat rrjs Ktvrjaecos ra> rd dv6p.ara rb9ep,eva) rrpds rd dcf)-
o/toLovv rfj c()opd’ rroXXaxov yovv xprjraL avrd) els avrrjV' rrpdjrov fjuev ev avrd) rd) petv Kal porj
etra ev rd) rpopup, elra ev rep rpdyeLV,1 ere Se ev
rocs roLocade prjpcaacv, oeov Kpovew, Opavecv, epecKew, Opvrrreiv, Keppcarl^ecv, pvpflecv' irdvra ravra ro no Av anecKaQec oca rov pco' ecopa yap, ocpcac, rrjv yXdtrrav ev rovrep ijKcara pcevovaav, pcdXcara de aecopcevrjv’ ded (faacverac pcoc rovrep rrpds ravra KaraKeyppadac. rd) de av Idra rrpds ra Aerrra rravra, a orj pcaAcara oca rravrcov tot av. 427 Sia ravra rd levac Kal rd ceaOac3 ded rov ld)ra
rpex^iv codex Parisinus 1813: rpaxei BT.
2	e<bpa Heindorf: BT.
3	lecrffat Schanz: levtaOai B: ’ievOai T.
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her. I will do so. Go on, and do not be afraid.
soc. First, then, the letter rho seems to me to be an instrument expressing all motion. We have not as yet said why motion has the name Kiv-qais ; but it evidently should be uo-ts, for in old times we did not employ eta, but epsilon. And the beginning of Ki'j/i/crts is from kIzlv, a foreign word equivalent to iVvat (go)- So we should find that the ancient word corresponding to our modern form would be ; but now by the employment of the foreign word Kuiv, change of epsilon to eta, and the insertion of nu it has become /averts, though it ought to be Kiavecris or eurig. And (rracris (rest) signifies the negation of motion, but is called (rrdcris for euphony. Well, the letter rho, as I was saying, appeared to be a fine instrument expressive of motion to the name-giver who wished to imitate rapidity, and he often applies it to motion. In the first place, in the words peiv (flow) and poy (current) he imitates their rapidity by this letter, then in rpopos (trembling) and in rpexetv (run), and also in such words as Kpoveiv (strike), Opaveiv (break), epeiKtiv (rend), Opvirreiv (crush), KeppaTifav (crumble), pvpfde.’i.v (whirl), he expresses the action of them all chiefly by means of the letter rho ; for he observed, I suppose, that the tongue is least at rest and most agitated in pronouncing this letter, and that is probably the reason why he employed it for these words. Iota again, he employs for everything subtle, which can most readily pass through all things. Therefore he imitates the nature of tevai (go) and UtrOat (hasten) by means of iota, just as he has imitated
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aTro/zt^tetrat, durnep ye Sta rov tf>c Kal rov i/jl Kal rov oiypa Kal tov S^Ta, otl TTPevpardtbr] Ta ypdppaTa, vrdvTa to, TOLavTa peptpTjTaL avTOLS dvopdlpov, olov to i/wypov Kal to £eov Kal to aeteuOac Kal dAcos* creLopov. Kal otov itov to </)Vcrai8es pipr/TCM, Travrayov evTavOa d>s to ttoXv Ta TOLavTa ypdppaTa eiTLc/iepeLV ^atverat 6 Ta ovopaTa TiOep,evos. Trjs S’ aS tov 8eXra avp-TTieaeats Kac tov Tav Kal direpeLcreais Trjs yXd>TTqs B Trjv SvvapLV xpyjocpov (fialveTai 'qy'qaaaffaL repos tyjv pcpTjow tov 8ecrpov Kal Tfjs (jraoecos- OTL 8e oXicrOaveL paXLcrra ev Tcp Xdfl8a rj yXaiTTa KaT-i8d)v, d</>op,OLO)v covdpaae ra re Aeta Kal avTo to oXiaOdveLV Kal to Xurrapov Kal to KoXXadies Kal TaXXa TravTa ra TOtavTa. rj Se dXLcrdavovcrqs Trjs yXa>TT7]s dvTLXap,pdv€TaL T] tov yapLpLa 8vvapLLS> to yXtaxpov aTrep,Lp,'qcraTO Kal yXvKv Kal yXoLcvSes. C tov o aS vv to eLCFO) alcr96p,evos ttjs (pajv'fjs, to evSov Kat Ta evTos (vvopLacrev, d)$ a^o/zotcov tols ypap,p,aaL ra epya. to S’ aS dXc/ja tco peyaXcp aTreScoKe, Kal T<p pr/KeL to S^Ta, otl peydXa to. ypappaTa. els Se to yoyyvXov tov oS Sedpevos orjpeLov, tovto irXeLGTOV avTtp els to ovopa ev-eKepacrev. Kal TaXXa ovtco c/jalveTaL TTpoa^Lpd^eLV Kal Kara ypdppaTa Kal Kara crvXXaBds e/eaara)
/	XV	’	t	1
tow ovtcdv crqpeLov Te KaL ovopa ttolivv o vopo-6eT7js, ck Se TovTow Ta XoLTra 'qdr^1 avTOLs tovtols (jWTL0evaL aTropLpovpevos. avTq poL c^alveTaL, <3 D 'Ep/zdyeves, ^ovXeaOaL etvaL rj tcvv dvopdrcvv
dpOoTrjs, el ptf tl dXXo KpaTvXos d8e XeyeL.
38. epm. Kat pry, di ^coKpaTes, TroXXd ye poi 1 ij8r) cod. Parisians 1813: y8ei BT.
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all such notions as $v\p6v (cold, shivering), gov (seething), <reiecr0ai (shake), and (reicpos (shock) by means of phi, psi, sigma, and zeta, because those letters are pronounced with much breath. Whenever he imitates that which resembles blowing, the giver of names always appears to use for the most part such letters. And again he appears to have thought that the compression and pressure of the tongue in the pronunciation of delta and tau was naturally fitted to imitate the notion of binding and rest. And perceiving that the tongue has a gliding movement most in the pronunciation of lambda, he made the words Ada (level), oXwOaveiv (glide) itself, Ki/n-apov (sleek), /coAAwSes (glutinous), and the like to conform to it. Where the gliding of the tongue is stopped by the sound of gamma he reproduced the nature of yXurxpov (glutinous), yX.vKv (sweet), and yXoiwScs (gluey). And again, perceiving that nu is an internal sound, he made the words ep8ov (inside) and evros (within), assimilating the meanings to the letters, and alpha again he assigned to greatness, and eta to length, because the letters are large. He needed the sign O for the expression of yoyyvXov (round), and made it the chief element of the word. And in this way the lawgiver appears to apply the other letters, making by letters and syllables a name for each and every thing, and from these names he compounds all the rest by imitation. This, Hermogenes, appears to me to be the theory of the correctness of names, unless, indeed, Cratylus has some other view.
her. Truly, Socrates, as I said in the beginning,
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TroXXaKLS 77payp ar a Trap t KparvAos', djarrep Kar dpyds eXeyov, cfjdaKOJV pev elvai dpddryra dvo-parajv, yns S’ eorlv ovSev oa<j>es Xeyajv, axrre pe py SvvaaOaL elSevaL Trorepov eKOJV t) aKoov ovtojs aoac/jujs eKaorore Trepl avrajv XeyeL. vvv ovv poL, E a> KparvAe, evavrlov HajKpdrovs ewre Trorepov apeoKCL ool y XeyeL XajKparys Trepl dvoparajv, 77 exits' Try dXXy koXXlov Xeyeiv; Kal el €X€L$> A eye, Iva yroL padys rrapa ^ajKpdrovs y SiSagys ypas dpfiorepovs.
KPA. Ti Be, dj 'JLppdyeves; SoKeL ool pqSlov eivac ovtoj rayy padelv re Kal StSa^ai otlovv rrpaypa, py otl roaovrov, o Sy Sokcl ev tols pey Lotov1 etvac;
428 epm. Md AZ’, ovk epotye. aAAa to tov fHatoSov KaXcos poL (jjalveraL eyecv, to el Kal ns opLKpov errl opvKpcp KaradeLT), rrpovpyov elvaL. el ovv Kal opLKpov TL olds T €L TtXcOV TTOLT)OaL, pY] dlTOKapve, aAA’ evepyereL Kal IjajKparY) rdvSe—Slkolos 8’ el— \	> z
Kat epe.
Sn. Kat pev Sy eyajye Kal avrds, a> KparvAe, ovSev dv laxvpLoalpyv ojv e’ipyKa, y Se poL e^alvero pe6 ILppoyevovs €TreoKei/japyv, ojotc rovrov ye B eveKa dappcov Xeye, e’l tl dyecs fteXnov, ojs epov evSe^opevov. el pevroc xyecs tl av koXXlov tovtojv XeyeLV, ovk dv davpd^oLpL' So Keis yap poL avrds re eoKe(/>daL rd roLavra Kal Trap' dXXojv pepady-KevaL. edv ovv Xeyys tl koXXlov, eva tujv padyrujv irepl dpddryros dvoparajv Kal epe ypdc/jov.
kpa. ’AAAa pev Sy, d) ^ajKpares, djarrep av
1 iv rots p.6ytffTOv liber Bessarionis: iv rots ^eyicrois fieyiTTov BT.
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Cratylus often troubles me a good deal; he declares that there is such a thing as correctness of names, but does not say clearly what it is ; and so I cannot tell whether he speaks so obscurely about it on any given occasion intentionally or unintentionally. So now, Cratylus, tell me, in the presence of Socrates, do you like what Socrates says about names, or have you a better theory to propose ? And if you have, tell us about it; then you will either learn from Socrates or instruct both him and me.
cra. But, Hermogenes, do you think it is an easy matter to learn or teach any subject so quickly, especially so important an one as this, which appears to me to be one of the most important ?
her. No, by Zeus, I do not. But I think Hesiod is right in saying :
If you can only add little to little, it is worth while.1 So now if you can make even a little progress, do not shirk the trouble, but oblige Socrates—you owe it to him—and me.
soc. For that matter, Cratylus, I would not positively affirm any of the things I have said. I merely expressed the opinions which I reached with the help of Hermogenes. So far as I am concerned, you need not hesitate, and if your view is better than mine, I will accept it. And I should not be at all surprised if it were better ; for I think you have not only investigated such matters yourself but have been taught about them by others. So if you have any better theory to propound, put me down as one of your pupils in the course on the correctness of names.
cra. Yes, Socrates, I have, as you say, paid 1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 359.
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Aeyet?, pepeXyKev re pob irepl avnvv Kal bcra)s dv are rrobycrabpyv paOyTyv. c/ioflovpac pcvTOb py C tovtov rrav Tovvavnov y, on, pot ira)$ errepycTab
Xeyebv rrpos ere to tov A^tAAecosj o ckccvos ev Airat? rrpos tov A’lavTa Aeyet. <j)yad Be
Atav Aboyeves TeXapdwbe, Kolpave Xaaiv, rravTa n pob KaTa Ovpov cetera) pvOycracrdab.
Kac epol erv, a> Sco/rpares’, errbebKujs (f>atvei koto, vow ypyopcpBcbv, ewe rrap* l&v0v(/)povos errirrvovs yevopevos, cltc Kal dXXy ns Movaa 7raAat ae evovera eAeAi^ei.
D 5X1. *Qya0e KparvAe, Oavpa^a) Kal avTos rrdXab ryv epavTov cro^tav Kal amerTO). Bokcl ovv p,oi Xprjvat, cTravacTKci/jacrdai,. n Kal Xeya). to yap c^arraTderOai, avTov v^’ avrov rravTayv vaXerra)-TaTQV- OTav yap p^de erpuepov arrooTaTfj, aAA del rraprj 6 e^aTTaTrjoatv, rrd>s ov Beivdv; Bet Bij, d)S eoLKe, f)ap,a peTaoTpc^evOab errl ra rrpo-ecprjpeva, Kal TrecpaerOac, to ckcIvov tov rrobrjTov, pXerrecv dpa irpdcrcra) Kal orrluao). Kal By Kal
E wvl ypets IBcopev n ypev etprprab. dvoparos, t/>apev, opdoTys cernv avTy, yns GvBet^cTab otov coti to rrpaypa’ Kal tovto <j)d)p€V bKavcos eepyerdab;
KPA. ’E/zoc pev BoKeb rrdvv crfdBpa, <3 iid)KpaTcs.
SX1. AtSaaKaAtaj apa eveKa ra ovopaTa XeyeTab ,* KPA. Haw ye.
Sn. Ovkovv (/>d>pev Kal TavTyv Tcyyyv etvae Kal Bypbovpyovs avrys;
kpa. IIdvv ye.
1 Homer, Iliad, ix. 644 f. 2 Ibid. i. 343, iii. 109.
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attention to these matters, and perhaps I might make you my pupil. However, I am afraid the opposite is the case, and I am impelled to say to you what Achilles says in the “ Prayers ” to Ajax. He says :1
Ajax, descendant of Zeus, son of Telamon, chief of thy people,
All thou hast uttered is good in my sight and pleases my spirit.
And so, Socrates, your oracular utterances seem to me to be much to my mind, whether you are inspired by Euthyphro or some other Muse has dwelt within you all along without our knowing it.
soc. My excellent Cratylus, I myself have been marvelling at my own wisdom all along, and I cannot believe in it. So I think we ought to reexamine my utterances. For the worst of all deceptions is self-deception. How can it help being terrible, when the deceiver is always present and never stirs from the spot ? So I think we must turn back repeatedly to what we have said and must try, as the poet says, to look “ both forwards and backwards.” 2 Then let us now see what we have said. Correctness of a name, we say, is the quality of showing the nature of the thing named. Shall we call that a satisfactory statement ?
cra. I am perfectly satisfied with it, Socrates.
soc. Names, then, are given with a view to instruction ?
cra. Certainly.
soc. Shall we, then, say that this instruction is an art and has its artisans ?
cra. Certainly.
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sn. Twas;
429 kpa. Ovairep av Kar dpxds eXeyes, rovs vopo-3 er as.
Sfl. Tldrepov ovv Kal ravr'qv <f)d)pev rrjv rexvrjv ev tols avdpoiiroLS eyylyveaOaL coairep Kal ras dXXas, t/ pv); ftovXopaL de XeyeLV to roLovde. £o>-ypdfioL elalv ttov ol pev xelpovs, ol Se apewovs;
kpa. flaw ye.
2H. (Jvkovv ol pev apewovs ra avrcov epya KaXXla) 'TrapexovraL, ra £a>a, ol 8e cf>avXdrepa; Kal oLKoddpoL coaavrajs ol pev KaXXlovs ras OLKias epyd^ovraL, ol 3e alaylovs;
KPA. Na/.
B sn. TAp’ ovv Kal vopoOeraL ol pev KaXXla) rd epya rd avrcuv TrapexovraL, ol de a'caycco;
KPA. Ov pOL SoKeL TOVTO eTL.
sn. Ov/c apa Sokovct/ ool vopoL ol pev {3cXtlovs, ol </>avXorepoL etvac;
kpa. Ov Si/ra.
SH. Ov8e ovopa, ojs eoLKe, SoKeL ool KeLadaL rd pev x€^Pov> apeLvov;
kpa. Ov Sijra.
SQ. IJ-dvra dpa rd dvopara dp3a)s KeZraL; kpa. "Ocra ye ovopard earLV.
SD. T/ o$v; o Kal dprL eXeyero, 'IZppoyeveL 0 7<pSe irdrepov prjde dvopa tovto KeZaOaL (f>ajpev, €i pr] tl avrcp iLppov yeveaecos TrpoarjKeL, rj KeZaOaL pev, ov pevroL dpOcvs ye;
kpa. 0v3e KeZaOai epoLye doKeZ, <3 ^coKpares, aAAa doKeZv KeZaOaL, ewaL de erepov tovto tov-vopa, o&nep Kal rj </>vaLS rd dvopa d^Xovaa.
2H. Yldrepov ovde ipevderaL, drav tls <f>fj 'Eppo-152
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soc. Who are they ?
cra. The lawgivers, as you said in the beginning.
soc. Shall we declare that this art arises in men like the other arts, or not ? What I mean is this : Some painters are better, and others worse, are they not ?
cra. Certainly.
soc. And the better produce better works—that is, their paintings—and the others worse works ? And likewise some builders build better houses and others worse ?
cra. Yes.
soc. Then do some lawgivers produce better, and others worse works ?
cra. No ; at that point I cease to agree.
soc. Then you do not think that some laws are better, and some worse ?
cra. No, I do not.
soc. And you do not, it appears, think that one name is better, and another worse ?
cra. No, I do not.
soc. Then all names are correct ?
cra. All that are really names.
soc. How about the name of our friend Hermogenes, which was mentioned a while ago ? Shall we say that it is not his name at all, unless he belongs to the race of Hermes, or that it is his name, but is incorrect ?
cra. I think, Socrates, that it is not his name at all; it appears to be his, but is really the name of some one else who possesses the nature that makes the name clear.
soc. And when anyone says that our friend is Hermogenes, is he not even speaking falsely ? For
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yevY] avrov ecmc; prj yap ov8e rovro aS fi, rd rovrov </>avac ^ppoyevrj etvac, el pY] ecrrcv;
II cos- Aeyecs;
KPA.
Sil. TApa orc ipevdfj Xeyecv rd rrapairav ovk ecrrcv, D apa rovro croc dvvarac 6 Xoyos; avyyoc yap rcves oc Xeyovres, co <f>cXe KparvAe, Kat vvv Kal TraAat.
kpa. FIwj yap dv, co Ucokpares, Xeycov ye res eX X /	X X -JX X /	*»X	>	/ 5
tovto o Aeyeb, p/q to ov Aeyob; T] ov tovto eorbv rd i/jev&rj Xeyecv, rd pY] rd dvr a Xeyecv;
Sn. Ysjop^drepos pev 6 Xoyos rj Kar epee Kac Kara rrjv epcTjv ^Xckcov, co eraepe' dpcos pcevroc elire pcoc roadvde' norepov Xeyecv pev ov doKec E croc etvac i/tev&q, <f)dvac de;
KPA. Ov poc doKec ovde </)dvac.
SH. Ov§e ecTrecv ovde TrpoaecTrecv; oeov el res dTTavrrpras croc gtti ^eveas, Xaftdpevos rrjs %ecpds ecrroc' xacpe, a> £eve ’A^vate, vie UpcKplcovos 'lEappdyeves, ovros Xe^ecev dv ravra r/ c^alr] dv o -»x	>/	-jx	■rt	/	^x ex	x
ravra rj ei/rrob av TavTa tj TTpocecTTOb av ovtoj ae
x	f S' S	’S'
p,€V ov9 vjppbO'yevY} de tovoc; tj ovoeva;
KPA. ’E/zot pev doKec, co TicoKpares, dXXcos dv ovros ravra cf>0eygacr9ac.
Sn. ’AAA’ dyaTTrprdv Kai rovro. Trdrepov yap 430 dX^O-rj dv cf)0ey£acro ravra 6 cf)0ey^dpevos rj i/revdrj; r/ rd pev rc avrcov aXrjOes, rd de i/sevdos; Kal yap dv Kal rovro e^apKocr).
KPA. Woc/iecv eycoy* dv c^acrjv rov rocovrov, r	•> x t \	t/	st
pariqv avrov eavrov Kcvovvra, coarTrep av ec re X<tXKeiov KcvYprece Kpovcras.
39. sri. Qepe drj, edv ttyj dcaXXaxdcopev, co TZ 'X 1* ’	’	*x\ X	X 1 Y\ J /	XV
AparvAe* ap ovk aAAo pbev av epabrjs to ovopba tbvab) aAAo oe e/cetro ov to ovopba eoTbv;
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perhaps it is not even possible to say that he is Hermogenes, if he is not.
cra. What do you mean ?
soc. Do you mean to say that it is impossible to speak falsehood at all ? For there are, my dear Cratylus, many who do so, and who have done so in the past.
cra. Why, Socrates, how could anyone who says that which he says, say that which is not ? Is not falsehood saying that which is not ?
soc. Your reasoning is too clever for me at my age, my friend. However, tell me this : Do you think it is possible to speak falsehood, but not to say it ?
cra. Neither to speak nor to say it.
soc. Nor utter it or use it as a form of address ? For instance, if some one should meet you in hospitable fashion, should grasp your hand and say, “ Well met, my friend from Athens, son of Smicrion, Hermogenes,” would he be saying or speaking or uttering or addressing these words not to you, but to Hermogenes—or to nobody ?
cra. I think, Socrates, the man would be producing sounds without sense.
soc. Even that reply is welcome ; for I can ask whether the words he produced would be true, or false, or partly true and partly false. Even that would suffice.
cra. I should say that the man in such a case was merely making a noise, going through purposeless motions, as if he were beating a bronze pot.
soc. Let us see, Cratylus, if we cannot come to terms somehow. You would agree, would you not, that the name is one thing and the thing of which it is the name is another ?
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KPA. ’'Eytuye.
2X1. OvKOVV Kal TO ovop,a OpioXoyCIS pLipLTjpid Tl B eivai tov rrpdypiaTos;
KPA. ITavrcov /xaAicrra.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal ra £coypatf>Y)p,aTa Tpdrrov Tivd dXXov Ae'yeis jai/zi^iara eivai rtpaypLaTOiv riva>v;
kpa. Nat.
2X1. 0epe S?j—iao)s yap cya> ov piavddvcv arra 77OT €(ttw a Ae/ecs, av oe Ta% av opuo)$ A&yocs —eoTi Siaveip,ai Kal rrpoacvcy kc.lv raura dpufroTcpa Ta pLip.'qpiaTa, Ta re ^coypafajpiaTa KaKciva rd ovo/zara, tols rrpaypiaaiv ojv pipirjpLaTa cotlv, fj ov;
0 KPA. ’'Eariv.
2X1. IIpa>TOV /zev S17 ctkottci t68c. ap* dv tls ty)v p,ev tov dvSpos ciKova Tip dv3pl arrobolrj, tt)v Se r^s yvvaiKos Tfj yvvaiKi, Kal TaXXa ovtojs ; ■
KPA. Haw p,cv ovv.
SH. Ovkovv Kal tovvovtlov ttjv piev tov dv3pos T'p yvvaiKL, tt]V Se Tfjs yvvaiKos Tip dv8pl;
KPA. "Eoti Kal TavTa.
Sn. TAp’ ovv aurai at Siavo/xat a^i^orepai ? n f n e c / opvaL, T] T] erepa;
KPA. 'H erepa.
SH. H av GKacTTCp, oipiai, to rrpoarjKov re Kai
to opioiov arroBidaj.
kpa. ^Ep-oiye So/cei.
wIva tolvvv pf] pLaycvpicOa ev tols Xoyois D eya) re Kai av, tpiAoi ovtcs, arrooe^ai p,ov o Acycv. tt]v TOiavTTjv yap, at cTaipe, KaXco cycvyc 3iavopif]v crd dpL<f)OT€poLS piev tols pup/fipiaaiv, tols re ^(pois Kal tols dvopiaaiv, dpdriv, crrl Se tols dvopiaai irpds Tip dpOfjv Kal dX-r]9fj‘ tt]v S’ erepav, ttjv tov
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cra. Yes, I should.
soc. And you agree that the name is an imitation of the thing named ?
cra. Most assuredly.
soc. And you agree that paintings also are imitations, though in a different way, of things ?
cra. Yes.
soc. Well then—for perhaps I do not understand, and you may be right—can both of these imitations, the paintings and the names, be assigned and applied to the things which they imitate, or not ?
cra. They can.
soc. First, then, consider this question: Can we assign the likeness of the man to the man and that of the woman to the woman, and so forth ?
cra. Certainly.
soc. And can we conversely attribute that of the man to the woman, and the woman’s to the man ?
cra. That is also possible.
soc. And are these assignments both correct, or only the former ?
cra. The former.
soc. The assignment, in short, which attributes to each that which belongs to it and is like it.
cra. That is my view.
soc. To put an end to contentious argument between you and me, since we are friends, let me state my position. I call that kind of assignment in the case of both imitations—paintings and names —correct, and in the case of names not only correct, but true ; and the other kind, which gives and
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dvopolov 86aLV Te Kal eTTL<f>opav, ovk dpfdpv, Kal ifjevdT) drav err* dvopaaLV p.
KPA. AAA’ ottcus1 /xij, co ^d)KpaTes} ev pev tols £a)ypa<f>rjpaaLV p tovto, to pp dpOajs 8LavepeLV, E €77i 3e rots' dvopaaLV ov, aAA’ avayKarov p del dpdd)$.
SB. Ilws XeyeLs; tl tovto ckclvov 8Lacf>epeL; dp ovk eaTL TrpoaeXOdvTa dv8pl to) elrrelv, otl “tovtl euTL adv ypdppa,” Kal detgaL avTcp, dv pev Tvyp, eKetvov clkovo, dv 3e Tvyp, yvvaLKos; to de Seifai Xeya) eis Tpv tcop dt^daXpcov a’ladpaLv KaTaaTrjaaL.
kpa. Ilavu ye.
SB. Il de; ttoXlv avTO) tovto) npooeXOovTa }	a	i <	fl	\	j/*”	,,	>/	c\z
€1776 LV, OTL TOVTL eOTLV aOV OVOpa ,’ eaTL O€ 7tov kol to dvopa plpppa, ajairep to ^ayypd^ppa. 4ol tovto 8p Xeya)’ ap* ovk dv elp avTcp eurreLV, otl tovtl eaTL aov dvopa,” Kal peTa tovto els tt)V T-fjs aKorjs av dlaO^aLV KaTaaTrjaaL, dv pev Tvyr/, to eKelvov pcpppa, elnovTa otl dvpp, dv 8e Tvyp, to tov 6-qXeos tov dv6pa)7TLVOv yevovs, elrrovTa otl yvvp; ov 8ok€l ool tovto olov t etvaL Kal ylyveadaL evloTe;
KPA.. ’E^eAco ool, co Tid)KpaTes, gvyxcop-rjaaL, Kal 6OTC0 OVTU)S.
tPi. KaAa)? ye av tfolcov, co c/)cXe, el eaTL tovto ovto)S’ ov8ev yap 8e£ vvv Trdvv diapdyeadaL Trepl B avTov. el 8’ ovv eaTL ToravTY] tls dLavopy Kal ev-TavOa, to pev erepov tovtcdv dXpOeveLV ftovXo-peda KaXelv, to 3’ erepov i/)ev8eadaL. el 8e tovto OVTO)S ex^L, Kal eaTL py dp3a>s dLavepeLV Ta dvd-paTa pp8e arrodcdovaL Ta TTpoar/KovTa CKaaTcp, aAA’ evloTe to, pr) TTpoarjicovTa, elr] dv Kal pppaTa 158
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applies the unlike imitation, I call incorrect and, in the case of names, false.
cra. But it may be, Socrates, that this incorrect assignment is possible in the case of paintings, and not in the case of names, which must be always correctly assigned.
soc. What do you mean ? What difference is there between the two ? Can I not step up to a man and say to him, “ This is your portrait,” and show him perhaps his own likeness or, perhaps, that of a woman ? And by “ show ” I mean bring before the sense of sight.
cra. Certainly.
soc. Well, then, can I not step up to the same man again and say, “ This is your name ” ? A name is an imitation, just- as a picture is. Very well; can I not say to him, “ This is your name,” and then bring before his sense of hearing perhaps the imitation of himself, saying that it is a man, or perhaps the imitation of the female of the human species, saying that it is a woman ? Do you not believe that this is possible and sometimes happens ?
cra. I am willing to concede it, Socrates, and grant that you are right.
soc. That is a good thing for you to do, my friend, if I am right; for now we need no longer argue about the matter. If, then, some such assignment of names takes place, we will call one kind speaking truth, and the other speaking falsehood. But if this is accepted, and if it is possible to assign names incorrectly and to give to objects not the names that befit them, but sometimes those that are unfitting, it would be possible to treat verbs in the same way.
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ravrov rovro noieiv. el Se pppara Kal dvdpara eirrw ovra) ridevai, dvdyKT] Kal Xdyovs' XdyoL yap nov, d>$ eyippai, T] r ovrcov ^vvOeals eanv' C nios Xeyeis, co KparuAe;
KPA. Ovra)' KaXcos yap poc So/cecs Xeyecv.
2X1. Ovkovv el ypappacnv av rd npcora dvdpara aneutd^opev, ecrrw cocrnep ev rols S>ioypai/)T]paaiv Kal navra rd npocnjKovra xpiopard re Kal ayrj-para dnodovvac, Kal prj navra aS, aAA’ evia eX-Xeinew, evia Se /cat npocrrcOevai, Kal nXela) Kal pel^o)' r) ovk ecrrcv;
KPA. ’'Eanp.
2fl. Ovkovv 6 pev anoStdovs navra /caAa rd ypappard re Kal rds elKovas dnodldioozv, o 8e rj npoarcdels r; d^atpidv ypdppara pev Kal elKovas epydl^erai Kal oSros, aAAa, novrjpds;
D KPA. Nau
Sfl. Ti Se o Sia ra)v crvXXaftayv re Kal ypappd-ra)v rr]v ovalav rcov npayparaov dnopbpovpevos; dpa ov Kara rdv avrov Xoyov, dv pev navra dno8a) rd npocrrjKovra, KaXrj rj elKibv earat—rovro S’ eariv ovopa—eav Se crpiKpd eXXelny T) npocmOfj eviore, eiKO)v pev yevr/aerai, KaArj oe ov; a)crre rd pev KaXcus elpyaapeva earai ra)V dvopdriov, rd Se KaKtos;
kpa. ’Tacos'.
E Sn. ’Tacos' dpa ecrrai 6 pev ay adds drjpiovpyos dvopdrcov, 6 Se kokos;
kpa. Nai.
Sil. Ovkovv rovrip 6 vopoOerns Sv ovopa, KPA. Nat.
Sil. Jacos' dpa vr] Ai” ear at, dxrnep ev rais aAAais 160
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And if verbs and nouns can be assigned in this way, the same must be true of sentences ; for sentences are, I conceive, a combination of verbs and nouns. What do you say to that, Cratylus ?
cra. I agree ; I think you are right.
soc. If, then, we compare the earliest words to sketches, it is possible in them, as in pictures, to reproduce all the appropriate colours and shapes, or not all; some may be wanting, and some may be added, and they may be too many or too large. Is not that true ?
cra. Yes, it is.
soc. Then he who reproduces all, produces good sketches and pictures, and he who adds or takes away produces also sketches and pictures, but bad ones ?
cra. Yes.
soc. And how about him who imitates the nature of things by means of letters and syllables ? By the same principle, if he gives all that is appropriate, the image—that is to say, the name—will be good, and if he sometimes omits or adds a little, it will be an image, but not a good one ; and therefore some names are well and others badly made.' Is that not true ?
cra. Perhaps.
soc. Perhaps, then, one artisan of names will be good, and another bad ?
cra. Yes.
soc. The name of such an artisan was lawgiver ?
cra. Yes.
soc. Perhaps, then, by Zeus, as is the case in
16'1
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7€xvais>, Kal vopoOeriqs 6 pev dyadds, 6 8e kokos, edvTrep ra epTrpoadev eKetva dpoXoyqdfj rjpbv.
kpa. ’'Earn ravra, aAA’ dp as, di Hoik pares, orav ravra rd ypdppara, rd re dX</)a Kal rd ftr/ra Kal eKaarov rdov arob^elcov, rots dvdpaabv 0,770-432 dbddopev rfi ypapparucrj rdyvy, edv rb dr^eXcopev T] TtpoaOdopev 7} peraOdopev rb, ov1 yeyparrrab pev rjplv rd ovopba, ov pevrob dpOdos, aAAa rd Trapdrrav ovde yeypairrab, aAA’ evdvs erepdv earbv, edv rb rovrajv rrdOq.
2X1. M17 yap ov KaXdos aKorrdijpev ovrco okottovv-res, u> KparvAe.
kpa. Utos1 dri;
2X1. ’Toros’ daa eK rbvos dpbOpov avayKatov etvab •j\	\ t	f	x* «\	\	\ /	e/
77 /xt) etpac, iracr^oc av' tovto o av Aeyeis, cDarrep xac avTa Ta owa i) octtls povAtL aAAos apLtfpos, B ddv d^eAo]s rb Trpoodfjs, er epos evOvs yeyove' rov de TTObov rbvos Kal ^vp/Trdcrqs cIkovos prj ovv avrrj rj rj opuorrjs, aAAa ro evavrbov ovoe ro TrapaTrav dey Trdvra drrodovvab, otdv earbv a>3 ebKa^eb, el peXXeb ebKobv etvab< aKorreb de, el rl Xeya). ap* dv dvo Trpdypara ewq robdde, otov J&parvXos Kal ILparvXov cIkcdv, e’l rbs Oedov prj pdvov rd adv %pdopa Kal a^fjpa arrebKaoebev axyrrep ol ^(vypd^ob, aAAa Kab rd evrds Trdvra robavra Trobqaebev otarrep rd era, Kal paXaKorqras 0 Kal Oepporr/ras ras avrds aTrodobT], Kal KbVTjobv Kal i/jvyrjv Kal t^pdv'qabv dbarrep q Trapa crol evOeb-q avrobs, Kal evl X6y(p Travra d-rrep av eyebs, robavra erepa Karaarqaebev TrXqalov aov; Trorepov Kparv-
1 ov add. Bekker.	2 rj add. Heindorf
3 ifi Burnet: 3 BT.
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the other arts, one lawgiver may be good and another bad, if we accept our previous conclusions.
cra. That is true. But you see, Socrates, when by the science of grammar we assign these letters— alpha, beta, and the rest—to names, if we take away or add or transpose any letter, it is not true that the name is written, but written incorrectly ; it is not written at all, but immediately becomes a different word, if any such thing happens to it.
soc. Perhaps we are not considering the matter in the right way.
cra. Why not ?
soc. It may be that what you say would be true of those things which must necessarily consist of a certain number or cease to exist at all, as ten, for instance, or any number you like, if you add or subtract anything is immediately another number ; but this is not the kind of correctness which applies to quality or to images in general ; on the contrary, the image must not by any means reproduce all the qualities of that which it imitates, if it is to be an image. See if I am not right. Would there be two things, Cratylus and the image of Cratylus, if some god should not merely imitate your colour and form, as painters do, but should also make all the inner parts like yours, should reproduce the same flexibility and warmth, should put into them motion, life, and intellect, such as exist in you, and in short, should place beside you a duplicate of all your qualities ? Would there be in such an 163
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Ao? CLV KaL eCKCOV KyOOTuAoV TOT €Cp TO TOlOVTOV, p 8 vo KpaTvXoc;
KPA. Avo epocye 8okovocv, d) UcoKpares, Eparv-Aoi.
40. 2X1. Opas ovv, di cfdXe, otc aXXpv ypp ecKovos dpOoTpTa £pTecv Kac div vvv 8p eXeyopev, D Kac ovk avayKa^ecv, eav tc aTrp p Trpoap, ppKeTC avTpv ecKova etvac; p ovk acaOdvec oaov evdeovacv ac ecKoves rd avrd eyecv eKecvocs d>v ecKoves eccrcv;
KPA. ’'Eycoye.
2X1. TeAoia yovv, co EparvXe, vtto tcw dvopd-tcov TraOoc av eKecva cov dvdpaTa eoTev Ta dvdpaTa, ec navTa iravTayp avToi? dpoccotietp. 8itt<x yap dv ttov TrdvTa yevocTo, Kac ovk dv eyoc avTcdv ecirecv ovSci?1 ovdeTepov orroTepov eaTc to pev avTo, to 8e dvopca.
kpa. ^A-Xpdp Xeyecs.
2X1.^Jdapp&v tocvvv, dj yevvace, ea Kac ovopca to E pev ev KecaOac, to pep, Kac pep dvdyKa^e ndvT
^yeev Ta ypdppara, eva Kopcdp p tocovtov oiovnep ov ovopa euTcv, aAA ea Kac to pp TtpoapKov ypappa eTrcc/iepecv. ec 8e ypdppa, Kac dvopa ev Xoycp" ec 8e ovopa, Kac Xoyov ev Xdycp pp Trpoa-pKOVTa tocs TTpdypaacv eTrct/jepeadac, Kac ppdev pTTov dvopd^ecrOac to irpaypa Kac XeyeoOac, ecos av 6 tvttos evfj tov irpdypaTos irepc ov dv 6 Xoyos 433 p, darrep ev tocs tcov vTocyeccov dvdpacrcv, ec
pepvpaac a vvv 8p eyco Kal 'Eppoyevps eXeyopev.
KPA. ’AAAa pepvppac.
2X1. KaAio? tocvvv. oTav yap tovto evp, Kav
1 ouSels add. Burnet.
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event Cratylus and an image of Cratylus, or two Cratyluses ?
cra. I should say, Socrates, two Cratyluses.
soc. Then don’t you see, my friend, that we must look for some other principle of correctness in images and in names, of which we were speaking, and must not insist that they are no longer images if anything be wanting or be added ? Do you not perceive how far images are from possessing the same qualities as the originals which they imitate ?
cra. Yes, I do.
soc. Surely, Cratylus, the effect produced by the names upon the things of which they are the names would be ridiculous, if they were to be entirely like them in every respect. For everything would be duplicated, and no one. could tell in any case which was the real thing and which the name.
cra. Quite true.
soc. Then do not be faint-hearted, but have the courage to admit that one name may be correctly and another incorrectly given ; do not insist that it must have all the letters and be exactly the same as the thing named, but grant that an inappropriate letter may be employed. But if a letter, then grant that also a noun in a clause, and if a noun, then also a clause in a sentence may be employed which is not appropriate to the things in question, and the thing may none the less be named and described, so long as the intrinsic quality of the thing named is retained, as is the case in the names of the letters of the alphabet, if you remember what Hermogenes and I were saying a while ago.
cra. Yes, I remember.
soc. Very well, then. So long as this intrinsic
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prj it dvr a rd TTpocrrjKovra e^i), Xe^erac ye rd 7rpayp,a9 KaAa>$, orav navra, KaKos de, orav dXlya’ XeyeoOac S’ ovv, a> paKapce, ecopev, cva prj oc/)Xa>p€V warrep ot ev Alycvrj vvKrcop Trepccdvres difae d8ov, Kal -qpecs enl rd Trpdypara 86£a>pev avrrj rrj dXrjdeca ovra> ttcos eXijXvOevac dipcalrepov B rov 8eovros, r) t^rec rwd dXXrp> dvdparos dpOdryjra, Kal prj dpoXdyec dr/Xcopa avXXaflacs Kal ypappacrc ttpayparos ovopa etvat. et ydp ravra apfidrepa epeis, ovy olds r eoec avpcfxm'ew oavrcp.
kpa. ’AAAa pov 8oKecs ye, <3 Ucokpares, perpoos Xeyecv, Kal ovrcv rcOepac.
’EttccSt] rocvvv ravra rjpcv £vv8oKec, per a ravra ra8e crKOTratpev el peXXei, (frapev, KaXdts KelaOaL rd dvopa, rd irpoorjKovra 8et avro ypap-para eyecv;
KPA. Nat.
0 Sn. Upoar/KeL Se rd dpoua rots irpaypaviv;
kpa. Ilavv ye.
2X1. Ta pev apa KaXa>s Kelpeva ovriv Keiras el Se prj rv koXo)S ereOrj, rd pev dv ttoXv taco? eK TTpoarjKovrtnv etrj ypappdrcov Kal dpotaiv, e’lirep ecrraL euccov, eyoi, S’ dv re Kal ov TTpoarjKov, 8c o ovk dv KaXov et?] ovSe KaXdds elpyaerpevov rd ovopa. ovrai epapev iq aAAcos;
kpa. OvSev Set, ocpac, 8capdyeadac, d> Sa>-, x » s /	/	' J r	»
Kpares' errec ovk apeaKec ye pe ro epavac ovopa pev ecvac, py pevroc KaXa>s ye KecaOac.
2X1. riorepov rovro ovk dpeaKec ae, rd ecvac rd D dvopa d^Xcopa rov irpdyparos;
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quality is present, even though the name have not all the proper letters, the thing will still be named ; well, when it has all the proper letters ; badly, when it has only a few of them. Let us, then, grant this, my friend, or we shall get into trouble, like the belated night wanderers in the road at Aegina,1 and in very truth we shall be found to have arrived too late ; otherwise you must look for some other principle of correctness in names, and must not admit that a name is the representation of a thing in syllables and letters. For if you maintain both positions, you cannot help contradicting yourself.
cra. Well, Socrates, I think what you say is reasonable, and I accept it.
soc. Then since we are agreed about this, let us consider the next point. If a name, we say, is to be a good one, it must have the proper letters ?
cra. Yes.
soc. And the proper letters are those which are like the things named ?
cra. Yes, certainly.
soc. That is, then, the method by which wellgiven names are given. But if any name is not well given, the greater part of it may perhaps, if it is to be an image at all, be made up of proper and like letters, but it may contain some inappropriate element, and is on that account not good or well made. Is that our view ?
cra. I suppose, Socrates, there is no use in keeping up my contention; but I am not satisfied that it can be a name and not be well given.
soc. Are you not satisfied that the name is the representation of a thing ?
1 This seems to refer to some story unknown to us.
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KPA. ’Ep.e ye.1 *
sn. ’AAAa to etvat ra>v dvopdraiv ra pev ck TTporepaiv ^vyKelpeva, rd Be irparra, ov KaXa>gz aob 8ok€l XeyeaOab;
kpa. ’'E/wtye.
Sn. ’AAAa ra TTpcora ei jaeAAet Sr/Xcdpard rbvayv ylyvecrOab, eye eg rbva KaXXbco rpdyrov rov 8i]Xd)para avra yeveadab aXXov r) aura irobrjaab orb pdXbara E roiavra ota e/ceiva a Bet Bt/Aow avrd; t)3 o8e paXXdv ere apeerKCb 6 rpoTrog dv ^ppoyevrjg Xeyec Kal dXXob TroXXob, rd ^vvOyjpara elvab rd dvopara Kab drjXovv robg gvvOepevobg, Trpoebddcrb Be rd irpaypara, Kal etvai ravrrjv dpOoryra dvdparog, gvvOrjKTjv, 8ba</)epebv Be ovdev, edvre Tbg gvvOfjrab djUTrep vvv gvyKcvrab, edvre Kal rovvavrlov etrl pev ai4 vvv crpbKpdv, peya KaXeiv, eirl Be a> peya> crpbKpdv; irdrepds ce d rpdiros dpeoKeb;
434 kpa. f,OAa> Kal ttovtI dbat/iepeb, <3 YiU)Kpares, to dpobdiparb StjXovv d Tb dv Tbg BiyAot, aAAa prj rep eirbTVxdvTb.
Sil. KaAcos” Xeyebg. ovkovv ebnep earab rd dvopa opobov rd) TtpdypaTb, avayKatov 7re(/)VKevab rd GTObyeia dpoba tols irpdypacav, e^ cov rd irpdrra dvopara Tbg gvvOtfcreb; cSBe Be Aeyco- apd rror dv5 Tbg ^vveOrjKev o vvv eXeyopev ^a)ypd</>7jpa opobov r(p tcov ovtodv, el prj </>vcreb VTTYjpye (f>appa-B Ke ba opoba dvr a, e^ d>v gwrlderab rd ^coypa^ov-peva, eKelvobg a pbpelrab rt ypa</>bKrp ddvvarov; kpa. ’ABvpaTov.
1 e/ze ye Bekkei1: ^oiye B: fyioi T.
8 ov /caXws t; oi>K dXXws B (om, T ye aXXa . . . £/zot).
3 T : Kal B : Kai t) b.
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cra. Yes.
soc. And do you not think it is true that some names are composed of earlier ones and others are primary ?
cra. Yes.
soc. But if the primary names are to be representations of any things, can you suggest any better way of making them representations than by making them as much as possible like the things which they are to represent ? Or do you prefer the theory advanced by Hermogenes and many others, who claim that names are conventional and represent things to those who established the convention and knew the things beforehand, and that convention is the sole principle of correctness in names, and it makes no difference whether we accept the existing convention or adopt an opposite one according to which small would be called great and great small ? Which of these two theories do you prefer ?
cra. Representing by likeness the thing represented is absolutely and entirely superior to representation by chance signs.
soc. You are right. Then if the name is like the thing, the letters of which the primary names are to be formed must be by their very nature like the things, must they not ? Let me explain. Could a painting, to revert to our previous comparison, ever be made like any real thing, if there were no pigments out of which the painting is composed, which were by their nature like the objects which the painter’s art imitates ? Is not that impossible ?
cra. Yes, it is impossible.
4	w V: 6 BT (but by emendation in B).
5	dpa ttot &v vuJg.: dpa birbr BT.
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Sn, Ovkovv cvaavrco? Kal dvdpara ovk dv irore opoea yevotro ovdevl, el pr/ uTrapfei eKeiva Trpdorov opoLOTYjrd nva e%ovra, e£ cov gvvnOerae rd dvdpara, eKetvob? div ean ra dvdpara pcpr/para; dm de, e£ tov avvOereov, aroeyela;
KPA. Nat.
41.	sn. ’HSt? rolvvv Kal av Kocvedvee rov Xdyov C ofiirep dpn 'JLppoyevrjs. ef)epe, KaXa>$ aob doKov-pev Xeyebv orb rd peo rfj e/>opa koI Kbvrjaeb Kal aKXrjpdrTjn irpoaeobKev, T] ov KaXeds;
KPA. KaAais epoeye.
Sn. To Be Xaflda rep Xetep Kal paXaKtp Kal oc$ vvv dr/ eXeyopev;
KPA, Nat.
Sfl. OtaOa ovv, on eirl rep avrep ypeLs pev c/)apev aKXrjpdrTjs, ^perpvrjs de aKXrjpdrrjp;
kpa. Elapv ye.
sn. n orepov odv rd re pa> Kal rd avypa eoutev ap^drepa rep avrep, Kal drjXot eKelvois re rd avro reXevra)vros rov pa> Kal ypev rov acypa, r/ roc? ere-poes Tjpdov ov drjXoc;
D KPA, At^Aoi pev ovv dpef)orepoLS.
sn. Hdrepov opoea rvy^dveb ovra rd pat Kal rd aeypa, rj rj prj;
KPA. THi opoea.
Sn. ’H o^v opobd ean iravrayri;
KPA. IIpos ye rd ’laejos </>opav drjXovv.
Sfl. ’H Kal rd Xdftda eyKetpevov; ov rd evav-nov drjXoc aKXTjpdrrjros;
KPA. ”Iaeo$ yap ovk dpOeo? eyKecrae, eo ^evKpares’ 170
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soc. In the same way, names can never be like anything unless those elements of which the names are composed exist in the first place and possess some kind of likeness to the things which the names imitate ; and the elements of which they are composed are the letters, are they not ?
cra. Yes.
soc. Then I must now ask you to consider with me the subject which Hermogenes and I discussed a while ago. Do you think I am right in saying that rho is expressive of speed, motion, and hardness, or not ?
cra. You are right.
soc. And lambda is like smoothness, softness, and the other qualities we mentioned ?
cra. Yes.
soc. You know, of course, that we call the same thing o-Kk'rjporr]^ (hardness) which the Eretrians call (TKX.'rjpoT'rjp ?
cra. Certainly.
soc. Have rho and sigma both a likeness to the same thing, and does the final rho mean to them just what the sigma means to us, or is there to one of us no meaning ?
cra. They mean the same to both.
soc. In so far as rho and sigma are alike, or in so far as they are not ?
cra. In so far as they are alike.
soc. And are they alike in all respects ?
cra. Yes ; at least for the purpose of expressing motion equally.
soc. But how about the lambda in arKX'rjpor'rps ? Does it not express the opposite of hardness ?
cra. Well, perhaps it has no right to be there,
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cocrTTep /cat a vvv 8y av repos ^ppoyevr] eAeyes egaLpayv re Kal evrL0els ypdppara ov 8eoL, Kal opOcos e8oKeLs epbOLye. Kal vvv locos dvrl tov Aa/33a pa> Set Xeyeiv.
E XQ. Ev Aeyet?. tl ovv; vvv <vs Xeyopev, ov8ev pav0avopev aXXrjXcov, eTreLSav Tt? (tkXtjpov, ov8e ot(T0a av vvv d tl eya) Xeyat;
kpa. Eycuye, 8ta ye to e0os, co (f)lXrare.
Sn. E^o? 3c Xeyarv oleL tl 8La(f)opov Xeyecv gvv0‘T]KT]s; 7) aXXo tl Xeyeis to e0os t] otl ^yd>, orav tovto (/>0eyycopLaL, 8bavoovpaL eKetvo, av 8e yLyva>aKeLS otl eKetvo 8bavoovpab;	-----
XeyeLs;
435 kpa. Nat.
OV TOVTO
sn. Ovkovv et yiyvcvo'Kets epov (f)0eyyopevov, 8r)Xa)pa ool yiyveraL Trap’ epov;
kpa. Nat.
sn. Atto tov avopotov ye y] 6 8Lavoovpevos <fj0eyyopaL, elirep to Aay83a avopoLov cart rfj tj (j)T]S (TV OKXrjpOTTjTL' €L TOVTO OVTCOS OyeL, aAAo 7] avTOs aavrep £vve0ov Kal ool yiyveraL ry op0OTY]s tov ovoparos ^vvOrjKTj, eTretSvy ye 8yjXol Kac Ta op.ota /cat Ta avopoLa ypappara, e0ov$ re Kal £vv0y]kt]s Tvxdvra; el 3* otl pdXbara py earL B TO e0OS ^VV0TQKYji OVK OV KaXcOS €TL ^X01, ^y^^ TT]V 6po lott]ra 8r]X(vpa etvab, aAAa to e0os’ eKetvo
Z	e,/	AC/	/ exx
yap, cos eobKe, Kab opboup /cat avopob(p OTjXob. eTrebbr] 8e ravra ^vyyujpovpev, a> liparvXe—rrjv yap abyr]v aov ^vyxcoprjcrbv 0T(T(v—avayKatov ttov Kal £vv0t]kt]v rb Kal e0os ^vppaXXe(T0ab rrpos 8-pXaxTLV d)v 8bavoovpevob Xeyopev' eTrel, (v fteX-
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Socrates ; it may be like the cases that came up in your talk with Hermogenes, when you removed or inserted letters where that was necessary. I think you did right; and in this case perhaps we ought to put a rho in place of the lambda.
soc. Excellent. However, do we not understand one another when anyone says o-xX^pov, using the present pronunciation, and do you not now know what I mean ?
cra. Yes, but that is by custom, my friend.
soc. In saying “ custom ” do you think you are saying anything different from convention ? Do you not mean by “ convention ” that when I speak I have a definite meaning and you recognize that I have that meaning ? Is not that what you mean ?
cra. Yes.
soc. Then if you recognize my meaning when 1 speak, that is an indication given to you by me.
cra. Yes.
soc. The indication comes from something which is unlike my meaning when I speak, if in your example o-kX^pott/s the lambda is unlike hardness ; and if this is true, did you not make a convention with yourself, since both like and unlike letters, by the influence of custom and convention, produce indication ? And even if custom is entirely distinct from convention, we should henceforth be obliged to say that custom, not likeness, is the principle of indication, since custom, it appears, indicates both by the like and by the unlike. And since we grant this, Cratylus—for I take it that your silence gives consent—both convention and custom must contribute something towards the indication of our meaning when we speak. For, my friend, if you
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rbare, el 0eXebs errl rov dpbOpbdv eXOelv, rrdOev o’lec egebv dvdpbara opboba evl eKaarcp rcov apbOpbcov eireveyKeiv, edv pbrj eas n rrjv crrjv dpboXoytav Kal ^vvOr/Krjv Kvpos eyecv rcbv dvopbarcov dpOdrrjros rrepb; epbol pbev ovv Kal avrcp apeaKCb pbev Kara
\ &	\ e/	T	\	9	/	s>	/
ro ovvarov o/zota etvac ra ovoptara rots irpayptaacv aAAa pbrj cbs dXrjOcbs, rd rov ^ppboyevovs, yXlaypa fj rj 6Xky] avrrj rrjs dpbobdrrjros, dvayKalov de fj Kal rep cfroprbKcp rovrep rrpoaxprjaOab, rfj gvvOrjKrj, els dvopbarcov dpOdrrjra. err el bacos Kara ye rd o	\	Z X X	»,\’\Z	tf	i\	c
ovvarov KaAAbcrr av Aeyobro orav rj rracrbv rj cos irXelcrrobs dpbolobs1 Xeyrjrab, rovro 8’ earl rrpoa-riKovabv, a’laYbara 8e rovvavrlov. rode de pbob
9/	9	\	X	zs	/	e	c\ /	9/	\
ert etne ptera ravra, rtva rjpttv ovvaptev e)(ec ra dvdpbara Kal rl cfxopbev avrd koXov drrepyd^eaOab;
42.	kpa. SbddaKebv epbObye doKeb, cb UcoKpares, Kal rovro rravv drrXovv elvab, os av rd dvdpbara errlarrjrab, emaraaOab Kal rd rrpdypbara.
2X1. ’Tacos- ydp, co KparvAe, rd robdvde Xeyebs, ebs erreeddv rbs eldfj rd ovopba obdv earev — earb de obdvrrep rd rrpdypba—e’laerab drj Kal rd rrpaypba, errelrrep dpbocov rvyydveb dv rep dvdpbarb, reyyrj de pbla dpi earlv rj avrrj rrdvrcov rebv dXXrjXobs opbolcov. Kara rovro or} ptoc ooKets Aeyetv oos os av ra dvdpbara eldfj e’laerab Kal rd rrpdypbara.
kpa. ’AXrjOearara Xeyebs.
2X1
>/T7 o z >/e>	z	» w u t f
.	OY), bOCOpbCV TL$ 7TOT OV ebrj O rpOTTOS
ovros rrjs dbdaaKaXlas rcov ovrcov bv av Xeyebs vvv, Kal rrdrepov earb pbev Kal aAAos, ovros pbevrob peArccov, 7] ovo ear tv aAAo? rj ovros. rrorepoos
obeb;
1 bp.otQis Heindorf: 6/xotws BT.
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will just turn your attention to numbers, where do you think you can possibly get names to apply to each individual number on the principle of likeness, unless you allow agreement and convention on your part to control the correctness of names ? I myself prefer the theory that names are, so far as is possible, like the things named ; but really this attractive force of likeness is, as Hermogenes says, a poor thing, and we are compelled to employ in addition this commonplace expedient, convention, to establish the correctness of names. Probably language would be, within the bounds of possibility, most excellent when all its terms, or as many as possible, were based on likeness, that is to say, were appropriate, and most deficient under opposite conditions. But now answer the next question. What is the function of names, and what good do they accomplish ?
cra. I think, Socrates, their function is to instruct, and this is the simple truth, that he who knows the names knows also the things named.
soc. I suppose, Cratylus, you mean that when anyone knows the nature of the name—and its nature is that of the thing—he will know the thing also, since it is like the name, and the science of all things which are like each other is one and the same. It is, I fancy, on this ground that you say whoever knows names will know things also.
cra. You are perfectly right.
soc. Now let us see what this manner of giving instruction is, to which you refer, and whether there is another method, but inferior to this, or there is no other at all. What do you think ?
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436 kpa. Ovrcos eycoye, ov nd.vv xl elvaL dXXov, XOVXOV 8e KCU pLOVOV Kal fleXxLCTXOV.
sn. Horepov 8e Kal evpecuv tcov ovtcov xr/v avTT]V xavxrjv elvaL, tov to, dvdpLaxa evpdvxa Kal €K€Lva r]vpr]K€vaL cov eoxl xd dvdpLaxa' T] Ipp-elv p,ev Kal evpLOKCLV exepOV 8eLV XpOTTOV, pLavOdveLV 8e tovtov;
kpa. ndvTcov /zaAicrra Kal ^tjtclv Kal evplcrKew tov avrov xpdnov tovtov /card ravra.
Oepe 8r]> evvorjcrcopLev, co KparvAe, et ri? Cr]xd)V rd npdypLaxa aKoXovdol tols dvdpLaoL, B okottcov olov eKaotov flovXeTaL elvaL, dp3 eVVOSLS otl ov opLLKpos klv8vvos ccftlv egairaTrjOrjvaL;
kpa. II cos;
sn. AfjXov otl 6 OepLevos nparros rd drd/zara, ota rpyeLTO elvaL rd irpdypLaTa, Tocavxa ex 10 exo Kal rd dvdpLaTa, cos <J>apLev. Tf ydp;
KPA. Nat.
sn. El OVV CKCLVOS pLT] Op0(OS rjy€LTOf €0€TO 8e ota TpycLTo, tl olcl T/pLas Tov? aKoXovOovvTas avTcp netoeadaL; dXXo tl t] eganaTTjOrjcrecrOaL;
KPA. ’AAAa pLT] ovx ovtcos exilf1 ^(OKpaxes, C aAA’ dvayKaiov rj eiSora TL0ea0aL tov TL0ep,evov rd dvdp,aTa‘ el 8e pL'q, oirep ndXaL eyco eXeyov, ovo av ovopLaTa evr). pLeyLGTOV oe ool eoTco TeKpLYjpLov otl ovk ecr^aArat Trjs dXrjdelas 6 TL0e-p,evos‘ ov ydp dv noTe ovtco gvpufrcova T]V avTcp dnavTa' ri ovk evevdeis avTos Xeycov cos ndvra /card TavTov kol enL tovtov eyLyveTO Ta ovopLaxa;
2n. ’AAAa rovro pLev, doyaOe KparvAe, ov8ev
1	^xv B : T.
2	Kara ravrov cod. Gudianus : Kar auro B: om. T.
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cra. I think there is no other at all; this is both the best and the only method.
soc. Do you think this is also the method of discovering realities, and that he who has discovered the names has discovered also the things named ; or do you think inquiry and discovery demand another method, and this belongs to instruction ?
cra. I most certainly think inquiry and discovery follow this same method and in the same way.
soc. Let us consider the matter, Cratylus. Do you not see that he who in his inquiry after things follows names and examines into the meaning of each one runs great risks of being deceived ?
cra. How so ?
soc. Clearly he who first gave names, gave such names as agreed with his conception of the nature of things. That is our view, is it not ?
cra. Yes.
soc. Then if his conception was incorrect, and he gave the names according to his conception, what do you suppose will happen to us who follow him ? Can we help being deceived ?
cra. But, Socrates, surely that is not the case. He who gave the names must necessarily have known ; otherwise, as I have been saying all along, they would not be names at all. And there is a decisive proof that the name-giver did not miss the truth, one which you must accept; for otherwise his names would not be so universally consistent. Have you not yourself noticed in speaking that all names were formed by the same method and with the same end in view ?
soc. But that, Cratylus, is no counter argument.
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ecrrbv aTroXdyrjpa. el yap to TTpcorov u(/>aXels 6 D TbOepevos raAAa ydr] Trpds tout’ e^bd^ero Kal avrcp
£vp</)(vvebv TjvdyKa^ev, ovdev droTtov, dtOTrep raw dbaypappdrcov evlore rov TTpdtrov crpbKpov Kal ddtfXov ipevdovs yevopevov, rd Xobird ndpiToXXa rj^Y/ dvra endpeva dpoXoyelv dXX^Xobs. deb dy Trepl rrjs dpyrjs travros Trpdyparos Ttavrl avdpl tov ttoXvv Xoyov elvab Kal rrjv ttoXX^v aKei^bV e’lre dpdd)£ e'lre pr] OTTOKebrab' eKelvys Se egeTao>0elcrr)s iKavujg, rd XobTra (f>alveo9ab eKelvT} erropeva. ov E pevrob aAAa 3avpa£obp’ dv, el Kal ra dvopara gvp-
437
(pcoveL avra avrob$. TraAbv yap errLOKeipcopeua a to Trporepov dbrjX3opev. co? rov rravros Idvros re Kal <f>epopevov Kal peovrds cf>apev crrjpalvebv rjpbv ttjv ovcrlav rd dvopara. dXXo tl ovra) croi doKet drjXovv;
kpa. ITarv u<f)ddpa, Kal dpOcds ye arjpalvei,.
Sn. Skottd)pev By e^ avrcov dvaXa^dvres TTpco-rov pev tovto rd dvopa, ty^v €'ttlctty]PT]v, d)$ dp<j)l-floXdv earv Kal paXXov eot,Ke ar^palvovrb orb bOTTjcrbv Yjpcov errl robs TTpdypacrb tyjv i/jvypv Y) orb £vp-Trepbtfreperab, Kal dpddrepdv ecrrbv djarrep vvv avrov tt/v dpyrjv Xeyebv paXXov 7) ep/ddXXovras1 to el eTTebortfpTjv,2 aAAa rr^v ep/doXrjV TTObYjcracrdab dvrl rfjs ev to) er rep Mirra. CTTcira to pepaLOV, OTL fldxredis rbvos earbv koI ardaeivs plpr/pa, aAA’ ov
B (j>opa$. errebra rj laropla avrd ttov crqpalveb, orb tf	\ e	\	\	\ e \	/
LOTTJOL TOV pOVV. KOL TO TTLOTOV LOTOV TTOVTOTTOOL f	y	o\e /	/	/
OYJpLOLVCL. CTTELTa 0€ T) pVTjp/r] 7TOVTL TTOV pLT]VV€L, orb povx] eorbv ev tyj ^vx'fj, aAA’ ov (f)opd. el de flovXeb, r/ dpaprla Kal tj ^vpfiopd, el Kara rd
1	e/uLfldXXovras T: ^KfldXXovras B.
2	&rei(rrqiJi,7iv Heindorf: ^7rt<rT?7/z^ BT:	al.
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For if the giver of names erred in the beginning and thenceforth forced all other names into agreement with his own initial error, there is nothing strange about that. It is just so sometimes in geometrical diagrams ; the initial error is small and unnoticed, but all the numerous deductions are wrong, though consistent. Every one must therefore give great care and great attention to the beginning of any undertaking, to see whether his foundation is right or not. If that has been considered with proper care, everything else will follow. However, I should be surprised if names are really consistent. Let us review our previous discussion. Names, we said, indicate nature to us, assuming that all things are in motion and flux. Do you not think they do so ?
cra. Yes, and they indicate it correctly.
soc. Let us first take up again the word flrwnjp; (knowledge) and see how ambiguous it is, seeming to indicate that it makes our soul stand still (to-n/o-ti/) at things, rather than that it is carried round with them, so it is better to speak the beginning of it as we now do than to insert the epsilon and say €7r€icrT77/z,?7; we should insert an iota rather than an epsilon. Then take /3e(3aiov (firm), which expresses position and rest, not motion. And taropia (inquiry) means much the same, that it stops (wrTTja-i) the flow. And ttlu-tov (faithful) most certainly means that which stops (urrdv) motion. Then again, anyone can see that p,vrjpr] (memory) expresses rest (jj.ovrf) in the soul, not motion. On the other hand, apapria (error) and £vp,<f>opd (misfortune), if you consider
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dvopd tl? aKoXovdryreb, (fjavebrab ravrov rfi gvveoet ravry Kal eTTbar7]p7] Kal tols dXXoLS rraab rots vrepl ra anovdaba dvopaaLV. erb tolvvv 7) apa0La Kal rj aKoXaala TraparrXTiaLa tovtols </>abverab' tj C pev yap tov dpa 0ea) lovtos iropeta c^abveraL, 7] dpa0la, 7] 8’ aKoXaala TravraTraabv aKoXov0la tols irpaypacrb cpabverab. kol ovtuos, a vopbQopev cttl tols KaKuyTOb? ovopara etvac, dpoLorar av (j>ab-volto tols €7Ti rots' KaXXtaroLS. otpaL oe Kab aXXa ttoXX? dv tls evpob el TrpayparevoLro, e£ d)V obTjOebT] dv av TrdXbv rov rd ovopara rbOepevov ovyl tdvra ov8e <f>epdpeva aAAa pevovra rd irpay-para (rqpatvebv.
KPA. ’AAA’, co Yd>Kpares, dpas orb rd TroXXd P €/<€tvcos ecrqpabvev.
Sn. Tt ovv rovro, co KparuAe; d>airep i/rrp/iovs 3bapb9p7]adpe0a rd ovopara, Kal ev rovrcp earab 7] SpOorr/s; orrorepa dv irXeLOi (frabvrprab ra ovopara aTjpalvovra, ravra 8t/ earab rdXrjdr];
KPA. Ovkovv ebKos ye.
43. sn. 0v8* orroDarbovv, co <£tAe. Kal ravra 438 pev ye avrov edaoopev,1 e7raveX0a>pev 8e rraXbv
1 After eaffwixev d adds in the margin rd3e 3e ^7rt<r/ce^c6/xe0a, el 7]fj.tv ko.1 Tr/de 6/J.o\oyets e’lre Kal ov.	tovs ra ovoftara ev
rats iroXeffi Ti0e/j.ivovi eKO-crrore, iv re rats 'EXX^rtKais Kal flapftapiKais, ovk dprlws op.oXoyovp.ev vopodhas eivai Kal rrjv T^xviqv ryv tovto ^vvap^vTjv vopodeTiK'/jv; KPA. Ildrv ye. Sfi. Ktye S'f), ol TrpwTOi vopoderai rd irpwTa ovopara irbrepov ytyvwffKovTes tcl irpdypara, ots ^ridevTO, ^rlOevro rj ayvoovvTes; KPA. (Jlpat ptv ey&, & StiKpares, yiyvibffKOVTes. SQ. Ou ydp irw (Z. 7tou), cS eraipe KparuXe, ayvoovvT^s ye. KPA. Oli poi boiiei. “ And let us consider whether you agree with me in this also. Have we not just now been agreeing that those who make the names in the various cities, whether Greek or barbarian, are lawgivers and possess the science of lawgiving which 180
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merely the form of the names, will appear to be the same as crvvwus (intellect) and ^Trtcn'qfji.rj and all the other names of good significance. Moreover, apadia (ignorance) and aKoX.aaia (unrestraint) also appear to be like them \ for the former, apa^ia, seems to be rov a/x.a idvros Tropeta (the progress of one who goes with God), and d/coXao’ta seems to be exactly a/coXov(?ia tois Trpayp.acrii/ (movement in company with things). And so names which we believe have the very worst meanings appear to be very like those which have the best. And I think we could, if we took pains, find many other words which would lead us to reverse our judgement and believe that the giver of names meant that things were not in progress or in motion, but were at rest.
cra. But, Socrates, you see that most of the names indicate motion.
soc. What of that, Cratylus ? Are we to count names like votes, and shall correctness rest with the majority ? Are those to be the true names which are found to have that one of the two meanings which is expressed by the greater number ?
cra. That is not reasonable.
soc. No, not in the least, my friend. Now let us drop this and return to the point at which we
has the power of giving names? cra. Certainly, soc. Well then, did the first lawgivers give the first names with knowledge of the things to which they gave them, or in ignorance? cra. With knowledge of them, I think, Socrates, soc. Yes, for they certainly did not give them in gnorance. cra. No, I do not think they did.”
The same late hand adds e/c itoIm 8e, indicating that (irave\0w/j.ev . . . KPA. ei86ra (below) are to be omitted.
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o3ev devpo peTeflxjpev. apri yap ev tols irpdcr3ev, €L pepVTjOTai, TOV TldepeVOV TOL OVOfJLOLTOL OLVCLyKOLLOV efipcrda etvai elddra tlOccjOat ois er 13 ero. irorepov ovv eri ool Sokcl ovtods rj ov;
KPA. "Ert.
2X1. ’H Kal tov tol rrpcoTa Tidepevov etSdra t/yrjs rldeadai;
kpa. EtSora.
3X1. ’Ek irolcov ovv dvopdrcov t) pepadijKoos rj B €VpT]K(vs rjv Ta irpaypara, elirep ra ye irpcora prj ttco eKevro, pa3eiv 3’ av cfaapev ra irpdypara Kal evpeiv ddvvarov etvai dXXcos rj rd dvdpara pa36v-Tas rj avTovs egevpdvras old ecru;
KPA. AoKets tl poL Xeyeiv, a> ^cokpares.
2X1. Tt'va ovv rpdirov (fjujpev avrovs elddras 3ea9at T) vopoderas etvai, rrplv Kal otlovv dvopa KeiuOal re Kal eKelvovs eldevai, elirep pij ecrrt 7a it pay par a paOeiv aAA’ rj eK tcov dvoparcov;
C KPA. Oipai pev eyd) tov aXrjOeaTaTOv Xdyov irepl tovtcov etvai, d> ZcoKpares, pel^oo nva dvvapiv etvai y dvOpcvirelav ttjv depevijv ra irpurra dvdpara tols irpdypauiv, coare dvayKaiov etvai avrd dp3u)s dyeiv.
2X1. Etra, dlei, evavrla dv er 13ero avrds avraj 6 3els, d)vx dalptov tls rj 3eds; r/ ovdev vol eSo-Kovpev apri Xeyeiv;
KPA. ’AAAa pxj OVK fj2 tovtojv ra erepa dvdpara.
2X1. Tlorepa, co apiuTe, ra eiri Tijv aTaaiv
1	6 Oels &i> t: 6 Qqawv BT.
2	p vulg. : BT.
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digressed. A little while ago, you may remember, you said he who gave names must have known the things to which he gave them. Do you still hold that opinion, or not ? ”
cra. I do.
soc. And you say that he who gave the first names also knew the things which he named ?
cra. Yes, he knew them.
soc. But from what names had he learned or discovered the things, if the first names had not yet been given, and if we declare that it is impossible to learn or discover things except by learning or ourselves discovering the names ?
cra. I think there is something in what you say, Socrates.
soc. How can we assert, that they gave names or were lawgivers with knowledge, before any name whatsoever had been given, and before they knew any names, if things cannot be learned except through their names ?
cra. I think the truest theory of the matter, Socrates, is that the power which gave the first names to things is more than human, and therefore the names must necessarily be correct.
soc. Then, in your opinion, he who gave the names, though he was a spirit or a god, would have given names which made him contradict himself? Or do you think there is no sense in what we were saying just now ?
cra. But, Socrates, those that make up one of the two classes are not really names.
soc. Which of the two, my excellent friend; the class of those which point towards rest or of those
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dyovra r) rd errl rrjv fiopdv; ov yap ttov Kara rd dprb Xe^fiev TrXrjdec KpbOrjtrerab.
D kpa. Ovroi1 8y 8bKabdv ye, co ILcoKpares.
2X1. *Ovopbdrcov ovv crraabaadvrcov, Kal rcov pbev fiaaKovrcov eavrd etvab rd apnoea rfj dXrjdeba, raw eavra, nvb etc oiaKpwovpiEV, 7) ettl ti eauovtes; ov yap ttov errl ovdpbara ye erepa dXXa rovrcov ov yap ecrnv, aAAa orjAov on aAA arra Lpjrrjrea ttAtjv ovopbarcov, a ijpbbv epbrpavbeb avev ovopbarcov drrdrepa rovrcov earl rdXrjO-rj, 8el^avra 8fjXov on E ryv dX^decav nov dvrcov.
KPA. Ao/cet ptoc OVTO).
SQ. ’'Ecrnv dpa, cos eoiKev, co EparvXe, 8warov n v »	/	\ >r	u	«	<■/
puweiv avev ovopLarcov ra ovra, ecrrep ravra ovrcos
kpa. Qatverai.
Sri. Ata. nvos aXXov ovv en rrpoadoKas av avrd pcadetv; dpa 8b* aXXov rov rj ovTrep eucds re Kal 8bKabdrarov, 8b* dXX'qXcov ye, e’b Trp gvyyevfj ecrnv, Kal avrd 8b avrcov; rd yap ttov erepov eKelvcov Kat aAAotop ETEpov ar tl Kai aAAotov ar/piaivoi, aAA’ ovk eKebva.
kpa. *AXrj0p pbob </)abveb Xeyebv.
439 sn. 8rj rrpos Abds’ rd 8e ovdpbara ov TroXXaKbs pbevrob cvpboXoyTjoapbev rd KaXcos Kelpceva eobKora etvab eKelvobs cbv ovdpbara Keirab, Kad ebvab ebKovas rd)V Trpaypbdrcov;
KPA. Nat.
2X1. Ei ovv eon pbev orb pbdXbcrra 8b* dvopbdnov ra Trpdypbara pbavdavebv, ecrn 8e Kal 8b avrcdv,
1	oiiroi Heindorf: ourw BT.
2	dXXotoj’ Heusdes AXXo Sp BT.
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that point towards motion ? We agreed just now that the matter is not to be determined by mere numbers.
cra. No ; that would not be right, Socrates.
soc. Then since the names are in conflict, and some of them claim that they are like the truth, and others that they are, how can we decide, and upon what shall we base our decision ? Certainly not upon other names differing from these, for there are none. No, it is plain that we must look for something else, not names, which shall show us which of these two kinds are the true names, which of them, that is to say, show the truth of things.
cra. That is my opinion.
soc. Then if that is true, Cratylus, it seems that things may be learned without names.
cra. So it appears.
soc. What other way is left by which you could expect to know them ? What other than the natural and the straightest way, through each other, if they are akin, and through themselves ? For that which is other and different from them would signify not them, but something other and different.
cra. I think that is true.
, soc. Stop for Heaven’s sake ! Did we not more than once agree that names which are rightly given are like the things named and are images of them ?
cra. Yes.
soc. Then if it be really true that things can be learned either through names or through themselves
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rrorepa av e’rq KaXXlcov Kal aac^eaTepa 7] pd07]<jLs; ck rrjs clkovos pavOavew avT7]V re avrrjv, el koXcos eLKaorac, Kal ttjv dXr] 9 etav rjs rjv clkcov, B 7) ck rrjs dX7]0ela$ avTTjv re avrrjv Kal ttjv eucova
avrfjs, ei irpeirdvrcos CLpyacrraL;
kpa. ’E/c ttjs dXr] Gelas poL doKet dvdyKT) elvaL.
2n. "OvTLva pev tolvvv rpovrov Sei pavOdvebv 7] evpLOKeLv ra ovra, pecQov lcfcos ecrrcv eyvcoKevaL t) Kar epe Kal are’ dyaTTTjTov Se Kal tovto dpo-XoyrjcracrOaL, otl ovk et; ovopaTcov, aAAa ttoXv paXXov avTa et; avTcov Kal padrjTeov Kal ^7)T7]Teov
CK TCOV ovopaTcov.
kpa. Oaiverat, a> S compares.
44. sn. "En tolvvv Tode cncei/jcopeOa, dircos pi] 7jpa$ Ta iroXXa TavTa dvopaTa e$ tovtov TeivovTa 0 egarraTa, el1 tco ovtl pev ol OepevoL aura Sia-vorjuevres ye euevro a)$ lovtojv aTTavTCOV act Kai c/	//	\ v	\	>	3	«
peovTajv—tpawovrai yap epioiye Kai avrep ovtoj oiawTjtirjvai—, to o , et eTv^ev, ovx ovra)$ £Xei> aAA ovtoi avroi re ajarrep et£ rtva oivtjv epi-TreodvTes KVKa)vrai Kal 7]pa$ efieXKopevoL Trpocrep-[ddAXovfJLV. (jKei/jaL yap, co Oavpdcne KparvAe, o eycoye ttoXXclkls dveLpcoTTCo. TroTepov c/>a>pev tl elvaL avTO KaXov Kal dyadov Kal ev eKaarov tu>v Dif	V	/
OVTCOV OVTO), 7] piT];
kpa. wEp.otye SoKet, a> Saj/cpares*.
Sn. Avro tolvvv cKeivo oKei/jcopeda, pd] el frit	\\ n	«	/	x
TTpOOCOTTOV TL eOTLV KaAOV 7] TL TCOV TOLOVTCOV, KaL do Kei ravra irdvTa peiv aAA’ avro, c/tcopev, to KaXov ov tolovtov del euTLV otdv eoTLv;
1 e^aTrara, et Wyttenbach: e^aTrararat Kat B: e^aTTara Kai T. 2 ye Ast: re BT. 3 air^ Heindorf: avroi BT. 186
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which would be the better and surer way of learning ? To learn from the image whether it is itself a good imitation and also to learn the truth which it imitates, or to learn from the truth both the truth itself and whether the image is properly made ?
cra. I think it is certainly better to learn from the truth.
soc. How realities are to be learned or discovered is perhaps too great a question for you or me to determine ; but it is worth while to have reached even this conclusion, that they are to be learned and sought for, not from names but much better through themselves than through names.
cra. That is clear, Socrates.
soc. Then let us examine one further point to avoid being deceived by the fact that most of these names tend in the same direction. Suppose it should prove that although those who gave the names gave them in the belief that all things are in motion and flux—I myself think they did have that belief— still in reality that is not the case, and the namegivers themselves, having fallen into a kind of vortex, are whirled about, dragging us along with them. Consider, my worthy Cratylus, a question about which I often dream. Shall we assert that there is any absolute beauty, or good, or any other absolute existence, or not ?
cra. I think there is, Socrates.
soc. Then let us consider the absolute, not whether a particular face, or something of that sort, is beautiful, or whether all these things are in flux. Is not, in our opinion, absolute beauty always such as it is ?
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kpa. ’AvdyKrp
Sfl. TAp’ ovv otdv re irpoaebirelv avro dp8d)S>
et det vire^epyeraL, irparrov pev orb eKeivo earbv, enebra on robovrov, T] dvdyicr] dpa rjpd)v Xeydvra)v aAAo avro evOvs ylyveuOab Kal vnetpevab Kal p/rjKen ovra)? fyav;
KPA. ’AvdyKrp
2ft. Ila)? ovv dv €L7] rl eKetvo 6 prfieirore t f	U	»	/	>!
ojcravra)? ex€L; et yap wore a)cravra)s i<rx£C> ev y* eKelvq) rep XP°VCP d'qXov arb ovdey peraflatveb' el Be del dxravrcos e.yeb Ka'L T° avro dm, ttcos dv rovro ye perafldXXob r/ Kbvobro, prfiev etpcrrd-pevov rfjs avrov Ideas;
KPA. Ovdapajs-
2H. ’AAAa prjv ovB’ dv yvocrOet'q ye vir* ovde-440 vds. dpa yap dv eirbdvros rov yvcocropevov aAAo Kat aAAolop yLyvoLro, coarc ovk av yvajaueLr] erv oitolov ye rl eanv t) tto)? exov* yvcocas 8e di/prov ovfiepla yiyvdxrKeb o ycyvedoKec prftapa)? exov.
kpa. ^Ecttiv d)? Xeyet,?.
2n. ’AAA’ ouSe yvevaev elvat, c/>dvai, eiKos, d>
KparvAe, el perairlirrei, navra xptfpara Kal pifoev pevei. el pev yap avro rovro, r] yvajeas, rov yvcocjLS ebvab pr] peranlnreb,1 pevob re dv del rj yvd>ob? Kal clt) yvevab?’ el 3e Kal avro ro eb8o? B peranlnreb rrj? yveoaea)?, dpa r9 dv peranlnrob els aXXo etSos yvd>oea)s Kal ovk dv e’bT] yveoabs" el Be del peranlnreb, del ovk dv elrj yveoabs, Kal ck rovrov rov Xdyov ovre rd yvaxjopevov ovre rd
1 /j-erairlTTrei PD: fieraTrlirToi B (by correction): p.eTa-
Te
V
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cra. That is inevitable.
soc. Can we, then, if it is always passing away, correctly say that it is this, then that it is that, or must it inevitably, in the very instant while we are speaking, become something else and pass away and no longer be what it is ?
cra. That is inevitable.
soc. How, then, can that which is never in the same state be anything ? For if it is ever in the same state, then obviously at that time it is not changing ; and if it is always in the same state and is always the same, how can it ever change or move without relinquishing its own form ?
cra. It cannot do so at all.
soc. No, nor can it be known by anyone. For at the moment when he who seeks to know it approaches, it becomes something else and different, so that its nature and state can no longer be known ; and surely there is no knowledge which knows that which is in no state.
cra. It is as you say.
soc. But we cannot even say that there is any knowledge, if all things are changing and nothing remains fixedfor if knowledge itself does not change and cease to be knowledge, then knowledge would remain, and there would be knowledge ; but if the very essence of knowledge changes, at the moment of the change to another essence of knowledge there would be no knowledge, and if it is always changing, there will always be no knowledge, and by this reasoning there will be neither any-
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n z	* »z » o. x >z	x » x x
yvtvatrqcropLGVOv av gltj* cl be cart p,GV act to ycyvajCTKOV, eart 8e to yLyvcoaKop-GVov, cart 8e to kclAov, e<m de to ayavov, ecm, oe ev eKacrrov rcov ovtcov, ov p,ob ^atverat raura opboia ovTa, a vvv c "Jy/tets Xeyo/Jbev, porj ovBgv ov8e <J>opa. TavT* ovv ft	tt	»z xx » z	t e	\
TTOTCpOV TTOTG OVTODS G)(Gl T} GKGLVO)? CDS Ob TTGpb ’Hpa/cAetrov tg Xeyovca Kal dXXoc noXXol, pbr/ ov padbov T? GTTbaKGi/jacrOab, ovBg naw vovv g%ovto$ dv0pa)7Tov GiTbTpGipavTa dvopbaabv avTov Kal ttjv aVTOV l/jVyT]V OcpanGVGbV, nGnLCTTGVKOTa GKGLVOLS Kal tols Og/jlgvols avTa, dbbayypb^Gadab cos Tb GiBara, Kal avTov tg Kal tcvv ovtojv KaTaybyvco-CTKGLV COS OvBgV VybG? OvBgVOS, aAAa TTClVTa OiCTTTGp KGpdpLba pGb, Kal aTG^vaJS dtcrnGp ol Kar dp pep D voaovvTGS dvOpconob ovT(D$ o’bGadab Kal ra npdy-p,aTa BbaKGbtrOab, vtto pGvpbaTos tg Kal KaTappov TravTa ra %pij/zara e^eauat. tacos’ /xev ovv ot], co KparvAe, ovtcos	Bg Kal ov. aKoiTGbaOab
ovv XPV dvBpGLUi? tg Kal gv, Kal phTj paBlo)? ano-8e^ea0at—erb yap vgos gl Kal TjXbKbav G%Gb$—, GKGipapLGVOV be, GOV GVpflS, fJLGTabbbovab Kab GpLOb.
KPA. ’AAAa nobtfaa) ravra. gv pbGVTOb badb, co ZMKpaTGs, OTb ovbG vvvb aaKGnTU)s e^co, aAAa p,ob aKonovpLGVbp Kal npay para eyovTL noXv pbaXXov E GKGLVU)? (f)abVGTab G\GbV cos 'HpaKXGbTO? XcyGb.
Sfl. Et’s avObS TOLVVV p,G, d) GTOLpG, BlBo^GLS, &TTGL-Q \ e/	zxc\/r/	/	/
oav 7]K7]$9 vvv oe, axjTrep TrapeoKevaaaL, iropevov > 5 *> / / $ /
els aypov TTponepApet, oe ae zcat j&ppLoyev'rjs ooe.
KPA. Tavr’ earat, a> Scoftpares, aAAa Kal uv irecpa) ert ewoetv ravra i]OT].
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one to know nor anything to be known. But if there is always that which knows and that which is known—if the beautiful, the good, and all the other verities exist—I do not see how there is any likeness between these conditions of which I am now speaking and flux or motion. Now whether this is the nature of things, or the doctrine of Heracleitus and many others is true, is another question ; but surely no man of sense can put himself and his soul under the control of names, and trust in names and their makers to the point of affirming that he knows anything; nor will he condemn himself and all things and say that there is no health in them, but that all things are flowing like leaky pots, or believe that all things are just like people afflicted with catarrh, flowing and running all the time. Perhaps, Cratylus, this theory is true, but perhaps it is not. Therefore you must consider courageously and thoroughly and not accept anything carelessly—for you are still young and in your prime ; then, if after investigation you find the truth, impart it to me.
cra. I will do so. However, I assure you, Socrates, that I have already considered the matter, and after toilsome consideration I think the doctrine of Heracleitus is much more likely to be true.
soc. Some other time, then, my friend, you will teach me, when you come back ; but now go into the country as you have made ready to do ; and Hermogenes here will go with you a bit.
cra. Very well, Socrates, and I hope you also will continue to think of these matters.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PARMENIDES
This dialogue is narrated by Cephalus of Clazomenae, who tells how it was repeated to him by Antiphon. The latter had himself heard it from Pythodorus, who was present as a .listener when Parmenides conversed with Socrates and others.
Parmenides, the great Eleatic philosopher, is described as a man of about sixty-five years of age, and Socrates is said to have been at the time a young man. If we assume twenty years as the age of Socrates, the imaginary date of the dialogue would be about 449 b.c., from which it results that Parmenides was born not far from 514 b.c., some twenty-five years later than the date frequently given on the authority of Diogenes Laertius (ix. 23). Zeno of Elea is described as a man of about forty years, and probably he really was not far from twenty-five years younger than Parmenides. The other persons of the dialogue are Adeimantus and Glaucon, Plato’s brothers, both of whom appear also in the Republic and the Symposium, Antiphon, their half-brother, Aristoteles, who was one of the Thirty Tyrants, and Pythodorus, son of Isolochus. This Pythodorus was a general in the Peloponnesian War.
The introduction (126 a to 137 b) gives the dramatic setting, introduces the speakers, and 195
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exhibits the futility of some of Zeno’s paradoxes, which the youthful Socrates shows to be no paradoxes at all (to 130 a). Then (to 137 b), in a brief discussion carried on by Parmenides and Socrates, some of the chief difficulties of the doctrine of ideas, at least in its extreme form, are set forth. The objections to this doctrine are not answered, and the dialogue proceeds in the form of a lecture by Parmenides, interrupted only by brief questions or expressions of assent on the part of Aristoteles who, being the youngest man present, serves as interlocutor.
To show his method, Parmenides chooses to discuss first the hypothesis that one is or exists, and then the hypothesis that one is not or does not exist. As the principle of dichotomy is elaborately illustrated by the Eleatic Stranger in the Sophist, so here the method of division by contradictories or opposites is illustrated by Parmenides. The conclusion reached is : Whether the one is or is not, the one and the others, in relation to themselves and to each other, all in every way are and are not, and appear and do not appear. This seems to be a reductio ad absurdum of the Eleatic doctrines and methods, put into the mouth of the chief of the Eleatic school. Yet this is the school of thought for which Plato appears to have had the greatest respect, and he always speaks of Parmenides as a thinker to be reverenced.
It is hardly to be supposed that the whole purpose of this dialogue is to show the difficulties inherent in the doctrine of ideas and in the Eleatic doctrine of being, since these are the doctrines which Plato elsewhere advocates or, at least, treats with most 196
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profound respect. Yet this negative result is all that appears with any clearness. There can be no doubt that Plato’s contemporaries, living in the atmosphere of philosophical discussion whichpervaded the Athens of those days, understood many allusions which are lost to us, and were able to appreciate Plato’s point of view more fully than any modern scholar can hope to do, but even for them the result of this dialogue must have been chiefly, if not entirely, negative. In greater or less degree the same is true of several other dialogues which appear to belong to nearly the same date as the Parmenides. Such are the Theaetetus, the Cratylus, the Sophist, the Statesman, and the Philebus. These all seem to be more or less polemical, and in most of them the interest in method is evident. It may be that more positive results were reached by Plato in his oral teaching, or that these dialogues were to be followed by a series of more positively constructive treatises which were never actually written. The Parmenides, like other dialogues of nearly the same date, may be regarded rather as a preparatory exercise than as a definitive presentation of Platonic doctrine.
There are special annotated editions of the Parmenides by Thomas Maguire (Dublin, 1882) and W. W. Waddell (Glasgow, 189*4).
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[h IIEPI IAEI2N* AOHKOS]
St. Ill	TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOSfillA
p. 126
KE^AAOS, AAEIMANTO2, ANTIfcflN, TAATKHN,
irreoAiiPos, 2hkpath2, zhngn, tiapmeniah2,
API2TOTEAH2
1. KE$. ’EtTCiSt? ’A0T]Va£<: oucodev €K KAa£o-p,evcbv a^LKOfJLeOa, kclt* dyopav eveTvyop^v ’A8et-p,dvTO) tc Kal VXavKcvvt,’ Kat p,ov Xafl6p,evos Trjs X^Lpos 6 3A8etp,avTo$' “ xodp*” “ d) Ke</>aAe, Kal e'l tov 8eet rcov Tfj8e d>v r)p,ets 8vvarol, cfapd^e.
AAAa /aev or), cittov eya>, Trapezii ye err avrd tovto, 8er)<r6p,evos vp,d)v.
AeyoLS av, ^cpr], tt)V oer/OLV.
B Kai eyd) eirrov' ^Tip ddeXtfxp vpbdjv Tcp op,o-pLTjTplcp tI tjv ovopa; ov yap p,ep,vr)p,ai. rrats 8e ttov rjv, OTe to rrpoTepov eTTe8^p,r)cra 8evpo ei: KAa^o/zepaiv ttoXvs 8e rj8r] xpovos eKetvov. tu> pLev yap narpl, 8oku>, nvpiXdp/rrrjS dvop,a.
cc tt '	)9 9/l
ilapv ye, ^9^*
Avtu) oe ye;
“ 3Avt ufrarv A aAAa rt /zdAiora rrwOavec;
1 aurcp 84 ye; &vn<pQv B: ai’ry 8e ye o.vti<I>Gjv (spoken by Adeimantus) T.
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[or ON IDEAS: logical]
CHARACTERS
Cephalus, Adeimantus, Antiphon, Glaucon, Pythodorus, Socrates, Zeno, Parmenides, Aristoteles
ceph. When we came from our home at Clazomenae to Athens, we met Adeimantus and Glaucon in the market-place. Adeimantus took me by the hand and said, “ Welcome, Cephalus ; if there is anything we can do for you here, let us know.”
“ Why,” said I, “ that is just why I am here, to ask a favour of you.”
“ Tell us,” said he, “ what it is.”
And I said, “ What was your half-brother’s name ? I don’t remember. He was only a boy when I came here from Clazomenae before ; and that is now a long time ago. His father’s name, I believe, was Pyrilampes.”
“ Yes,” said he.
“ And what is his own name ? ”
“ Antiphon. But why do you ask ? ”
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Uto , €C7Tor eyoj, TroAtrat r c/aoi, eim, paAa </>lX6(jo</>ol, axyKoacrL re otl oStos 6 ’Aurt^a>v HvOodtvpco tlvI Z^yvouvos eratpcp iroXXd evrerv^yKe, c /cat rovs Xdyovs, ovs rrore HaiKparys Kal Zyvcov KaL Happevldys dLeXe%()ycrav, iroXXaKLs aKovoas rov Hv3odd)pov diropvypoveveL.”
’AAt?^/’ ecf>y, “ XeyeLs”
Tovrcov tolvvv,” etyrov, “ dedpeda dcaKOVcraL.”
AAA ov yaAerrov, etpy peLpaKLOv yap cov avrovs ev pdXa dLepeXeryaev, errel vvv ye Kara rov TTaTTirov re Kal dpcovvpov irpds tirTTLKy rd iroXXa dcarplBeL. aAA’ el dec, coopev Trap’ avrdv • apri yap evdevde OLKade otyeraL, olk€l de eyyvs ev MeAiriy.” 127 Taura ecTrovres eflaSc^opev, Kal KareXdflop,ev rov AvTL(/)d)VTa olkol yaXovov nva yaXKeL eKdiddvra aKevdaac' eTreLdrj de eKelvov diTrjXXdy'q ol re adeX<f>ol eXeyov avrcp a>v eveKa irapeipLev, dveyvd)-pLcre re p,e eK rrjs irporepas errLdr]pdas Kal TjcrTrd-d>ero, Kal deopevcov rjpdiv dLeXOetv rovs Xoyovs, ro pev TTpcdrov cukvcl—ttoXv yap ed>T] epyov etvaL— eyrelta pevroL dLrjyeLro. e</>r) de dy d yAvTL(/>a>v Xeyeiv rov ITvOddcopov otl d^LKOLvrd Trore els
B Ilava&jvaia ra peydXa Z^yvoov re Kal Uappevldys. rov pev ovv Uappevldyv ev pdXa ydy TTpecrfivryv etvaL, a(f>6dpa ttoXlov, KaXdv de KayaOdv ryv oi/jlv, vrepl ery paXLcrra Trevre Kal egyKovra' Tjyvoova de eyyvs ercdv rerrapaKovra Tore etvaL, evpyKy 3e Kal xaplevra Idetv’ Kal XeyecrOaL avrdv vraLdLKa rov Uappevtdov yeyovevaL. KaraXveLV de avrovs C e<f)y rrapd ra> HvOodcopcp exrds relyovs ev Kepa-
1 t ifiol Stephanus: re jjloI T: /jloI B.
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“ These gentlemen,” I said, “ are fellow-citizens of mine, who are very fond of philosophy. They have heard that this Antiphon had a good deal to do with a friend of Zeno’s named Pythodorus, that Pythodorus often repeated to him the conversation which Socrates, Zeno, and Parmenides once had together, and that he remembers it.”
“ That is true,” said he.
“ Well,” I said, “ we should like to heai' it.”
“ There is no difficulty about that,” said he ; “ for when he was a youth he studied it with great care ; though now he devotes most of his time to horses, like his grandfather Antiphon. If that is what you want, let us go to him. He has just gone home from here, and he lives.close by in Melite.”
Thereupon we started, and we found Antiphon at home, giving a smith an order to make a bridle. When he had got rid of the smith and his brothers told him what we were there for, he remembered me from my former visit and greeted me cordially, and when we asked him to repeat the conversation, he was at first unwilling—for he said it was a good deal of trouble—but afterwards he did so. Antiphon, then, said that Pythodorus told him that Zeno and Parmenides once came to the Great Panathenaea ; that Parmenides was already quite elderly, about sixty-five years old, very white-haired, and of handsome and noble countenance ; Zeno was at that time about forty years of age ; he was tall and good-looking, and there was a story that Parmenides had been in love with him. He said that they lodged with Pythodorus outside of the wall, in Cerameicus,
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pbeucd)' ot 8tj Kal dc()bKecr0ab tov re UcoKparr) Kal dXXovs rbvds per' avrov ttoXXovs, eTTb0vpovvras aKovaat raw rov Ztjvcovos ypappbdrcov' Tore yap avrd Tip cotov vtt eKelvcov Kopbcr0fjvab' Heo kparr] 8e etvab rore cycf>68pa veov. dvaybyvcoaKCbv ovv avrots rov Zrjvcuva avrov, rov 8e U.appbevl8riv Tvyeiv e£co ovra' Kal etvab Travv ^payv erb Xolttov tcov Xoycov dvaybyvcocrKopevcov, TjvbKa avros re
D e7rebaeX0€bV ecjjr] 6 Hv068copos e^co0ev Kal rov
Happbevb8r]v peer* avrov Kal *ApbcrroreXr] rov tcov rpbaKovra yevopevov, Kal crpbKp* drra erb err-aKovaab tcov ypappdrcov ov p/qv avros ye, aAAa /cat irporepov aKr/Koevab rov Zrjvcovos.
2.	Tov ovv HcoKpary aKovaavra irdXbv re Ke-Xevaab ttjv TrpcorTjv viroOecnv tov rrpeorov Xoyov dvayvaivab, /cat dvayvcoaOebarjs'
E “ IIajs‘>” cf>dvab, “ co Zr/vcov, tovto Xeyebs; eb TroXXd earb ra dvra, cos apa Set avra dp,oba re etvab Kal avopboba, rovro 8e 8r/ d8vvarov' ovre ydp rd avopboba opboba ovre ra dpbOba avop^oba obov re etvab; ov\ ovreo Xeyebs; ”
“ Ovreo,” cfidvab rov Zrjvcova.
<( Ovkovv el a8vvarov rd re avopboba dpoba etvab Kal rd dpbOba avopboba, a8vvarov St) Kab TroXXd etvab' el ydp TroXXa etr], TTdayoL dv rd d8vvara. apa rovro eerrbv o ^ovXovrab aov Ob Xoyob, ovk dXXo rb Tj 8bapdyea0ab irapd iravra ra Xeyopbeva, cos ov TroXXd earb; Kal tovtov avrov o’leb crob reKpbTjpbov etvab eKaarov redv Xoycov, co are Kal T]yeb roaavra reKpr]pba Trapeyeadab, oaovairep Xoyovs yeypacf>as, cos ovk earb TroXXd;
128 ovtcjo Xeyebs, eyco ovk dpOcds KarapavOdvco; ” 202
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and that Socrates and many others with him went there because they wanted to hear Zeno’s writings, which had been brought to Athens for the first time by them. Socrates was then very young. So Zeno himself read aloud to them, and Parmenides was not in the house. Pythodorus said the reading of the treatises was nearly finished when he came in himself with Parmenides and Aristoteles (the one who was afterwards one of the thirty), so they heard only a little that remained of the written works. He himself, however, had heard Zeno read them before.
Socrates listened to the end, and then asked that the first thesis of the first treatise be read again. When this had been done, he said :
“ Zeno, what do you mean by this ? That if existences are many, they must be both like and unlike, which is impossible ; for the unlike cannot be like, nor the like unlike ? Is not that your meaning ? ”
“ Yes,” said Zeno.
“ Then if it is impossible for the unlike to be like and the like unlike, it is impossible for existences to be many ; for if they were to be many, they would experience the impossible. Is that the purpose of your treatises, to maintain against all arguments that existences are not many ? And you think each of your treatises is a proof of this very thing, and therefore you believe that the proofs you offer that existences are not many are as many as the treatises you have written ? Is that your meaning, or have I misunderstood ? ”
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11 Ovk, aAAa,” t^avai tov Ziyvcora, “ /caAa/s avv^/ca? dXov to ypdppa 6 fiovXeTab.”
“ Mavffdva),’’ ebiretv tov ^jcoKpdrrj, “ <v Ilap-peVbSr}, OTb Ztfvcov oSe OV pOVOV TT} dXXv) aOV (/)bXba flovXeTcu <pK€bd)O0ai / aAAa /cat ra) avyypdppaTb.
> X	X	>	I	/	X <Z 2	/
TavTov yap yeyparpe Tpoirov Tbva orrep crv, pera-flaXXarv 8e Tjpas Trebparab e^aTrarav d)S eTepdv Tb Xeyoov. av pev yap ev toZs irobrjpaabv ev <f>T}s B etvab to 7rav, Kal tovtcov TeKptfpba napeyeb KaXa>s re Kab ev’ d8e Se av ov iroXXd (faabv etvab, tck-p/rjpba Se /cat avros TrapTroXXa Kal rrappeyeOrj TrapeyeTab. to ovv tov pev ev rbdvab, tov Se py} TTOAAa, Kab ovtcvs eKaTepov Aeyebv a>aTe pvqoev T(vv avTU)v elpr}Kevab SoKetv a%e86v Tb XeyovTas TavTa, virep Tjpas tov? . dXXovs ^alveTab vpbiv Ta elprjpeva elpyjadab.”
IM at,	(pavac rov Li]V(ova, oj 2^a>Kpar€^9
av S’ ofiv tt]v dXrjOebav tov ypdppaTOg ov ttov-C ra^ov TjaOrjaab’ /catrot dvairep ye at Ad.Kabvab aKvXaKes ev peTaOebs Te Kal lyvevebs ra XeydevTa* aAAa TtpcoTov pev ae tovto XavOdveb, OTb ov TravTa-
iraabv ovtu) aepvvveTab to ypdppa, ware direp av Xeyebs 8bavor}0ev ypadfivab, tovs dvOpdyirovs S' x »	/	tf	f	/
oe eTTbKpvTTTopevov cos Tb peya obaTrpaTTopevov' aAAa av pev elrres tu>v avp/Sefl^KOTCOv Tb, eaTb Se to ye aXirjOes /3or}0ebd rt? ravra ra ypdppaTa Tip Uappevb8ov X6y(p Trpos rov? eTTt^etpovvra? D avTOV Ka>pip8ebv co? et ev eaTb, iroXXd Kal yeXoba avp^alveb Trdayebv tQ Xoytp Kal evavTba avra). dvTbXeyeb 8t] ovv tovto to ypdppa Trpos rov? ra
1	otK€ia>0-0ai BT: corr. B2t.
2	07T€/j Proclus : ovirep B : 8*7rep T.
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“ No,” said Zeno, “ you have grasped perfectly the general intent of the work.”
“ I see, Parmenides,” said Socrates, “ that Zeno here wishes to be very close to you not only in his friendship, but also in his writing. For he has written much the same thing as you, but by reversing the process he tries to cheat us into the belief that he is saying something new. For you, in your poems, say that the all is one, and you furnish proofs of this in fine and excellent fashion ; and he, on the other hand, says it is not many, and he also furnishes very numerous and weighty proofs. That one of you says it is one, and the other that it is not many, and that each of you expresses himself so that although you say much the same you seem not to have said the same things at all, appears to the rest of us a feat of expression quite beyond our power.”
“ Yes, Socrates,” said Zeno, “ but you have not perceived all aspects of the truth about my writings. You follow the arguments with a scent as keen as a Laconian hound’s, but you do not observe that my treatise is not by any means so pretentious that it could have been written with the intention you ascribe to it, of disguising itself as a great performance in the eyes of men. What you mentioned is a mere accident, but in truth these writings are meant to support the argument of Parmenides against those who attempt to jeer at him and assert that if the all is one many absurd results follow which contradict his theory. Now this treatise opposes
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ttoAAo, Aeyovras', /cat aPTa7ro8t8a>at ravra1 Kal 7rAeta» rovro flovXdpevov 8t]Xovv> d)$ erb ye-Xobdrepa irdcrxpi dv avrcov r] VTrdOecFbs, et iroXXd >	-At	*/	e	> /• /	<> \
COTCV, 7] Tj TOV €V €WaC, €C TC$ CKaVOlS &7T€£COC. oca roiavrrjv 8y c/ibXovebKbav vtto veov ovros epov eypatpT], Kac res avro CKA&pe ypacpev, omjtc ovoe /dovXevaaaOab e^eyevero e’lr* egobtrreov avrd et? rd etre pr/. ravry ovv ae Xavdaveb, <3 Sco-Kpares, orb ovy vtto veov </>bXoveLKba$ obeb avrd yeypdcf)9ac} aAA’ vtto Trpeoflvrepov <f)bXorbpbas'
>	/	<7	? T	*	zs 3	/	> >
€776t, oirep y cciTov, ov KaKcos aTretKacras.
3.	“ ’AAA’ aTToSe^o/xat,” </>dvab rdv ILajKpdrrj, “ /cat rjyovpab d)$ Xeyeb$ eyebv. rode 8e pob elite' ov vopb^ebs etvab avrd Kad' avrd et86s rb dpobdrY]-129 to s’, /cat rip robovwp auaAAo rb dvavrlov, o earbv dvopobov’ rovrobv 8e 8voiv ovrobv Kal epe Kal ae /cat raAAa a 8rj ttoXXcl KaXovpev peraXap-ftdvcbv; Kal rd pev rrjs opobdrTjTos peraXap-fldvovra opoba ytyveadab ravrp re Kal Kara rouovrov ocrov av peraAappavT], ra oe rys av-opoborrjros dvdpoba, rd 8e dpt/jorepcov dpeftdrepa; el 8e Kal Trdvra evavrlajv ovrcov dp(f>orepa)V per a-Aa/zpavet, Kac ean rep pceTex^cv apetpow opcoca B re Kal dvopoba avrd avrobs, rl Oavpaardv; el pev ydp avrd rd opobd rb$ a7Te<f)abvev dvopoba
/	*	\	5	/	e/	/	T
ycyvopceva 7] ra avopcoca opcoca, repas av, ocpcac, rjv‘ el 8e rd rovrcov pereyovra dp</>orepa>v dpc^d-repa airotpawec 'TreirovuoTa, ovoev epcocye, co ZjTjvojv, droTTOV 8oKeb etvab, ov8e ye el ev arravra drro-(jjatveb rb? rep pereyebv rov evd$ Kal ravra ravra
1 raura Schleiennacher : raura B: om. T.
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the advocates of the many and gives them back their ridicule with interest, for its purpose is to show that their hypothesis that existences are many, if properly followed up, leads to still more absurd results than the hypothesis that they are one. It was in such a spirit of controversy that I wrote it when I was young, and when it was written some one stole it, so that I could not even consider whether it should be published or not. So, Socrates, you are not aware of this and you think that the cause of its composition was not the controversial spirit of a young man, but the ambition of an old one. In other respects, as I said, you guessed its meaning pretty well.”
“ I see,” said Socrates, “ and I accept your explanation. But tell me, do you not believe there is an idea of likeness in the abstract, and another idea of unlikeness, the opposite of the first, and that you and I and all things which we call many partake of these two ? And that those which partake of likeness become like, and those which partake of unlikeness become unlike, and those which partake of both become both like and unlike, all in the manner and degree of their participation ? And even if all things partake of both opposites, and are enabled by their participation to be both like and unlike themselves, what is there wonderful about that ? For if anyone showed that the absolute like becomes unlike, or the unlike like, that would, in my opinion, be a wonder ; but if he shows that things which partake of both become both like and unlike, that seems to me, Zeno, not at all strange, not even if he shows that all things are one by participation in unity and that the same are also
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rroXXa r<p irXrjOovs av	aAA’ el o eanv
ev, avro rovro iroXXa arrodelgeb Kal av rd rroXXd
0 81] ev, rovro r]dr] davpaaopab. Kal rrepl raw aAA<w arravraw a)(javro)$' et pbev avra ra yevrj re Kal e’ldr] ev avrols aTroc^abVOb rdvavrla ravra
/ n	/	* £ n / y	9c\5>\e/
7Tat77) Traa^orra, agtop aav/xa^etp- et o epbe ev rb$ d/TToSetgeb ovra Kal rroXXd, rl Oavpaarov, Xeyaw, orav pev ^ovA^rai rroXXd arrotfiabvebv, d>$ er	\	\	*	\ Ox > /	/	5	er	Cx\\
erepa pbev ra cm oegba pbov earbv, erepa oe ra €7?’ dpbarepa, Kal erepa pbev rd irpocrOev, erepa o. x x » n	x »z	x z t /	\ r
oe ra oTucruev, Kab ava> Kab Kara) ajaavro)?' ttAt]-D 9ovs yap, otpab, pereya)- orav de ev, epeb d)s eirrd r/paw ovraw els eyd) elpbb dv0pa)7TO$ p^ereyaiv Kal rov evos' dxrre dX^Orj d/n-ofialveb apb(f>6repa. eav ovv rb$ robavra emyebpr] rroAXa Kal ev ravra
d,7TO(f)abvebv, XlOovs Kal ^vXa Kal rd robavra, (pT/cropbev avrov TroAAa Kab ev airooebKvvvab, ov to ev TToXXd ovde rd rroXXa ev, ovde rb Oavpbacrrdv Xeyebv, aAA’ drrep av irdvres dpboXoyocpbev edv de rb$, o vvv dr] eyd) eXeyov, rrpdyrov pbev dbabprjrab ypopls avrd Kaff avrd rd ebdrj, otov opboborryra E re Kal avopbobdrrpra Kal TTXfjOos Kal rd ev Kal ardabv Kal Kbvrjcrbv Kal navra rd robavra, elra ev eavrois ravra dvvdpbeva avyKepdvvvaOab Kal dbaKplveadab drro^abvp, dyatpi/qv av eya)y*,” €<f>r], “ 6avpbaard>s, d) T^rjvoov. ravra de dvdpelios pbev Trdvv r/yovpbab TreirpaypbarevcrOab' ttoXv pbevr’ av
d)de pbdXXov, d)$ Xeya>, dyaa6ebr]v, e’l rb$ eyot rr]v avrrjv ravrrjv arropbav ev avrois rols e’ldeab 130 rravrodaTTcds TrXeKopLevrjv, dxjTrep ev rob$ dpo)-pevobs dbrjXdere, ovroos Kal ev rob$ Xoybapa) Xap-ftavopbevobs eTTbdebgab.”
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many by participation in multitude; but if he shows that absolute unity is also many and the absolute many again are one, then I shall be amazed. The same applies to all other things. If he shows that the kinds and ideas in and by themselves possess these opposite qualities, it is marvellous ; but if he shows that I am both one and many, what marvel is there in that ? He will say, when he wishes to show that I am many, that there are my right parts and my left parts, my front parts and my back parts, likewise upper and lower, all different; for I do, I suppose, partake of multitude ; and when he wishes to show that I am one, he will say that we here are seven persons, of whom I am one, a man, partaking also of unity ; and so he shows that both assertions are true. If anyone then undertakes to show that the same things are both many and one—I mean such things as stones, sticks, and the like—we shall say that he shows that they are many and one, but not that the one is many or the many one ; he says nothing wonderful, but only what we should all accept. If, however, as I was saying just now, he first distinguishes the abstract ideas, such as likeness and unlikeness, multitude and unity, rest and motion, and the like, and then shows that they can be mingled and separated, I should,” said he, “ be filled with amazement, Zeno. Now I think this has been very manfully discussed by you; but I should, as I say, be more amazed if anyone could show in the abstract ideas, which are intellectual conceptions, this same multifarious and perplexing entanglement which you described in visible objects.”
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4.	AeyovTOS dtf, e(fyq o nv0oSwpos>, tov Sco-Kpdrovs ravra avrds pev dv1 obeaOac eft eKaarov a^^ecr^at rov re Happevldrjv Kal rov Z^vcova, rovs 8e Trdvv re avra) TTpoae^eiv rov vovv Kal Oapa els dXX^Xovs fiXerrovras pebdbdv d)s dya-pevovs rov Hoik parr]. oirep ovv Kal Travaapevov avrov elrrebv rov Hapubevldrjv' “ co ^coKpares,” cf)dvaL, “ d>s afros el dyaadab rrjs dppfjs rrjs cttI tovs Xoyovs. Kat pob elrre, avrds av ovrco dappT]-aab (bs Xeyebs, yatpls pev ebdrj avrd drra, X^P^ de ra rovrcov av perexovra; Kal rl aob doKeb
etvab ai)TT] dpobdrrjs X^P^ ^P^bs dpobdrTjros if	\	* c> X	X \ \ X	'	/	e'	*
eXOfJLCV)	Kai ev ar]	Kai	TToAAa	Kai iravra	ocra	vvv
07] Lt]VO)VOS 7]KOV€$;
Ji/zotye, (pavac tov Z^coKpaTT].
<l TH Kal rd robdSe,” elrrebv rov Happevld^v, ° obov dbKalov rb etdos avrd KaO' avro Kal KaXov
Kal dyaOov Kal Trdvrcov av rcdv robovraiv; ”
“ Nat,” (/)dvab.
It o , avupcoTTOV eboos X^P^ Tjpeov Kab raw otob Tjpebs eapev Travrayv, avrd rb etdos dvOpairrov i] nvpos 7] Kai voaros;
“ ’Ev aTTOpLU,” (frdvab, “ iroXXaKbs co IIap-pbevldr], rrepl avrcvv yeyova, trorepa XPV (f>dvab (varrep Trepb eKebvatv t] aAAa)s.
“ Kat Trepl rdtvde, a> ^(VKpares, a Kal yeXoba oo^eiev av eivai, oiov vpi£ Kai ttt]Aos Kai pmros 7] dXXo rb drbpbdrardv re Kal ^avXdrarov, drropebs e’lre XPV <l>dvab Kal rovrcov eKaarov etBos elvai Xcoplst ov dXXo ad rcov div2 Tjpebs perax^bpb^d-pieua^ we Kai p>7];
1 civ add. Burnet. 2 aS tuv Siv Heindorf: aurwv &v BT.
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Pythodorus said that he thought at every word, while Socrates was saying this, Parmenides and Zeno would be angry, but they paid close attention to him and frequently looked at each other and smiled, as if in admiration of Socrates, and when he stopped speaking Parmenides expressed their approval. “ Socrates,” he said, “ what an admirable talent for argument you have ! Tell me, did you invent this distinction yourself, which separates abstract ideas from the things which partake of them ? And do you think there is such a thing as abstract likeness apart from the likeness which we possess, and abstract one and many, and the other abstractions of which you heard Zeno speaking just now ? ”
“ Yes, I do,” said Socrates.
“ And also,” said Parmenides, “ abstract ideas of the just, the beautiful, the good, and all such conceptions ? ”
“ Yes,” he replied.
“ And is there an abstract idea of man, apart from us and all others such as we are, or of fire or water ? ”
“ I have often,” he replied, “ been very much troubled, Parmenides, to decide whether there are ideas of such things, or not.”
“ And are you undecided about certain other things, which you might think rather ridiculous, such as hair, mud, dirt, or anything else particularly vile and worthless ? Would you say that there is an idea of each of these distinct and different from the things with which we have to do, or not ? ”
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Uvoa/zo)?, cpavai rov IjCjDKparrj, aAAa ravra pbev ye drrep dpcopbev, ravra Kal eipar eiSo? Se ri avTCOv olrjOrjvab etvab pbrj Xlav rj drorrov. rjdrj pbevrob rrore pbe Kal edpage pbrj rb rj rrepl rrdvrcvv ravrov' errevra drav r avrrj err co, cfrevycov ob^opbab, delcras pbrj rrore ec? rcva ftvddv c/rXvapbas1 epcrreadov 8ba(f>6apd)' eKebue S’ ovv dcfrbKopbevos, els a vvv 8rj eXeyopcev e’bdrj exebv, rrepl eKebva rrpaypbarevopbevos 8barpl/3cjo.”
E “ Neo? yap el erb,” c/rdvab rov Happcevldrjv, “ do Tid)Kpares, Kal ovrrco crov dvrecXrjrrrab cfrbXo-croc/da dos erb dvrbXrjif/erab Kar* epvrjv 8dgav, ore ov8ev avrdov drbpbdcrebs’ vvv Se erb rrpds avOpdorrcov arroflXerrebs Solas’ Sia rrjv rjXbKbav.
5.	ToSe ovv pbob elrre. 8oKeb aob, dos tfrrjs, ebvab el8rj drra, dov rd8e rd aAAa pberaXapb^avovra ras
131 errayvvpdas avrcov bcrxew, obov opboborrjros pbev pberaXa/Bovra dpboba, pbeyedovs Se pbeyaXa, KaXXovs Se /cat SbKaboavvrjs St/cata re Kal KaXd ybyvecrdab;”
Haw ye, <pavab rov 2ja>Kparrj.
<< r\ ■>	U	<7\	>Z<>	1\'	/	<7
\JvKovv rjrob oAov rov eboovs rj pbepovs eKaarov ro pberaXapbftdvov pberaXapbftdveb; t) dXXrj rbs dv pLerdXrpljbs X^P^ 'rovrcov yevocro;”
Kat 7760? av; clttcv.
(t Hdrepov ovv So/cet aob oXov rd etdos ev eKaarcp etvab rcov rroXXcov ev dv, rj rrdos; ”
Tt yap KCoXveb,” cf)dvab rov IdcoKpdrrj, (< co fl appbevldrj, evecvab2 ; ’ ’
B “ °Ev apa ov Kal ravrov ev rroXXocs X^P^s ovobv
1	(pXvapias Par. 1836, Proclus (CD), Syenesius, Originesz (pXvaplav BT.
2	eveivai Schleiermacher: Sv etvai BT : seel. Burnet.
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“By no means,” said Socrates. “No, I think these things are such as they appear to us, and it would be quite absurd to believe that there is an idea of them ; and yet I am sometimes disturbed by the thought that perhaps what is true of one thing is true of all. Then when I have taken up this position, I run away for fear of falling into some abyss of nonsense and perishing ; so when I come to those things which we were just saying do have ideas, I stay and busy myself with them.”
“ Yes, for you are still young,” said Parmenides, “ and philosophy has not yet taken hold upon you, Socrates, as I think it will later. Then you will not despise them; but now you still consider people’s opinions, on account of your youth. Well, tell me ; do you think that, as you say, there are ideas, and that these other things which partake of them are named from them, as, for instance, those that partake of likeness become like, those that partake of greatness great, those that partake of beauty and justice just and beautiful ? ”
“ Certainly,” said Socrates.
“ Well then, does each participant object partake of the whole idea, or of a part of it ? Or could there be some other third kind of participation ?
“ How could there be ? ” said he.
“ Do you think the whole idea, being one, is in each of the many participants, or what ? ”
“ Yes, for what prevents it from being in them, Parmenides ? ” said Socrates.
Then while it is one and the same, the whole
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dXov a/za eveorab, Kal ovrcos avro avrov x^P^ dv etr).”
Ovk dv, el ye,” <f>dvai, “ olov1 rjpLepa2 /zta Kal T] avTT] ovaa TroXXa^ov dpca earl Kal ov8ev tl p,aXXov avTT] avrfjs xcopcs earLv, el ovrco Kal tf	zx	zx tt }	<■/	9	\ V ) >
eKacrrov rcov ecocov ev ev iraaLV ap>a ravrov cltj.
HSecos' ye, </>dv<u, ■“ & ^coKpares, ev ravrov ap,a TroXXayov ttolgls, olov el tarlco Karanerdaas ttoXXovs dvOpcdirovs <f>aL7]$ ev eirl vtoXXols C oXov. r] ov rd roLovrov Xyet Xeyecv; ” c< if T	a I f	i
\xra)s, qxavat.
etvaL
’H ovv dXov e</>’ eKaarco rd cartov clt] uepos avrov aAAo ezr’ aAAa>; ”
f< N^pos.”
if \X
av, i]
(< MepLard dpa,” cf>dvaL, <( avra rd. ecdr], Kal rd. pLere^ovra avrcdv pcepovs dv perexoL, Kal ovKerc ev eKaarco oXov, dXXa. p,epos
co UcoKpares,
if CdTlV
tKaarov av clt).
<< /k f	*f	a
Waw&rai, ovra) ye.
“ ’H ow ef)eXr}aets, co etSos tjpllv rf) dXrjOela €(JT(U; ”
ILcoKpares, c/>dvai rd ev pept^ecrOaL, Kal erL ev
if > z.
Uvoa/za>ss etTretv.
'Opa yap,” (f>dvaL‘ t( el avro rd p.eyef)os D p,epL€L$ Kal eKaarov ra>v ttoXXcov p.eyaXcov p,eye-Sovs p.epeL apLtKporepcp avrov rov pceyedovs pLeya earat, dpa ovk dXoyov cbaveiraL; ”
11 n f	f i i 9f I
Haw y , Cyrr]*
Tl 8e; rov taov pLepos3 eKaarov apLLKpdv
1	olov ci BT : olov Proclus.
2	tyuepa efy PT: e'er) seel. Heindorf;
3	v-epos Proclus : p-epovs BT (corr. t).
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of it would be in many separate individuals at once, and thus it would itself be separate from itself.”
“ No,” he replied, “ for it might be like day, which is one and the same, is in many places at once, and yet is not separated from itself; so each idea, though one and the same, might be in all its participants at once.”
“ That,” said he, “ is very neat, Socrates ; you make one to be in many places at once, just as if you should spread a sail over many persons and then should say it was one and all of it was over many. Is not that about what you mean ? ”
“ Perhaps it is,” said Socrates.
“ Would the whole sail b.e over each person, or a particular part over each ? ”
“ A part over each.”
“ Then,” said he, “ the ideas themselves, Socrates, are divisible into parts, and the objects which partake of them would partake of a part, and in each of them there would be not the whole, but only a part of each idea.”
“ So it appears.”
“ Are you, then, Socrates, willing to assert that the one idea is really divided and will still be one ? ”
“ By no means,” he replied.
“ No,” said Parmenides, “ for if you divide absolute greatness, and each of the many great things is great by a part of greatness smaller than absolute greatness, is not that unreasonable ? ”
“ Certainly,” he said.
“ Or again, will anything by taking away a
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diroXapov re efet <S eXdrrovb ovrb avrov rov taov
X ,/	,/	>z	> >
ro eyov baov rep eerrab;
“ ’ASwarop.”
’AAAa rov apbbKpov pbepos rbs 'qpbcdv e$eb, rovrov Se avrov rd apbbKpdv pbebt,ov eerrab are pbepovs eavrov ovros, Kal ovreo dr/ avro rd erpbbKpov pbebt,ov eerrab' cp S’ dv TTpoerreOfi rd defraepedev, rovro E crpbbKpdrepov eerrab aAA’ ov pbebt,ov t) irplv.”
“ Ovk dv yevobro” <f>dvab, “ rovro ye.”
“ Ttva ovv rpoTTOv” eirrebv, “ cS TtcoKpares, rarv ebdcov crob rd aAAa pberaXrp/rerab, pepre Kara pbeprj pvqre Kara oXa pberaXapbftavebV dvvapbeva;”
“ Ov ped rov Ata,” eftdvab, “ ov pbOb doKeb evKoXov etvab rd robovrov ovdapecos dbopbcraadab.”
It oe or); vrpos rooe ttods ^X€is> lo rrobov;
132	“ Otp,ab ae eK rov rocovde ev eKaurov etdos
oleoOab etvab' orav ttoXX* drra pbeydXa crob ddgr) etvab, pda rbs taco? doKeb Idea r] avrrj etvab em Trdvra Iddvrb, ddev ev rd peeya r/yeb etvab.”
*A.Xr]()f] Xeyebs ” </>dvab.
“ Tt S’ avro rd peeya Kal raXXa rd peeydXa, edv (daavreos rrj ifjvxfi enl iravra bdpjs, ovyl ev rb av peya (f>avecrab, a> ravra Trdvra dvdyKTj1 pbeyaXa (fjatveodab; ”
“ "EobKev.”
“ "AXXo apa etdos pbeyedovs dvae/javyjcrerab, Trap’ avro re rd pbeyeOos yeyovds Kal rd pberexovra B avrov • Kat enl rovrobs av Traubv erepov, co ravra
1 dvdyKTj om. Be
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particular small part of equality possess something by means of which, when it is less than absolute
equality, its possessor will be equal to anything else ? ”
“ That is impossible.”
“ Or let one of us have a part of the small; the small will be greater than this, since this is a part of it, and therefore the absolute small will be greater ; but that to which the part of the small is added will be smaller, not greater, than before.”
“ That,” said he, “ is impossible.”
“ How, then, Socrates, will other things partake of those ideas of yours, if they cannot partake of them either as parts or as wholes ? ”
“ By Zeus,” he replied, “ I think that is a very hard question to determine-.”
“ Well, what do you think of this ? ”
“ Of what ? ”
“ I fancy your reason for believing that each idea is one is something like this ; when there is a number of things which seem to you to be great, you may think, as you look at them all, that there is one and the same idea in them, and hence you think the great is one.”
“ That is true,” he said.
“ But if with your mind’s eye you regard the absolute great and these many great things in the same way, will not another great appear beyond, by which all these must appear to be great ? ”
“ So it seems.”
“ That is, another idea of greatness will appear, in addition to absolute greatness and the objects which partake of it; and another again in addition to these, by reason of which they are all great;
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irdvra ptGydXa Garat' Kal ovKGrt 8y gv GKaarov aot raw ei8a>p carat, aAA’ diTGtpa rd irXfjdos”
6. “ ’AAAa,” <f>dvai, “ w HapptGvtdr]rov Scu-Kpdrr], “ p/r} raw ei8a>v GKaarov f] rovraw vdrjpa, Kal ovdapov avra> TTpoa^Krj1 GyytyvGaOat aAAo^t •n gv i/jvya'cg- ovraj yap dv gv yG GKaarov guv Kal
5	if	f	Q X 5 \ /	J >
ovk av Erb Traaxob a vvv or] EAEyEro.
It ovv; cpavab, ev EKaarov Earb raw voq-ptdraw, vorjpta 8e ov8gvos;”
“ ’AAA’ ddvvarov,” glttglv.
“ ’AAAa nvo?;”
“ Nat.”
(C if S~\	5	if
{JVTOS 7] OVK OVTO$;
< < >/ fA	>i
\JVTO$.
“ Ovy gvos nvos, o Girl Traacv gkglvo
9 X	2	'	XT	”
ettov voeb, pbbav Tbva ovorav bdeav;
<l Na/.”
rd voTj/aa
Etra ovk gl8o$ Garat rovro rd voovpGVov gv Gtvat, del dv rd avrd gttI naatv9
Av ay kt; av epabverab.
Ti 8g dtf;’’ GtiTGtv rdv HapptGVtdrjv, “ ovk dvayKr] T]3 * raAAa (fys raw Gtdcdv pGrdyGtv, y 8okgl aoL gk vorjpdrajv GKaarov Gtvat Kal rrdvra voGtv, t? vorjptara ovra avorjra Gtvat; ”
“ ’AAA’ ov8e rovro,” cpdvat, “ g^gl Xdyov, aAA’, D d) TlappGVtdrj, pdXtara e/zotye Kara</)acvGrat co8g if	\	\	>/<>	tf	<> f
Ex^bv9 ra /JbEV EbOT] ravra aviTTEp TrapaoEby/jbara Gardvat gv rfj <f)vaGt, rd 8e aAAa rovrots GotKGvat Kal Gtvat dptotedptara’ Kal rj pG0G^ts avrr] rot?
3 7Tpo(TT)KYi Proelus: 7rpoaT]K€L BT.
2 iirov voei Proelus (cod. B): tiroi' voeiv T : elirov voeiv B.
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and each of your ideas will no longer be one, but their number will be infinite.”
“ But, Parmenides,” said Socrates,“ each of these ideas may be only a thought, which can exist only in our minds ; then each might be one, without being exposed to the consequences you have just mentioned.”
“ But,” he said, “ is each thought one, but a thought of nothing ? ”
“ That is impossible,” he replied.
“ But of something ? ”
“ Yes.”
“ Of something that is, or that is not ? ”
“ Of something that is.”
“ A thought of some single element which that thought thinks of as appertaining to all and as being one idea ? ”
“ Yes.”
“ Then will not this single element, which is thought of as one and as always the same in all, be an idea ? ”
“ That, again, seems inevitable.”
“ Well then,” said Parmenides, “ does not the necessity which compels you to say that all other things partake of ideas, oblige you also to believe either that everything is made of thoughts, and all things think, or that, being thoughts, they are without thought ? ”
“ That is quite unreasonable, too,” he said, “ but Parmenides, I think the most likely view is, that these ideas exist in nature as patterns, and the other things resemble them and are imitations of them ;
3 dvdyKy y Waddell: avdyiey y B: dvayiey y T: dvdyKy el Proclus.
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aXXobs ycyvcadab raw etScuv ovk C1AA77 res 7} euca-06-rjvab avroLs.”
“ El OVV Tl,” €07?, “ GObKG TO) Gb^Gb, ObOV T€ eweivo to €1809 /ZTj dpbobov eivai ra> GbKao0GVTb, KtbO daov avTcp a.^cufiobcod'q; rj eorb Tbs (JbTj^avrj TO OfJbObOV p,7] O/JbObCp OLbObOV Gbvab; ”
( C f~\ 9	3/	J }
kJVK CVTi.
To 8e ofiobov Tcp ofjbobo) dp* ov pbGydXrj dvdyKY] E GVOS TOV aVTOV GbdoVS [Jb&T€)(€bV;”
“ ’AvdyKT].”
“ Ov 8’ dv to d/zoia /zere^oPTa o/zoia 77, ovk GKGLVO CCTTab aVTO TO €b8os;”
“ IlavTaTraab p,GV odv.”
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Opas ovv, <f)dvab, “ co l^coKpaTGS, darj rj diropta, gov Tbs d)$ gl8t] dvTa avTa Kaff* avTa 8bopl-^rjTab;”
t( Kai txdXa”
“ Ev TObVVV / e/ OVO&TTU) a7TT€L g18os GKacrrov
OTjoGbS.”
berth, cbdvab, “ OTb dos gttos gIttgcv
avTrjs octt] gcttcv 77 aTropia, gI ev TC1)V OVTCDV aGb Tb d^opb^opbGVOs
1 BT.
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their participation in ideas is assimilation to them, that and nothing else.”
“ Then if anything,” he said, “ resembles the idea, can that idea avoid being like the thing which resembles it, in so far as the thing has been made to resemble it; or is there any possibility that the like be unlike its like ? ”
“ No, there is none.”
“ And must not necessarily the like partake of the same idea as its like ? ”
“ It must.”
“ That by participation in which like things are made like, will be the absolute idea, will it not ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“ Then it is impossible that anything be like the idea, or the idea like anything ; for if they are alike, some further idea, in addition to the first, will always appear, and if that is like anything, still another, and a new idea will always be arising, if the idea is like that which partakes of it.”
“ Very true.”
“ Then it is not by likeness that other things partake of ideas ; we must seek some other method of participation.”
“ So it seems.”
“ Do you see, then, Socrates, how great the difficulty is, if we maintain that ideas are separate, independent entities ? ”
“ Yes, certainly.”
“You may be sure,” he said, “ that you do not yet, if I may say so, grasp the greatness of the difficulty involved in your assumption that each idea is one and is something distinct from concrete things.”
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“ How is that ? ” said he.
“ There are many reasons,” he said, “ but the greatest is this : if anyone should say that the ideas cannot even be known if they are such as we say they must be, no one could prove to him that he was wrong, unless he who argued that they could be known were a man of wide education and ability and were willing to follow the proof through many long and elaborate details ; he who maintains that they cannot be known would be unconvinced.”
“ Why is that, Parmenides ? ” said Socrates.
“ Because, Socrates, I think that you or anyone else who claims that there is an absolute idea of each thing would agree in the first place that none of them exists in us.”
“ No, for if it did, it would no longer be absolute,” said Socrates.
“ You are right,” he said. “ Then those absolute ideas which are relative to one another have their own nature in relation to themselves, and not in relation to the likenesses, or whatever we choose to call them, which are amongst us, and from which we receive certain names as we participate in them. And these concrete things, which have the same names with the ideas, are likewise relative only to themselves, not to the ideas, and belong to themselves, not to the like-named ideas.”
“ What do you mean ? ” said Socrates.
“For instance,” said Parmenides, “ if one of us is master or slave of anyone, he is not the slave of master in the abstract, nor is the master the master of slave in the abstract; each is a man and is master
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or slave of a man ; but mastership in the abstract is mastership of slavery in the abstract, and likewise slavery in the abstract is slavery to mastership in the abstract, but our slaves and masters are not relative to them, nor they to us ; they, as I say, belong to themselves and are relative to themselves and likewise our slaves and masters are relative to themselves. You understand what I mean, do you not ? ”
“ Certainly,” said Socrates, “ I understand.”
“ Then knowledge also, if abstract or absolute, would be knowledge of abstract or absolute truth ? ”
“ Certainly.”
“ And likewise each kind of absolute knowledge would be knowledge of each kind of absolute being, would it not ?
“ Yes.”
“ And would not the knowledge that exists among us be the knowledge of the truth that exists among us, and each kind of our knowledge be the knowledge of each kind of truth that exists among us ? ”
“ Yes, that is inevitable.”
“ But the ideas themselves, as you agree, we have not, neither can they be among us ”
“ No, they cannot.”
“ And the various classes of ideas are known by the absolute idea of knowledge ? ”
“ Yes.”
“ Which we do not possess.”
“ No, we do not.”
“ Then none of the ideas is known by us, since we do not partake of absolute knowledge.”
“ Apparently not.”
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“ Then the absolute good and the beautiful and all which we conceive to be absolute ideas are unknown to us.”
“ I am afraid they are.”
“ Now we come to a still more fearful consequence.”
“ What is it ? ”
“ You would say, no doubt, that if there is an absolute kind of knowledge, it is far more accurate than our knowledge, and the same of beauty and all the rest ? ”
“ Yes.”
“ And if anything partakes of absolute knowledge, you would say that there is no one more likely than God to possess this most accurate knowledge ? ”
“ Of course.”
“ Then will it be possible for God to know human things, if he has absolute knowledge ? ”
“ Why not ? ”
“ Because,” said Parmenides, “ we have agreed that those ideas are not relative to our world, nor our world to them, but each only to themselves.”
“ Yes, we have agreed to that.”
“ Then if this most perfect mastership and this most accurate knowledge are with God, his mastership can never rule us, nor his knowledge know us or anything of our world ; we do not rule the gods with our authority, nor do we know anything of the divine with our knowledge, and by the same reasoning, they likewise, being gods, are not 227
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our masters and have no knowledge of human affairs.”
“ But surely this,” said he, “ is a most amazing argument, if it makes us deprive God of knowledge.”
“ And yet, Socrates,” said Parmenides, “ these difficulties and many more besides are inseparable from the ideas, if these ideas of things exist and we declare that each of them is an absolute idea. Therefore he who hears such assertions is confused in his mind and argues that the ideas do not exist, and even if they do exist cannot by any possibility be known by man ; and he thinks that what he says is reasonable, and, as I was saying just now, he is amazingly hard to convince. Only a man of very great natural gifts will be able to understand that everything has a class and absolute essence, and only a still more wonderful man can find out all these facts and teach anyone else to analyse them properly and understand them.”
“ I agree with you, Parmenides,” said Socrates, “for what you say is very much to my mind.”
“ But on the other hand,” said Parmenides, “ if anyone, with his mind fixed on all these objections and others like them, denies the existence of ideas of things, and does not assume an idea under which each individual thing is classed, he will be quite at a loss, since he denies that the idea of each thing is always the same, and in this way he will utterly destroy the power of carrying on discussion. You seem to have been well aware of this.”
“ Quite true,” he said.
3	edcry BT.	4 Sen B : py8’ on T.
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“ Then what will become of philosophy ? To what can you turn, if these things are unknown ? ”
I do not see at all, at least not at present.”
“ No, Socrates,” he said, “ for you try too soon, before you are properly trained, to define the beautiful, the just, the good, and all the other ideas. You see I noticed it when I heard you talking yesterday with Aristoteles here. Your impulse towards dialectic is noble and divine, you may be assured of that; but exercise and train yourself while you are still young in an art which seems to be useless and is called by most people mere loquacity ; otherwise the truth will escape you.”
“ What, then, Parmenides,” he said, “ is the method of training ? ”
“ That which you heard Zeno practising,” said he. “ However, even when you were speaking to him I was pleased with you, because you would not discuss the doubtful question in terms of visible objects or in relation to them, but only with reference to what we conceive most entirely by the intellect and may call ideas.”
“ Yes,” he said, “ that is because I think that in that way it is quite easy to show that things experience likeness or unlikeness or anything else.”
“ Quite right,” said he, “ but if you wish to get better training, you must do something more than that; you must consider not only what happens if a particular hypothesis is true, but also what happens if it is not true.”
“ What do you mean ? ” he said.
“ Take, for instance,” he replied, “ that hypothesis of Zeno’s ; if the many exist, you should inquire what
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will happen to the many themselves in relation to themselves and to the one, and to the one in relation to itself and to the many, and also what will happen to the one and the many in relation to themselves and to each other, if the many do not exist. And likewise if you suppose the existence or non-existence of likeness, what will happen to the things supposed and to other things in relation to themselves and to each other under each of the two hypotheses. The same applies to unlikeness and to motion and rest, creation and destruction, and even to being and not being. In brief, whatever the subject of your hypothesis, if you suppose that it is or is not, or that it experiences any other affection, you must consider what happens to it and to any other particular things you may choose, and to a greater number and to all in the same way ; and you must consider other things in relation to themselves and to anything else you may choose in any instance, whether you suppose that the subject of your hypothesis exists or does not exist, if you are to train yourself completely to see the truth perfectly.”
“ Parmenides,” he said, “ it is a stupendous amount of study which you propose, and I do not understand very well. Why do you not yourself frame an hypothesis and discuss it, to make me understand better ? ”
“ That is a great task, Socrates,” he said, “ to impose upon a man of my age.”
“ But you, Zeno,” said Socrates, “ why do not you do it for us ? ”
Pythodorus said that Zeno answered with a smile : “ Let us ask it of Parmenides himself, Socrates ; for there is a great deal in what he says,
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1 ?re,\a7os Stephanas (fr. Ficinus), and Proclus seems to have had this reading: ttX^os BT.
2 3 Bekker: 0 BT.
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and perhaps you do not see how heavy a task you are imposing upon him. If there were more of us, it would not be fair to ask it of him ; for it is not suitable for him to speak on such subjects before many, especially at his age ; for the many do not know that except by this devious passage through all things the mind cannot attain to the truth. So I, Parmenides, join Socrates in his request, that I myself may hear the method, which I have not heard for a long time.”
Antiphon said that Pythodorus told him that when Zeno said this he himself and Antisthenes and the rest begged Parmenides to show his meaning by an example and not to refuse. And Parmenides said : “I must perforce do as you ask. And yet I feel very much like the horse in the poem of Ibycus1 —an old race-horse who was entered for a chariot race and was trembling with fear of what was before him, because he knew it by experience. Ibycus says he is compelled to fall in love against his will in his old age, and compares himself to the horse. So I am filled with terror when I remember through what a fearful ocean of words I must swim, old man that I am. However, I will do it, for I must be obliging, especially since we are, as Zeno says, alone. Well, how shall we begin ? What shall be our first hypothesis ? Or, since you are determined that I must engage in a laborious pastime, shall I begin with myself, taking my own hypothesis and discussing the consequences of the supposition that the one exists or that it does not exist ? ”
“ By all means,” said Zeno.
“ Who then,” said he, “ is to answer my questions ?
1 Ibycus, fragm. 2 Bergk.
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Shall we say the youngest ? He would be least likely to be over-curious and most likely to say what he thinks ; and moreover his replies would give me a chance to rest.”
“ I am ready, Parmenides, to do that,” said Aristoteles, “ for I am the youngest, so you mean me. Ask your questions and I will answer.”
“ Well then,” said he, “ if the one exists, the one cannot be many, can it ? ” “ No, of course not.” “ Then there can be no parts of it, nor can it be a whole.” “ How is that ? ” “ The part surely is part of a whole.” “Yes.” “ And what is the whole ? Is not a whole that of which no part is wanting ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Then in both cases the one would consist of parts, being a whole and having parts.” “ Inevitably.” “ Then in both cases the one would be many, not one.” “ True.” “ Yet it must be not many, but one.” “Yes.” “ Then the one, if it is to be one, will not be a whole and will not have parts.” “ No.”
“ And if it has no parts, it can have no beginning, or middle, or end, for those would be parts of it ? ” “ Quite right.” “ Beginning and end are, however, the limits of everything.” “ Of course.” “ Then the one, if it has neither beginning nor end, is unlimited.” “ Yes, it is unlimited.” “ And it is without form, for it partakes neither of the round nor of the straight.” “ How so ? ” “ The round, of course, is that of which the extremes are everywhere equally distant from the centre.” “ Yes.” “ And the straight, again, is that of which the middle is in the nearest line between the two extremes.” “ It is.” “ Then the one would have parts and would
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be many, whether it partook of straight or of round form.” “ Certainly.” “ Then it is neither straight nor round, since it has no parts.” “ Right.”
“ Moreover, being of such a nature, it cannot be anywhere, for it could not be either in anything else or in itself.” “ How is that ? ” “ If it were in something else, it would be encircled by that in which it would be and would be touched in many places by many parts of it; but that which is one and without parts and does not partake of the circular nature cannot be touched by a circle in many places.” “ No, it cannot.” “ But, furthermore, being in itself it would also be surrounding with itself naught other than itself, if it were in itself; for nothing can be in anything which does not surround it.” “ No, it cannot.” “ Then that which surrounds would be other than that which is surrounded ; for a whole cannot be both active and passive in the same action; and thus one would be no longer one, but two.” “ True.” “ Then the one is not anywhere, neither in itself nor in something else.” “ No, it is not.”
“ This being the case, see whether it can be either at rest or in motion.” “ Why not ? ” “ Because if in motion it would be either moving in place or changing ; for those are the only kinds of motion.” “ Yes.” “ But the one, if changing to something other than itself, cannot any longer be one.” “ It cannot.” “ Then it is not in motion by the method of change.” “ Apparently not.” “ But by moving in place ? ” “ Perhaps.” “ But if the one moved in place, it would either revolve in the same spot or pass from one place to another.” “ Yes, it must do so.” “ And that which revolves
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must rest upon a centre and have other parts which turn about the centre ; but what possible way is there for that which has no centre and no parts to revolve upon a centre ? ” “ There is none.” “ But does it change its place by coming into one place at one time and another at another, and move in that way ? ” “ Yes, if it moves at all.” “ Did we not find that it could not be in anything ? ” “ Yes.” “ And is it not still more impossible for it to come into anything ? ” “ I do not understand why.” “ If anything comes into anything, it must be not yet in it, while it is still coming in, nor still entirely outside of it, if it is already coming in, must it not ? ” “It must.” “ Now if anything goes through this process, it can be only that which has parts ; for a part of it could be already in the other, and the rest outside ; but that which has no parts cannot by any possibility be entirely neither inside nor outside of anything at the same time.” “ True.” “ But is it not still more impossible for that which has no parts and is not a whole to come into anything, since it comes in neither in parts nor as a whole ? ” “ Clearly.” “ Then it does not change its place by going anywhere or into anything, nor does it revolve in a circle, nor change.” “ Apparently not.” “ Then the one is without any kind of motion.” “ It is motionless.” “ Furthermore, we say that it cannot be in anything.” “ We do.” “ Then it is never in the same.” “ Why is that ? ” “ Because it would then be in that with which the same is identical.” “ Certainly.” “ But we saw that it cannot be either in itself or in anything else.” “No, it cannot.” “ Then the one is never in the same.” “ Apparently not.” “ But that which is
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never in the same is neither motionless nor at rest.” “ No, it cannot be so.” “ The one, then, it appears, is neither in motion nor at rest.” “ No, apparently not.”
“ Neither, surely, can it be the same with another or with itself; nor again other than itself or another.” “ Why not ? ” “ If it were other than itself, it would be other than one and would not be one.” “ True.” “ And, surely, if it were the same with another, it would be that other, and would not be itself; therefore in this case also it would not be that which it is, namely one, but other than one.” “ Quite so.” “ Then it will not be the same as another, nor other than itself.” “ No.” “ But it will not be other than another, so long as it is one. For one cannot be other than anything ; only other, and nothing else, can be other than another.” “ Right.” “ Then it will not be other by reason of being one, will it ? ” “ Certainly not.” “ And if not for this reason, not by reason of itself; and if not by reason of itself, not itself; but since itself is not other at all, it will not be other than anything.” “ Right.” “ And yet one will not be the same with itself.” “ Why not ? ” “ The nature of one is surely not the same as that of the same.” “ Why ? ” “ Because when a thing becomes the same as anything, it does not thereby become one.” “ But why not ? ” “ That which becomes the same as many, becomes necessarily many, not one.” “ True.” “ But if the one and the same were identical, whenever anything became the same it would always become one, and when it became one, the same.” “ Certainly.” “ Then if the one is the same with itself, it will not be one with itself; and
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thus, being one, it will not be one; this, however, is impossible ; it is therefore impossible for one to be either the other of other or the same with itself.” “ Impossible.” “ Thus the one cannot be either other or the same to itself or another.” “ No, it cannot.” “ And again it will not be like or unlike anything, either itself or another.” “ Why not ? ” “ Because the like is that which is affected in the same way.” “ Yes.” “ But we saw that the same was of a nature distinct from that of the one.” “ Yes, so we did.” “ But if the one were affected in any way apart from being one, it would be so affected as to be more than one, and that is impossible.” “ Yes.” “ Then the one cannot possibly be affected in the same way as another or as itself.” “ Evidently not.” “Then it cannot be like another or itself.” “ No, so it appears.” “Nor can the one be so affected as to be other ; for in that case it would be so affected as to be more than one.” “ Yes, it would be more.” “ But that which is affected in a way other than itself or other, would be unlike itself or other, if that which is affected in the same way is like.” “ Right.” “ But the one, as it appears, being never affected in a way other than itself or other, is never unlike either itself or other.” “ Evidently not.” “ Then the one will be neither like nor unlike either other or itself.” “ So it seems.”
“ Since, then, it is of such a nature, it can be neither equal nor unequal to itself or other.” “ Why not ? ” “ If it is equal, it is of the same measures as that to which it is equal.” “ Yes.” “ And if it is greater or less than things with which it is commensurate, it will have more measures than the
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things which are less and less measures than the things which are greater.” “ Yes.” “ And in the case of things with which it is not commensurate, it will have smaller measures than some and greater measures than others.” “ Of course.” “ Is it not impossible for that which does not participate in sameness to have either the same measures or anything else the same ? ” “ Impossible.” “ Then not having the same measures, it cannot be equal either to itself or to anything else.” “ No, apparently not.” “ But whether it have more measures or less, it will have as many parts as measures ; and thus one will be no longer one, but will be as many as are its measures.” “ Right.” “ But if it were of one measure, it would be equal to the measure ; but we have seen that it cannot be equal to anything.” “ Yes, so we have.” “ Then it will partake neither of one measure, nor of many, nor of few ; nor will it partake at all of the same, nor will it ever, apparently, be equal to itself or to anything else ; nor will it be greater or less than itself or another.” “ Perfectly true.”
“ Well, does anyone believe that the one can be older or younger or of the same age ? ” “ Why not ? ” “ Because if it has the same age as itself or as anything else, it will partake of equality and likeness of time, and we said the one had no part in likeness or equality.” “ Yes, we said that.” “ And we said also that it does not partake of unlikeness or inequality.” “Certainly.” “ How, then, being of such a nature, can it be either younger or older or of the same age as anything ? ” “ In no way.” “Then the one cannot be younger or
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older or of the same age as anything.” “No, evidently not.” “ And can the one exist in time at all, if it is of such a nature ? Must it not, if it exists in time, always be growing older than itself ? ” “ It must.” “ And the older is always older than something younger ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Then that which grows older than itself grows at the same time younger than itself, if it is to have something than which it grows older.” “ What do you mean ? ” “ This is what I mean : A thing which is different from another does not have to become different from that which is already different, but it must be different from that which is already different, it must have become different from that which has become so, it will have to be different from that which will be so, but from that which is becoming different it cannot have become, nor can it be going to be, nor can it already be different ; it must become different, and that is all.” “ There is no denying that.” “ But surely the notion ‘ older ’ is a difference with respect to the younger and to nothing else.” “Yes, so it is.” “ But that which is becoming older than itself must at the same time be becoming younger than itself.” “ So it appears.” “ But surely it cannot become either for a longer or for a shorter time than itself; it must become and be and be about to be for an equal time with itself.” “ That also is inevitable.” “ Apparently, then, it is inevitable that everything which exists in time and partakes of time is of the same age as itself and is also at the same time becoming older and younger than itself.” “ I see no escape from that.” “ But the one had nothing to do with such affections.” “ No, it had not.” “ It has nothing
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to do with time, and does not exist in time.” “ No, that is the result of the argument.”
“ Well, and do not the words ‘ was,’ ‘ has become,’ and ‘ was becoming ’ appear to denote participation in past time ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And ‘ will be,’ ‘ will become,’ and ‘ will be made to become,’ in future time ? ” “ Yes.” “ And ‘ is ’ and ‘ is becoming ’ in the present ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Then if the one has no participation in time whatsoever, it neither has become nor became nor was in the past, it has neither become nor is it becoming nor is it in the present, and it will neither become nor be made to become nor will it be in the future.” “ Very true.” “ Can it then partake of being in any other way than in the past, present, or future ? ” “ It cannot.” “ Then the one has no share in being at all.” “ Apparently not.” “ Then the one is not at all.” “ Evidently not.” “ Then it has no being even so as to be one^ for if it were one, it would be and would partake of being ; but apparently one neither is nor is one, if this argument is to be trusted.” “ That seems to be true.” “ But can that which does not exist have anything pertaining or belonging to it ? ” “ Of course not.” “ Then the one has no name, nor is there any description or knowledge or perception or opinion of it.” “ Evidently not.” “ And it is neither named nor described nor thought of nor known, nor does any existing thing perceive it.” “ Apparently not.” “ Is it possible that all this is true about the one ? ” “I do not think so.”
“ Shall we then return to our hypothesis and see if a review of our argument discloses any new point of view ? ” “ By all means.” “ We say, then,
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that if the one exists, we must come to an agreement about the consequences, whatever they may be, do we not ? ” “ Yes.” “ Now consider the first point. If one is, can it be and not partake of being ? ” “ No, it cannot.” “ Then the being of one will exist, but will not be identical with one ; for if it were identical with one, it would not be the being of one, nor would one partake of it, but the statement that one is would be equivalent to the statement that one is one ; but our hypothesis is not if one is one, what will follow, but if one is. Do you agree ? ” “ Certainly.” “ In the belief that ‘ one ’ and ‘ being ’ differ in meaning ? ” “ Most assuredly.” “ Then if we say concisely ‘ one is,’ it is equivalent to saying that one partakes of being ? ” “ Certainly.” “ .Let us again say what will follow if one is ; and consider whether this hypothesis must not necessarily show that one is of such a nature as to have parts.” “ How does that come about ? ” “ In this way : If being is predicated of the one which exists and unity is predicated of being which is one, and being and the one are not the same, but belong to the existent one of our hypothesis, must not the existent one be a whole of which the one and being are parts ? ” “ Inevitably.” “ And shall we call each of these parts merely a part, or must it, in so far as it is a part, be called a part of the whole ? ” “A part of the whole.” “ Whatever one, then, exists is a whole and has a part.” “ Certainly.” “ Well then, can either of these two parts of existent one —unity and being—abandon the other ? Can unity cease to be a part of being or being to be a part of unity ? ” “No.” “ And again each of the parts
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possesses unity and being, and the smallest of parts is composed of these two parts, and thus by the same argument any part whatsoever has always these two parts ; for always unity has being and being has unity ; and, therefore, since it is always becoming two, it can never be one.” “ Certainly.” “ Then it results that the existent one would be infinite in number ? ” “ Apparently.”
“ Let us make another fresh start.” “ In what direction ? ” “We say that the one partakes of being, because it is ? ” “ Yes.” “ And for that reason the one, because it is, was found to be many.” “ Yes.” “ Well then, will the one, which we say partakes of being, if we form a mental conception of it alone by itself, without that of which we say it partakes, be found to be only one, or many ? “ One, I should say.” “ Just let us see ; must not the being of one be one thing and one itself another, if the one is not being, but, considered as one, partakes of being ? ” “ Yes, that must be so.” “ Then if being is one thing and one is another, one is not other than being because it is one, nor is being other than one because it is being, but they differ from each other by virtue of being other and different.” “ Certainly.” “ Therefore the other is neither the same as one nor as being.” “ Certainly not.” “ Well, then, if we make a selection among them, whether we select being and the other, or being and one, or one and the other, in each instance we select two things which may properly be called both ? ” “ What do you mean ? ” “I will explain. We can speak of being ? ” “ Yes.” “ And we can
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also speak of one ? ” “ Yes, that
have we not spoken of each of them ? ” “ Yes.” “ And when I speak of being and one, do I not speak of both ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And also when I speak of being and other, or other and one, in every case I speak of each pair as both ? ” “Yes.” “ If things are correctly called both, can they be both without being two ? ” “ They cannot.” “ And if things are two, must not each of them be one ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Then since the units of these pairs are together two, each must be individually one.” “ That is clear.” “ But if each of them is one, by the addition of any sort of one to any pair whatsoever the total becomes three ? ” “ Yes.” And three is an odd number, and two is even ? ” “Of course.” “ Well, when there are two units, must there not also be twice, and when there are three, thrice, that is, if two is twice one and three is thrice one ? ” “ There must.” “ But if there are two and twice, must there not also be twice two ? And again, if there are three and thrice, must there not be thrice three ? ” “ Of course.” “ Well then, if there are three and twice and two and thrice, must there not also be twice three and thrice two ? ” “ Inevitably.” “ Then there would be even times even, odd times odd, odd times even, and even times odd.” “ Yes.” “ Then if that is true, do you believe any number is left out, which does not necessarily exist ? ” “By no means.” “ Then if one exists, number must also exist.” “ It must.” “ But if number exists, there must be many, indeed an infinite multitude, of existences ; or is not number infinite in multitude
1 w] w B : w T. 2 crii'Svo Stephanas:	ot'-o^B : <jvv Suo T.
3 Wo rpls in marg, b, Proelus suppl.: rpia Sis B : Sis rpia T.
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and participant of existence ? ” “ Certainly it is.” “ Then if all number partakes of existence, every part of number will partake of it ? ” “Yes.”
“ Existence, then, is distributed over all things, which are many, and is not wanting in any existing thing from the greatest to the smallest ? Indeed, is it not absurd even to ask that question ? For how can existence be wanting in any existing thing ? ” “ It cannot by any means.” “ Then it is split up into the smallest and greatest and all kinds of existences ; nothing else is so much divided, and in short the parts of existence are infinite.” “ That is true.” “ Its parts are the most numerous of all.” “Yes, they are the most numerous.” “Well, is there any one of them which is a part of existence, but is no part ? ” “ How. could that be ? ” “ But if there is, it must, I imagine, so long as it is, be some one thing; it cannot be nothing.” “ That is inevitable.” “ Then unity is an attribute of every part of existence and is not wanting to a smaller or larger or any other part.” “ True.” “ Can the one be in many places at once and still be a whole ? Consider that question.” “ I am considering and I see that it is impossible.” “ Then it is divided into parts, if it is not a whole ; for it cannot be attached to all the parts of existence at once unless it is divided.” “ I agree.” “ And that which is divided into parts must certainly be as numerous as its parts.” “ It must.” “ Then what we said just now—that existence was divided into the greatest number of parts—was not true ; for it is not divided, you see, into any more parts than one, but, as it seems, into the same number
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as one ; for existence is not wanting to the one, nor the one to existence, but being two they are equal throughout.” “ That is perfectly clear.” “ The one, then, split up by existence, is many and infinite in number.” “ Clearly.” “ Then not only the existent one is many, but the absolute one divided by existence, must be many.” “ Certainly.”
“ And because the parts are parts of a whole, the one would be limited by the whole ; or are not the parts included by the whole ? ” “ They must be so.” “ But surely that which includes is a limit.” “ Of course.” “ Then the existent one is, apparently, both one and many, a whole and parts, limited and of infinite number.” “ So it appears.” “ Then if limited it has also extremes ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Yes, and if it is a whole, will it not have a beginning, a middle, and an end ? Or can there be any whole without these three ? And if any one of these is wanting, will it still be a whole ? ” “ It will not.” “ Then the one, it appears, will have a beginning, a middle, and an end.” “ It will.” “ But surely the middle is equally distant from the extremes ; for otherwise it would not be a middle.” “ No.” “ And the one, apparently, being of such a nature, will partake of some shape, whether straight or round or a mixture of the two.” “ Yes, it will.”
“ This being the case, will not the one be in itself and in other ? ” “ How is that ? ” “ Each of the parts doubtless is in the whole and none is outside of the whole.” “ True.” “ And all the parts are included in the whole ? ” “Yes.” “ And
1 rov Schleiermacher : tov BT.
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surely the one is all its parts, neither more nor less than all.” “ Certainly.” “ But the whole is the one, is it not ? ” “ Of course.” “ Then if all the parts are in the whole and all the parts are the one and the one is also the whole, and all the parts are included in the whole, the one will be included in the one, and thus the one will be in itself.” “ Evidently.” “ But the whole is not in the parts, neither in all of them nor in any. For if it is in all, it must be in one, for if it were wanting in any one it could no longer be in all; for if this one is one of all, and the whole is not in this one, how can it still be in all ? ” “ It cannot in any way.” “ Nor can it be in some of the parts ; for if the whole were in some parts, the greater would be in the less, which is impossible.” “Yes, it- is impossible.” “But not being in one or several or all of the parts, it must be in something else or cease to be anywhere at all ? ” “It must.” “ And if it were nowhere, it would be nothing, but being a whole, since it is not in itself, it must be in something else, must it not ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Then the one, inasmuch as it is a whole, is in other ; and inasmuch as it is all its parts, it is in itself; and thus one must be both in itself and in other.” “ It must.”
“ This being its nature, must not the one be both in motion and at rest ? ” “ How is that ? ” “ It is at rest, no doubt, if it is in itself; for being in one, and not passing out from this, it is in the same, namely in itself.” “ It is.” “ But that which is always in the same, must always be at rest.” “Certainly.” “Well, then, must not, on
1	eve corr. Ven. 189: evl B: evl T.
2	epearai Par. 1836: Zarai BT.
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the contrary, that which is always in other be never in the same, and being never in the same be not at rest, and being not at rest be in motion ? ” “ True.” “ Then the one, being always in itself and in other, must always be in motion and at rest.” “ That is clear.”
“ And again, it must be the same with itself and other than itself, and likewise the same with all other things and other than they, if what we have said is true.” “ How is that ? ” “ Everything stands to everything in one of the following relations : it is either the same or other ; or if neither the same or other, its relation is that of a part to a whole or of a whole to a part.” “ Obviously.” “ Now is the one a part of itself ? ” “ By no means.” “ Then it cannot, by being a part in relation to itself, be a whole in relation to itself, as a part of itself.” “ No, that is impossible.” “ Nor can it be other than itself.” “ Certainly not.” “ Then if it is neither other nor a part nor a whole in relation to itself, must it not therefore be the same with itself?” “ It must.” “ Well, must not that which is in another place than itself—the self being in the same place with itself—be other than itself, if it is to be in another place ? ” “I think so.” “ Now we saw that this was the case with one, for it was in itself and in other at the same time.’ “ Yes, we saw that it was so.” “ Then by this reasoning the one appears to be other than itself.” “ So it appears.” “ Well then, if a thing is other than something, will it not be other than that which is other than it ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Are not all things which are not one, other than one, and the one other than the not one ? ” “ Of course.”
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“ Then the one would be other than the others.” “ Yes, it is other.” “ Consider; are not the absolute same and the absolute other opposites of one another ? ” “ Of course.” c< Then will the same ever be in the other, or the other in the same ? ” “ No.” “ Then if the other can never be in the same, there is no existing thing in which the other is during any time ; for if it were in anything during any time whatsoever, the other would be in the same, would it not ? ” “ Yes, it would.” “ But since the other is never in the same, it can never be in any existing thing.” “ True.” “ Then the other cannot be either in the not one or in the one.” “ No, it cannot.” “ Then not by reason of the other will the one be other than the not one or the not one other than the one.” “ No.” “ And surely they cannot by reason of themselves be other than one another, if they do not partake of the other.” “ Of course not.” “ But if they are not other than one another either by reason of themselves or by reason of the other, will it not be quite impossible for them to be other than one another at all ? ” “ Quite impossible.” “ But neither can the not one partake of the one ; for in that case they would not be not one, but would be one.” “ True.” “ Nor can the not one be a number ; for in that case, too, since they would possess number, they would not be not one at all.” “ No, they would not.” “ Well, then, are the not one parts of the one ? Or would the not one in that case also partake of the one ? ” “ Yes, they would partake of it.” “ If, then, in every way the one is one and the not one are not one, the one cannot be a part of the not one, nor a whole of which the not one are parts, nor are the 267
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not one parts of the one, nor a whole of which the one is a part.” “ No.” “ But we said that things which are neither parts nor wholes of one another, nor other than one another, are the same as one another.” “ Yes, we did.” “ Shall we say, then, that since the relations of the one and the not one are such as we have described, the two are the same as one another ? ” “ Yes, let us say that.” “ The one, then, is, it appears, other than all other things and than itself, and is also the same as other things and as itself.” “ That appears to be the result of our argument.”
“ Is it, then, also like and unlike itself and others ? ” “ Perhaps.” “ At any rate, since it was found to be other than others, the others must also be other than it.” “ Of course.” “ Then it is other than the others just as the others are other than it, neither more nor less ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And if neither more nor less, then in like degree ? ” “ Yes.” “ In so far as it is so affected as to be other than the others and the others are affected in the same way in relation to the one, to that degree the one will be affected in the same way as the others and the others in the same way as the one.” “ What do you mean ? ” “I will explain. You give a particular name to a thing ? ” “ Yes.” “ Well, you can utter the same name once or more than once ? ” “ Yes.” “ And do you name that to which the name belongs when you utter it once, but not when you utter it many times ? Or must you always mean the same thing when you utter the same name, whether once or repeatedly ? ” “ The same thing, of course.” “ The word ‘ other ’ is the name of something, is it not ? ” “ Certainly.”
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“ Then when you utter it, whether once or many times, you apply it to nothing else, and you name nothing else, than that of which it is the name.” “ Assuredly.” “ Now when we say that the others are other than the one, and the one is other than the others, though we use the word ‘ other ’ twice, we do not for all that apply it to anything else, but we always apply it to that nature of which it is the name.” “ Certainly.” “ In so far as the one is other than the others and the others are other than the one, the one and the others are not in different states, but in the same state ; but whatever is in the same state is like, is it not ? ” “ Yes.” “ Then in so far as the one is in the state of being other than the others, just so far everything is like all other things ; for everything is other than all other things.” “ So it appears.” “ But the like is opposed to the unlike.” “ Yes.” “ And the other to the same.” “ That is also true.” “ But this, too, was shown, that the one is the same as the others.” “ Yes, it was.” “ And being the same as the others is the opposite of being other than the others.” “ Certainly.” “ In so far as it was other it was shown to be like.” “ Yes.” “ Then in so far as it is the same it will be unlike, since it has a quality which is the opposite of the quality which makes it like, for the other made it like.” “ Yes.” “ Then the same will make it unlike ; otherwise the same will not be the opposite of the other.” “ So it appears.” “ Then the one will be both like and unlike the others, like in so far as it is other, unlike in so far as it is the same.” “ Yes, that sort of conclusion seems to be tenable.” “ But there is another besides ” “ What is it ? ” “ In
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so far as it is in the same state, the one is not in another state, and not being in another state it is not unlike, and not being unlike it is like ; but in so far as it is in another state, it is of another sort, and being of another sort it is unlike.” “ True.” “ Then the one, because it is the same as the others and because it is other than the others, for both these reasons or for either of them would be both like and unlike the others.” “ Certainly.” “ And likewise, since it has been shown to be other than itself and the same as itself, the one will for both these reasons or for either of them be both like and unlike itself.” “ That is inevitable.”
“ Now, then, consider the question whether the one touches or does not touch itself and other things.” “ I am considering.” “ The one was shown, I think, to be in the whole of itself.” “ Right.” “ And the one is also in other things ? ” “Yes.” Then by reason of being in the others it would touch them, and by reason of being in itself it would be prevented from touching the others, but would touch itself, since it is in itself.” “ That is clear.” “ Thus the one would touch itself and the other things.” “ It would.” “ But how about this ? Must not everything which is to touch anything be next to that which it is to touch, and occupy that position which, being next to that of the other, touches it ? ” “ It must.” “ Then the one, if it is to touch itself, must lie next to itself and occupy the position next to that in which it is.” “ Yes, it must.” “ The one, then, might do this if it were two, and might be in two places at once; but so long as it
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is one, it will not ? ” “ No, it will not.” “ The one can no more touch itself than it can be two.” “ No.” “ Nor, again, will it touch the others.” “ Why not ? ” “ Because, as we agreed, that which is to touch anything must be outside of that which it is to touch, and next it, and there must be no third between them.” “ True.” “ Then there must be two, at least, if there is to be contact.” “ There must.” “ And if to the two a third be added in immediate succession, there will be three terms and two contacts.” “ Yes.” “ And thus whenever one is added, one contact also is added, and the number of contacts is always one less than the number of terms ; for every succeeding number of terms exceeds the number of all the contacts just as much as the first two terms exceeded the number of their contacts. For after the first every additional term adds one to the number of contacts.” “ Right.” “ Then whatever the number of terms, the contacts are always one less.” “ True.” “ But if only one exists, and not two, there can be no contact.” “ Of course not.” “ We affirm that those things which are other than one are not one and do not partake of oneness, since they are other.” “ They do not.” “ Then there is no number in others, if one is not in them.” “ Of course not.” “ Then the others are neither one nor two, nor have they the name of any other number.” “ No.” “ The one is, then, only one, and there can be no two.” “ That is clear.” “ There is no contact if there are no two terms.” “ No, there is none.” “ Then the one does not touch the others, nor the
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others the one, since there is no contact.” “ No, certainly not.” “ Thus on all these grounds the one touches and does not touch itself and the others.” “ So it appears.”
“ And is the one both equal and unequal to itself and the others ? ” “ How is that ? ” “ If the one were greater or less than the others, or, again, the others greater or less than the one, is it not true that the one, considered merely as one, and the others, considered merely as others, would be neither greater nor less than one another, so far as their own natures are concerned; but if in addition to their own natures they both possessed equality, they would be equal to one another ; or if the others possessed greatness and the one smallness, or vice versa, that class -to which greatness was added would be greater, and that to which smallness was added would be smaller ? ” “ Certainly.” “ These two ideas, greatness and smallness, exist, do they not ? For if they did not exist, they could not be opposites of one another and could not come into being in things.” “ That is obvious.” “ Then if smallness comes into being in the one, it would be either in a part or in the whole of it.” “ Necessarily.” “ What if it be in the whole of one ? Will it not either be on an equality with the one, extending throughout the whole of it, or else contain it ? ” “ Clearly.” “ And if smallness be on an equality with the one, will it not be equal to the one, and if it contain the one, greater than the one ? ” “ Of course.” “ But can smallness be equal to anything or greater than anything, performing the functions of greatness or equality and not its own functions ? ” “ No, it cannot.” “ Then smallness
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cannot exist in the whole of the one, but, if at all, only in a part of it.” “ Yes.” “ And neither can it exist in a whole part, for then it will behave just as it did in relation to the whole ; it will be equal to or greater than the part in which it happens to exist.” “ Inevitably.” “ Then smallness will never exist in anything, either in a part or in a whole, nor will anything be small except absolute smallness.” “So it appears.” “ Nor will greatness exist in the one. For in that case, something other than absolute greatness and differing from it, namely that in which greatness exists, would be greater, and that although there is no smallness in it, which greatness must exceed, if it be great. But this is impossible, since smallness exists nowhere.” “ True.” “ But absolute greatness is not greater than anything but absolute smallness, and absolute smallness is not smaller than anything but absolute greatness.” “ No.” “ Then other things are neither greater nor smaller than the one, if they have neither greatness nor smallness, nor have even these two the power of exceeding or being exceeded in relation to the one, but only in relation to each other, nor can the one be greater or less than these two or than other things, since it has neither greatness nor smallness.” “ Evidently not.” “ Then if the one is neither greater nor smaller than the others, it can neither exceed them nor be exceeded by them ? ” “ Certainly not.” “ Then that which neither exceeds nor is exceeded must be on an equality, and being on an equality, must be equal.” “ Of course.” “ And the one will be in the same relation to itself also; if it have in itself neither greatness nor smallness, it cannot be exceeded by itself or exceed
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itself; it would be on an equality with and equal to itself.” “ Certainly.” “ The one is, then, equal to itself and to the others.” “ Evidently.” “ But the one, being within itself, would also be contained by itself, and since it contains itself it would be greater than itself, and since it is contained by itself it would be less than itself; thus the one would be both greater and less than itself.” “Yes, it would.” “ And is it true, moreover, that nothing can exist outside of the one and the others ? ” “ Of course.” “ But that which exists must always exist somewhere.” “ Yes.” “ And that which exists in anything will be smaller and will exist in the greater ? One thing cannot exist in another in any other way, can it ? ” “ No, it cannot.” “ But since there is nothing else apart from the one and the others, and they must be in something, must they not be in one another, the others in the one and the one in the others, or else be nowhere at all ? ” “ Clearly.” “ And because the one is in the others, the others will be greater than the one, since they contain it, and the one less than the others, since it is contained ; but because the others are in the one, the one will by the same reasoning be greater than the others, and the others less than the one.” “ So it appears.” “ Then the one is equal to and greater and less than itself and the others.” “ Evidently.” “ And if equal and greater and less, it will be of equal and more and less measures with itself and the others, and since of equal, more, and less measures, of equal, more, and less parts.” “ Of course.” “ And being of equal and more and less measures, it will be less and more in number than itself and the others and likewise equal in
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number to itself and the others.” “ How is that ? ” “ If it is greater than any things, it will be of more measures than they; and of as many parts as measures. Similarly if it is less or equal, the number of parts will be less or equal.” “ True.” “ Then one, being greater and less than itself and equal to itself, will be of more and less measures than itself and of equal measures with itself, and if of measures, of parts also ? * “ Of course.” “ And being of equal parts with itself, it will also be equal in number to itself, and if of more parts, more in number, and if of less parts, less in number than itself.” “ Clearly.”
And will not the one possess the same relation towards other things ? Because it is shown to be greater than they, must it not also be more in number than they ; and because it is smaller, less in number ? And because it is equal in size, must it not be also equal in number to the others ? ”
Yes, it must.” “ And so once more, as it appears, the one will be equal to, greater than, and less than itself and other things in number.” “ Yes, it will.”
And does the one partake of time ; and if it partakes of time, is it and does it become younger and older than itself and other things, and neither younger nor older than itself and the others ? ” What do you mean ? ” “ If one is, it is thereby shown to be.” “ Yes.” “ But is ‘to be ’ anything else than participation in existence together with present time, just as ‘ was ’ denotes participation in existence together with past time, and ‘ will be ’ similar participation together with future time ? ” “ True.”
Then the one partakes of time if it partakes of being.” “ Certainly.” “ And the time in which it partakes is always moving forward ? ” “ Yes.”
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“ Then it is always growing older than itself, if it moves forward with the time.” “ Certainly.” “ Now, do we not remember that there is something becoming younger when the older becomes older than it ? ” “ Yes, we do.” “ Then the one, since it becomes older than itself, would become older than a self which becomes younger ? ” “ There is no doubt of it.” “ Thus the one becomes older and younger than itself.” “ Yes.” “ And it is older (is it not ?) when in becoming older it is in the present time, between the past and the future ; for in going from the past to the future it cannot avoid the present.” “ No, it cannot.” “ Then is it not the case that it ceases to become older when it arrives at the present, and no longer becomes, but actually is older ? For while it moves forward it can never be arrested by the present, since that which moves forward touches both the present and the future, letting the present go and seizing upon the future, proceeding or becoming between the two, the present and the future.” “ True.” “ But if everything that is becoming is unable to avoid and pass by the present, then when it reaches the present it always ceases to become and straightway is that which it happens to be becoming.” “ Clearly.” “ The one, then, when in becoming older it reaches the present, ceases to become and straightway is older.” “ Certainly.” “ It therefore is older than that than which it was becoming older; and it was becoming older than itself.” “ Yes.” “ And that which is older is older than that which is younger, is it not ? ” “ It is.” “ Then the one is younger than itself, when in becoming older it reaches the present.” “ Undoubtedly.” “ But the present is
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inseparable from the one throughout its whole existence ; for it always is now whenever it is.” “ Of course. ’ “ Always, then, the one is and is becoming younger than itself.” “So it appears.” “ And is it or does it become for a longer time than itself, or for an equal time ? ” “ For an equal time.”
But that which is or becomes for an equal time is of the same age.” “ Of course.” “ But that which is of the same age is neither older nor younger.”
No.” “ Then the one, since it is and becomes for an equal time with itself, neither is nor becomes older or younger than itself.” “ I agree.” “ Well, then, is it or does it become older or younger than other things ? ” “I cannot tell.” “ But you can at any rate tell that the others, if they are others, not an other—plural, not singular—are more than one ; for if they were an other, they would be one ; but since they are others, they are more than one and have multitude.” “ Yes, they have.” “ And being a multitude, they would partake of a number greater than one.”
Of course.” “ Well, which shall we say come and have come into being first, the greater or the smaller numbers ? ” “ The smaller.” Then the smallest comes into being first; and that is the one, is it not ? ” “ Yes.” “ The one, therefore, has come into being first of all things that have number; but all others also have number, if they are others and not an other.” “ They have.” “ And since it came into being first, it came into being, I suppose, before the others, and the others later ; but things which have come into being later are younger than that which came into being before them ; and thus the other things would be younger than the one,
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and the one older than the other things.” “ Yes, they would.”
“ Here is another question : Can the one have come into being contrary to its own nature, or is that impossible ? ”	“ It is impossible.” “ But
surely the one was shown to have parts, a beginning, a middle, and an end.” “ Yes.” “ And the beginning of everything—of one and everything else alike—comes into being first, and after the beginning come all the other parts until the end arrives, do they not ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And we shall say also that all these others are .parts of the whole and the one, and that it has become one and whole at the moment when the end arrives.” “ Yes, we shall say that.” “ The end, I imagine, comes into being last; and at- that moment the one naturally comes into being ; so that if the absolute one cannot come into being contrary to its own nature, since it has come into being simultaneously with the end, its nature must be such that it comes into being after all the others.” “ That is clear.” “ Then the one is younger than the others and the others are older than the one.” “ I think that is clear, too.” “ Well, must not a beginning or any other part whatsoever of one or of anything else whatsoever, if it be a part, not parts, be one, since it is a part ? ” “ It must.” “ Then the one would come into being simultaneously with the first part and with the second, and it is not wanting in any part which comes into being in addition to any part whatsoever which may precede it, until it reaches the end and becomes complete one ; it will not be wanting in the middle, nor in the first, nor in the last, nor in any other part in the process of coming into
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being.” “ True.” “ Then one has the same age as all the others ; so that the absolute one, unless it is naturally contrary to nature, could not have come into being either before or after the others, but only simultaneously with them. And by this reasoning the one would be neither older nor younger than the others nor the others than the one, but of the same age ; but by the previous reasoning the one would be both older and younger than the others, and likewise the others than the one.” “ Certainly.” “ In this state, then, it is and in this way it has come into being. But what about the one becoming older and younger than the others, and the others than the one, and becoming neither older nor younger ? Is it the same with becoming as with being, or otherwise ? ” “I cannot say.” “ But I can say as much as this, that even if one thing be older than another, it cannot become older by any greater difference in age than that which existed at first, nor if younger can it become younger by any greater difference ; for the addition of equals to unequals, whether in time or anything else whatsoever, makes the difference always equal to that which existed at first.” “ Yes, of course.” “ Then that which exists can never become older or younger than that which exists, if the difference in age is always the same ; but it is and has become older, and the other is and has become younger, but it does not become so.” “ True.” “ And the one, since it exists, never becomes either older or younger than the other things.” “ No, it does not.” “ But see whether they become older and younger in this way ” “ In what way ? ” “ Because the one was
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found to be older than the others, and the others than the one.” “ What then ? ” “ When the one is older than the others, it has come into being a longer time than the others.” “ Yes.” “ Then consider again. If we add an equal to a greater and to a less time, will the greater differ from the less by the same or by a smaller fraction ? ” “ By a smaller fraction.” “ Then the proportional difference in age which existed originally between the one and the others will not continue afterwards, but if an equal time be added to the one and the others, the difference in their ages will constantly dimmish, will it not ? ” “ Yes.” “ And that which differs less in age from something than before becomes younger than before in relation to those things than which it formerly was older ? ” ‘‘Yes, it becomes younger.” “ But if the one becomes younger, must not those other things in turn become older than formerly in relation to the one ? ” “‘ Certainly.” “ Then that which came into being later, becomes older in relation to the older, which came into being earlier; yet it never is older, but is always becoming older; for the latter always tends towards being younger, and the former towards being older. And conversely the older becomes in the same way younger than the younger. For as they are moving in opposite directions, they are becoming the opposites of one another, the younger older than the older, and the older younger than the younger ; but they cannot finish the process of becoming ; for if they finished the process of becoming, they would no longer be becoming, they would be. But as the case is, they become older and younger than one another
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Kab T)v Kab eoTbv Kab eorab. rravv ye. Kab 9	f Q \ if -J\	9^* X />	\ if n
errbcrrqpT} orj ebrj av avrov Kab ooga Kab abaurjcrbs, e’lrrep Kal vvv rjpeb? Trepl avrov rravra ravra 7Tparropev.	opuws Aeyeb$. Kab ovopa otj
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—the one becomes younger than the others, because, as we saw, it is older and came into being earlier, and the others are becoming older than the one, because they came into being later. By the same reasoning the others stand in the same relation to the one, since they were seen to be older than the one and to have come into being earlier.” “Yes, that is clear.” “ Then from the point of view that no one thing becomes older or younger than another, inasmuch as they always differ by an equal number, the one cannot become older or younger than the others, nor the others than the one ; but in so far as that which comes into being earlier must always differ by a different proportional part from that which comes into being later, and vice versa—from this point of .view the one and the others must necessarily become both older and younger than one another, must they not ?
“ Certainly.” “ For all these reasons, then, the one both is and becomes both older and younger than both itself and the others, and neither is nor becomes either older or younger than either itself or the others.” “ Perfectly true.” “ But since the one partakes of time and can become older and younger, must it not also partake of the past, the future, and the present ? ” “ It must.” “ Then the one was and is and will be and was becoming and is becoming and will become.” “ Certainly.” “ And there would be and was and is and will be something which is in relation to it and belongs to it ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And there would be knowledge and opinion and perception of it; there must be, if we are now carrying on all this discussion about it.” “ You are right.” “ And it has a
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/cat Xdyos ecrrbv avro), Kal dvopbd^erab Kal Xeyerab' E /cat daarrep Kal ire pl rd aAAa ra>v robovrcov rvy-xdveb dvr a, Kal Trepl rd gv ecrrbv.” “ 7ravreXd)$ p,ev ovv eyeL ovra)$.”
21. “ ’'Ert 8t) rd rplrov Xeycopbev. ro ev €t earw olov 8beXr)Xv0apbev, dp' ovk dvdyKT) avro, ev re dv Kal rroXXd Kal pbYpre ev pvrjre ttoXXcl Kal pbereyov ypovov, orb pbev earbv ev, ovalas pbereyebv TTore, orb 8’ ovk earb, pbT) pbereyebv av rrore ovalas; “ dvdyKT).” “ ap' ovv, ore pcereyeb, olov re earab /	\	/	Cf	\	/	/	J )
TOT6 pT] }JL€T€X€W, Y] OT€ pT] pereX^, pereX^W ! cc , T f	99 cc *	if	r	f
ovx olov re. ev aAAa) apa XPOPCP P'ereXec
Kal ev dXXq> ov pbere%eb' ovroi yap dv pbdvcos rov 156 avrov /zere^ot re Kat ov /zere^ot. optzajs*.
“ ovkovv earb /cat ovros xpdvos, ore pberaXapb-/Bdveb rov etvab Kal ore dbTraXXdrrerab avrov; rj rrd>s olov re earab rore pbev e^etv rd avro, rore 8e pbYj eX€bv, edv pbrj it ore Kal XapbftdvT] avro Kal acpLT); ovoapuys. ro ot] ovacas peraAap-jddvebv apa ye ov ylyveaOab KaXets; ” <f eyatye.”
“rd 8e aTraXXarreaOab ovalas dpa ovk aTrdXXv-n >><< x z	>»<«<« qz e ,z
auab; Kab iravv ye. ro ev orj, a>$ eobKe, Xapbpdvov re Kal dfaev ovatav yiyverai re Kal B airoAAvTaL. avayK?]. ev oe KaL TroAAa ov
Kat ycyvopevov KaL aTroAAvpevov ap ovx, orav pev yLyvTjraL ev, ro rroAAa eLvaL airoAAvraL, orav oe TToAAa, to ev eLvai aTToAAvraL; naw ye.
“ ev 8e ybyvojaevov Kal TioAAa dp' ovk dvdyKT) dbaKplveadal re Kal avyKplveadab; ”
“ Kal pbT)v dvdpbobdv ye Kal dpbobov dpbobovadal re Kal dvopbobovadab; ” orav pbebt,ov Kal eXarrov Kal 'laov,
ttoXXt) ye. orav ylyvrjrab, CC f 99 CC X vaL. KaL avddveadal re
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name and definition, is named and defined, and all the similar attributes which pertain to other things pertain also to the one.” “ That is perfectly true?’
“ Let us discuss the matter once more and for the third* time. If the one is such as we have described it, being both one and many and neither one nor many, and partakes of time, must it not, because one is, sometimes partake of being, and again because one is not, sometimes not partake of being ? ” “ Yes, it must.” “ And can one, when it partakes of being, not partake of it, or partake of it when it does not partake of it ? ” “ No, it cannot.” “ Then it partakes at one time and does not partake at another ; for that is the only way in which it can partake and not partake of the same thing.” “ True.” “ And is there not also a time when it assumes being and when it gives it up ? How can it sometimes have and sometimes not have the same thing, unless it receives it at some time and again loses it ? ” “ There is no other way at all.” “ But would you not say that receiving existence is generation or becoming ? ” “ Yes.” “ And losing existence is destruction ? ” “ Certainly.” “ The one, then, as it appears, since it receives and loses existence, is generated and destroyed.” “ Inevitably.” “ And being one and many and being generated and destroyed, when it becomes one its existence as many is destroyed, and when it becomes many its existence as one is destroyed, is it not ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And in becoming one and many, must it not be separated and combined ? ” “ Inevitably.” “ And when it becomes like and unlike, it must be assimilated and dissimilated ? ” “Yes.” “ And when it becomes greater and
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C Kab <f>6bVebV Kal l(JOVO0ab j ”	“ OVTOiS.”	** OTaV
8e Kbvovpevdv re LOTTjraL Kal orav ear6s errl to KbvebcrOab peraBdXX-n, Set Sti ttov avro ye tcnS’ ♦	* '	f	T if	<>/>)(((	,
ev evt ^poroj etvat. ira>s orj; earros re TTpOTCpOV VOTCpOV KbVebuOab Kal Trporepov KbVOV-pevov varepov earavab, dvev uev rov peraBaXXebv
9 T /	X	f	9 9 C C	/	})
ovx OLOV T€ carat ravra Traax^bv. Trots yap;
“ XP°v°$ & ye ovSels ecrrbv, ev at Tb obdv re apa pr/re KbvetcrOab prjre ecrrdvab.” “ ov ydp oSv.” “ aAA* ovSe pr)v peraflaXXeb dvev rov peraftaX-Xebv.” “ ovk cIkos” “ ttot ovv peraBdXXeb; ovre yap euros ov ovre Kbvovpevov perapaXXeb, D ovre ev xpdv<p ov.” t( ov ydp ovv.” “ dp9 ovv
X	XX	J O /	5	,/ tf
earb ro aroirov rovro, ev cp tot av ebrj, ore pera-paXXeb; <( to ttoTov StJ; ” (< to e£ab<bvT]s • to yap e^al(/)V7]s robdvde rb eoute crrjpabvebv, d>$ e^ eKebvov peraftdXXov els eKarepov. ov ydp ck ye rov eordvab eard>ros erb peraftdXXeb, ovS’ eK rrjs Kbv^oecos Kbvovpevrjs erb perafldXXer aAAa rj efat-(j>VT]s avry foveas droTrds Tbs eyKadr^rab pera^v E tyjs Kbvrpreios re Kal ardaeais, ev XP^VCP ovdevl ovaa, Kal els ravrrjv So) teat eK ravr^s rd re Kbvovpevov perafldXXeb cttI rd earavab Kal rd eerros etrl ro KbvebcrOab.” (t Kbvdvveveb.” <( Kal rd ev dr/, ebTrep eurTjKe re Kal Kbveirab, pera-^aXXob dv e<f>9 eKarepa' pdvoos yap dv ovrms apefjorepa Troboi" perafldXXov S* e^alcfiv^s pera-ftdXXeb, Kal ore pera/3dXXeb, ev ovSevt xpdvcp dv ebrj, ovoe Kbvobr av Tore, ovo av crrabT]. ov yap. “ ap oSv ovrai Kal Trpos ras aAAa? pera-ftoXas €^et, orav ck rov etvat et? rd aTroXXoadat
1 dv B : &v T.
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smaller and equal, it must be increased and diminished and equalized ? ” “ Yes.” “ And when being in motion it comes to rest, and when being at rest it changes to motion, it must itself be in no time at all.” “ How is that ? ” “ It is impossible for it to be previously at rest and afterwards in motion, or previously in motion and afterwards at rest, without changing.” “ Of course.” “ And there is no time in which anything can be at once neither in motion nor at rest.” “ No, there is none.” “ And certainly it cannot change without changing.” “ I should say not.” “ Then when does it change ? For it does not change when it is at rest or when it is in motion or when it is in time.” “ No, it does not.” “ Does this strange thing, then, exist, in which it would be at the moment when it changes ?* “ What sort of thing is that ? ” “ The instant. For the instant seems to indicate a something from which there is a change in one direction or the other. For it does not change from rest while it is still at rest, nor from motion while it is still moving; but there is this strange instantaneous nature, something interposed between motion and rest, not existing in any time, and into this and out from this that which is in motion changes into rest and that which is at rest changes into motion.” “ Yes, that must be so.” “ Then the one, if it is at rest and in motion, must change in each direction ; for that is the only way in which it can do both. But in changing,it changes instantaneously, and when it changes it can be in no time, and at that instant it will be neither in motion nor at rest.” “ No.” “ And will the case not be the same in relation to other changes ? When it changes from being
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157 peTafldXX'p 77 ck tov p/q etvaL els to ylyveudai, /zera^v tlvivv tots ylyveTaL KLvrjcrecdv tc Kal GTacrecov, Kal ovre ccttl totc ovre ovk ecrrt, ovre
ylyveTaL ovto d-TrdXXvTaL; ”	“ eoLKe yovv.”
<<	\ £ x x > x x f	x e x > \ x x x
Kara or] top avrov Aoyov Kac eg evos errc rroAAa ’ X	X ’	X X ~	> J 5 c\ >/	e/»	if	\\ /
LOV KaL €K TTOAAOJV e<f> CV OVTO €V CCTTLV OVT€ TToAAa, ovTe diaKplveTaL ovtc crvyKpLVCTaL. Kal eg 6/jlolov ’ ' ’ '	’ X <7	H if
errc avofJbOLOv Kac eg avopocov errc opocov cov ovre *f	if	5	/	if	e	/	if
OpLOLOV OVT€ OVOpLOLOV, OVTO OpLOLOVpLeVOV OVTO B dvopLOLovpLevov’ Kal ck crpLLKpov em p,eya Kal cttI lctov Kal els Ta evavTLa lov ovto crpLLKpov ovre p,eya cure lctov, ovto av^avopLevov ovtc </>0lvov >f >	/	if if a a	if	9 i tc
ovTe LcrovpLevov evr] av. ovk eoLKe. ravra 8y ra TraOrjpLaTa irdvr* dv Trdor^oL ro ev, el ecrrLV.” cc	<>•> if >>
rrcos o ov;
22.	“ Tl TOLS dXXoLS TTpoor] kol av TTaOT^eLV, ev el ecrTLV, apa ov OKCTTTeov; ” “ crKeiTTeov.” “ XeyoopLev 8rj, ev el ccttl, raAAa rov evds tl xpT] TreirovOevaL; ” <f XeycopLev.” “ ovkovv eTTel-nep aAAa rov evds ccttlv, ovto to ev ecrTL raAAa* ov yap dv aAAa rov evds rjv.” “ opOdos.” “ ovde C pvY]v ot dp er al ye TravTaTraaL tov evds raAAa, aAAa ^uere^ct ttt]. ttt] otj; otl ttov Ta aAAa tov evds pLopLa eyovra aAAa ecrTlv el yap pLopLa pbr] e.yoL, TravTeXdds dv ev eurp” <( dpdcos.” <( pLopia de ye, c^apLev, rovrov cotIv o dv dXov rj.” </>a-puev yap.” “ aAAa pLTjv ro ye dXov ev eK ttoXXoov dvdyKTi etvaL, ov ecrraL pLopLa tcl pLopLa. eKacrrov yd.p TOJV pLOpltOV OV TToXXcdv pLOpLOV XPV ^tvaL, 300
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to destruction or from not being to becoming, does it not pass into an intermediate stage between certain forms of motion and rest, so that it neither is nor is not, neither comes into being nor is destroyed ? ” “ Yes, so it appears.” “ And on the same principle, when it passes from one to many or from many to one, it is neither one nor many, is neither in a process of separation nor in one of combination. And in passing from like to unlike or from unlike to like, it is neither like nor unlike, neither in a process of assimilation nor in one of dissimilation ; and in passing from small to great and to equal and vice versa, it is neither small nor great nor equal, neither in a process of increase, nor of diminution, nor of equality ” “ Apparently not.” “ All this, then, .would happen to the one, if the one exists.” “ Yes, certainly.”
“ Must we not consider what is likely to happen to the other things, if the one exists ? ” “ We must.” “ Shall we tell, then, what must happen to the things other than one, if one exists ? ” “ Let us do so.” “ Well, since they are other than the one, the other things are not the one ; for if they were, they would not be other than the one.” “ True.” “ And yet surely the others are not altogether deprived of the one, but they partake of it in a certain way.” “ In what way ? ” “ Because the others are other than the one by reason of having parts ; for if they had no parts, they would be altogether one.” “ True.” “ But parts, we affirm, belong to that which is a whole.” “ Yes, we affirm that they do.” “ But the whole must be one composed of many ; and of this the parts are parts. For each of the parts must be a part, not
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aAAa o'Aov.”
<c ~
mos
TOVTO;
“ ei tl ttoXXcov
pop lov elf], ev ols avro clt], eavrov re 817 irov D pdpLov earaL, 6 earcv ddvvarov, Kal tcov aXXcov 8y evos eKaarov, elirep Kal Travrcov. evos yap p,rj ov popbov, 7tAt]V TOVTOV TCOV aAAcOV e(JTab, Kab OVTCOS
C X C /	3	>/	/	X *X £ X /
evos €Ka(JTov ovk eerrab popbov, prj ov de popbov e /	3<> x	X X ~ v	'
€Ka(JTOV OVOeVOS TCOV TTOAAOJV €(TTab. pTJOeVOS 0€ dv Tidvratv rovrcov tl elvaL, cdv ovdevos ovdev earL,
\	/	x vxx e ~	3C\ /	j >3	<< 1	'
Kab popbov Kab aAAo OTbovv aovvaTov. cpab-verab ye arp ovk apa row ttoAAcov ovoe ttclv-tcov to pLopLov [lopLOV, aAAa peas tlvos ideas Kal E evos tlvos, o KaXovpev dXov, eg aTrdvrcov ev reXeLov /	/	/	■A X /	if H Ct
yeyovos, tovtov popbov av to popbov ebrj. irav-Tairaaa pev ovv. eb apa raAAa popba e\eb, Kav tov oAov re Kab evos peTeyob. iravv ye. ev
if	tt\	f\	f	if	3	/	?	'TX X
apa oAov TeAebov popba e%op avayKT] ebvab TaAAa zs e /	>>	3	/	f f 11	\ x	\	x
tov evos. avayKT). Kab prjv Kab irepb tov pLoplov ye CKaarov 6 avrds Xdyos. Kal yap tovto 3	/	t	«rz	»\</
avayKT] pbereyeev tov evos- €L yap eKaarov avrcov 158 pLopLov earL, to ye eKaarov CLvaL ev orprov ar]-
pLalveL, d(/>a)pLapLevov p,ev rcov aXXcov, Kaff avrd 8e if	if	tf	if	J f 11	9 n 9 f 11	f
ov, evnep eKavTOV eerrab. opucos. peTej(Ob ev f	e x	<x zs\ <y vxx 3X ^x	e/	3	\
oe ye av tov	evos	of]Aov OTb aAAo ov i]	ev*	ov	yap
av peTeb%ev,	aAA	rjv av avTo ev* vvv	oe	evb	pev
ebvab ttAt]V avTcp tco evb aovvaTov ttov. adv-varov.” (< pLere%eLv de ye rov evos avayKT] rep re tf\	X	f	X X	X <X t/X if	T
oAcn Kab Tcp popbep. to pev yap ev oAov eerrab, ov f	\ f	x^>*rw	<x /	/-»
popba Ta popba* to o av eKacrrov ev popbov tov
1 dSuvaroy elvcu BT: elpac seel. Heindorf.
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of many, but of a whole.” “ How is that ? ” “ If anything is a part of many, and is itself one of the many, it will be a part of itself, which is impossible, and of each one of the others, if it is a part of all. For if it is not a part of some particular one, it will be a part of the rest, with the exception of that one, and thus it will not be a part of each one, and not being a part of each one, it will not be a part of any one of the many. But that which belongs to none cannot belong, whether as a part or as anything else, to all those things to none of which it belongs.” “ That is clear.” “ Then the part is a part, not of the many nor of all, but of a single form and a single concept which we call a whole, a perfect unity created out of all; this it is of which the part is a part.” “ Certainly.” “ If, then, the others have parts, they will partake of the whole and of the one.” “ True.” “ Then the things which are other than one must be a perfect whole which has parts.” “ Yes, they must.” “ And the same reasoning applies to each part; for the part must partake of the one. For if each of the parts is a part, the word ‘ each ’ implies that it is one, separated from the rest, and existing by itself; otherwise it will not be ‘ each.’ ” “ True.” “ But its participation in the one clearly implies that it is other than the one, for if not, it would not partake of the one, but would actually be one ; but really it is impossible for anything except one itself to be one.” “ Yes, it is impossible.” “ And both the whole and the part must necessarily participate in the one ; for the one will be a whole of which the parts are parts, and again each individual one which is a part of a whole will be a part of the
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oAov, o av rj popbov oAov. ovra)?. ovkovv B ere pa ovra tov evo? pceOegec rd /xere^ovra avrov; ”
Tro)? o ov; ra o erepa rov evo? TroAAa ttov
dv e’er). el yap pciqre ev pcrfre evds irXecco ecvj raAAa
C f	9 <> \ 5\ V 9 9 (C 5 \	TJ
rov evo$, ovoev av ecy. ov yap ovv.
c( ’T7	'	£ z	\ z e /	*	/	t \
r/rrec oe ye rrAebO) evo? earc ra re rov evo? pcopcov Kal rd rov evds oXov pcereyovra, ovk avayKT] yjoy] TrArjUec awe c pa etvat avra ye eKecva ra pceraAapcpavovra rov evos; itcos; code cdcopcev.1 aXXo n ovx ev ovra ovde pcere^ovra rov evo$ rore, ore pceraXapcftdvec avrov, pceraXap,-pavec; arjAa otj. ovkovv rrArjUr] ovra, ev oi9 ro ev ovk eve; 7tAt]uy] puevrob. n ovv; el eOeXocpcev rfj 8eavoca rcov tolovtcov dc/jeXetv cos olol re eapcev on dXlyiarov, ovk dvdyKY] Kal rd
aebaepedev eKecvo, ecirep rov evds av uereyoi,, TTXrjuos ecvac Kac ovx €V> avayKT). ovkovv ovrcos del aKOTrovvres avrrjv Kaf)’ avrrjv rrjv ere-pav <l>vcrcv rov ecdovs daov dv avryjs del dpcopcev direcpov ecrrac TrX^Oec; ” “ TravraTraac pcev ovv.”
tc Kal pvrjv erreedav ye ev eKaorov pcopcov pcopcov D yevTjrac, rrepas T)di) ex^c Trpds dXXrjXa Kal 7rpds rd
oXov, Kal rd oXov irpos rd ped pea.” ” Kopccdfj pcev ovv.” “ rocs dXXocs dr) rov evds gvpcftacvec eK pcev rov evds Kal e^ eavredv KocvcovYjadvrcov, cos eocKev,
erepov rc ycyveoOac ev eavrocs, o dr) irepas trap-eaxe 71P°s dXXrjXa’ T) 8’ eavrarv c/jvacs KaO* eavrd t	z ii tt t t	a it v <> \	\ >rw
airecpcav. tyacverac. ovreo ot) ra aAAa rov
1 iowfj.€v] el8up.ev BT.
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whole.” “Yes.” “ And will not the things which participate in the one be other than the one while participating in it ? ” “ Of course.” “ But the things which are other than the one will be many; for if they were neither one nor more than one, they would not be anything.” “ No.”
“ But since the things which participate in the one as a part and the one as a whole are more than one, must not those participants in the one be infinite in number ? ” “ How so ? ” “ Let us look at the question in this way. Is it not true that at the moment when they begin to participate in the one they are not one and do not participate in one ? ” “ Clearly.” “ Then they are multitudes, in which the one is not, are they not ? ” “ Yes, they are multitudes.” “ Well, then, if we should subtract from them in thought the smallest possible quantity, must not that which is subtracted, if it has no participation in one, be also a multitude, and not one ? ” “ It must.” “ And always when we consider the nature of the class, which makes it other than one, whatever we see of it at any time will be unlimited in number, will it not ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And, further, when each part becomes a part, straightway the parts are limited in relation to each other and to the whole, and the whole in relation to the parts.” “ Undoubtedly.” “ The result, then, to the things which are other than one is, that from the one and the union of themselves with it there arises, as it appears, something different within themselves which gives them a limitation in relation to one another; but their own nature, when they are left to themselves, gives them no limits.” “ So it appears.” “ Then the things which
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re Kac avopcoca av ecr], ovreos. Kac ravra dr] Kac erepa aAAiyAwv, Kac Kcvovpceva Kac ear air a, Kac rrdvra rd evavrca irdOr] ovKerc	evprf-
B cropiev TreTTovOdra raAAa rov evd?, errecTrep Kac rav-
ra effidvT] ireTTOvddra.” “ dpOais Xeyecs.”
23.	“ Ovkovv ec ravra pcev rjdrj eqjpcev1 cv$ c/)ave-pa, €TTL(jKOTroi,ii€v be TraAbv, ev eb eerrw, apa Kab ovx ovtojs Ta aAAa rov evos 7] ovtoj pbovov;
rrdvv pcev ovv.” “ Xeyoopcev 8y e^ dpxrjs, ev ec ecrrc, rc XP'Q Ta aAAa rov evo$ TreTrovuevac. Ae-ycopcev ydp.” ” ap* odv ov xajpes pcev rd ev raiv aAAcuv, xcopcs be raAAa rov evo$ ebvab; rb 1	BT.
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are other than one, both as wholes and as parts, are both unlimited and partake of limitation.” “ Certainly.”
“ And are they also both like and unlike one another and themselves ? ” “ How is that ? ” “ Inasmuch as they are all by their own nature unlimited, they are all in that respect affected in the same way.” “ Certainly.” “ And surely inasmuch as they all partake of limitation, they are all affected in the same way in that respect also.” “ Obviously.” “ And inasmuch as they are so affected as to be both limited and limitless, they are affected by affections which are the opposites of one another.” “ Yes.” “ But opposites are as unlike as possible.” “ To be sure.” “ Then with regard to either one of their two affections they are like themselves and each other, but with regard to both of them together they are utterly opposed and unlike.” “ Yes, that must be true.” “ Therefore the others are both like and unlike themselves and one another.” “ So they are.” “ And they are the same as one another and also other than one another, they are both in motion and at rest, and since we have proved these cases, we can easily show that the things which are other than one experience all the opposite affections.” “You are right.”
Then what if we now drop these matters as evident and again consider whether, if one is, the things other than one are as we have said, and there is no alternative.” “ Certainly.” “ Let us then begin at the beginning and ask, if one is, what must happen to the things which are other than one.” “ By all means.” “ Must not the one be separate from the others, and the others from
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the one ? ” “ Why is that ? ” “ Because there is nothing else besides these, which is other than one and other than the others. For when we have said ‘ one and the others ’ we have included all things.” “Yes, all things.” “ Then there is nothing other than these, in which both the one and the others may be.” “ No.” “ Then the one and the others can never be in the same.” “ Apparently not.” “ Then they are separate ? ” “Yes.” “ And surely we say that what is truly one has no parts.” “ How can it have parts ? ” “ Then the one cannot be in the others as a whole, nor can parts of it, if it is separate from the others and has no parts.” “ Of course not.” “ Then the others cannot partake of the one in any way ; they can neither partake of any part .of it nor of the whole.” “ No, apparently not.” “ The others are, then, not one in any sense, nor have they in themselves any unity.” “ No.” “ But neither are the others many ; for if they were many, each of them would be one part of the whole ; but actually the things that are other than one are not many nor a whole nor parts, since they do not participate in the one in any way.” “ Right.” “ Neither are the others two or three, nor are two or three in them, if they are entirely deprived of unity.” “ True.”
“ Nor are the others either themselves like and unlike the one, nor are likeness and unlikeness in them ; for if they were like and unlike or had likeness and unlikeness in them, the things which are other than the one would have in them two elements opposite to one another.” “ That is clear.” “ But it is impossible for that to partake of two things which does not even partake of one.” “ Impossible.”
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** The others are, then, not like nor unlike nor both. For if they were like or unlike, they would partake of one of the two elements, and if they were both, of the two opposites ; and that was shown to be impossible.” “ True.”
“ They are, then, neither the same nor other, nor in motion nor at rest, nor becoming nor being destroyed, nor greater nor less nor equal, and they experience no similar affections ; for if the others are subject to such affections, they will participate in one and two and three and odd and even, in which we saw that they cannot participate, if they are in every way utterly deprived of unity.” “ Very true.” “ Therefore if one exists, the one is all things and nothing at all in relation both to itself and to all others.” “ Perfectly true.”
“ Well, and ought we not next to consider what must happen if one does not exist ? ” “ Yes, we ought.” “ What, then, is the sense of this hypothesis—if one does not exist ? Is it different in any way from this—if not one does not exist ? ” “ Certainly it is different.” “ Is it merely different, or are the two expressions—if not one does not exist and if one does not exist—complete opposites ? ” “ They are,complete opposites.” “ Now if a person should say ‘ if greatness does not exist,’ ‘ if smallness does not exist,’ or anything of that sort, would he not make it clear that in each case the thing he speaks of as not existing is different ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And in our case does he not make it clear that he means, when he says ‘ if one is not,’ that the thing which is not is different from other things, and do we not know what he means ? ”
Yes, we do know.” “ In the first place, then,
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he speaks of something which is known, and secondly of something different from other things, when he says ‘ one,’ whether he adds to it that it is or that it is not; for that which is said to be non-existent is known none the less, and is known to be different from other things, is it not ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Then we should begin at the beginning by asking: if one is not, what must follow ? In the first place this must be true of the one, that there is knowledge of it, or else not even the meaning of the words 1 if the one does not exist ’ would be known.” “ True.” “ And is it not also true that the others differ from the one, or it cannot be said to differ from the others ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Then a difference belongs to the one in addition to knowledge ; for when we say that the one differs from the others, we speak of a difference in the one, not in the others.” “ That is clear.” “ And the non-existent one partakes of ‘ that ’ and ‘ some ’ and ‘ this ’ and ‘ relation to this ’ and ‘ these ’ and all notions of that sort; for the one could not be spoken of, nor could the things which are other than one, nor could anything in relation to the one or belonging to it be or be spoken of, if the one did not partake of the notion ‘ some ’ or of those other notions.” “ True.” “ It is impossible for the one to be, if it does not exist, but nothing prevents its partaking of many things ; indeed it must do so, if that one of which we are speaking, and not something else, is not. But if neither the one, nor ‘ that,’ is not, but we are speaking of something else, there is no use in saying anything at all;1 but if non-existence is Now it is affirmed that if the converse is true, further discussion is futile.
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the property of that one, and not of something else, then the one must partake of ‘ that ’ and of many other attributes.” “ Yes, certainly.”
“ And it will possess unlikeness in relation to other things : for the things which are other than one, being different, will be of a different kind.” “ Yes.” “ And are not things which are of a different kind also of another kind ? ” “ Of course.” “ And things which are of another kind are unlike, are they not ? ” “ Yes, they are unlike.” “ Then if they are unlike the one, the one is evidently unlike the things which are unlike it.” “ Evidently.” “ Then the one possesses unlikeness in relation to which the others are unlike.” “ So it appears.” “ But if it possesses unlikeness to the others, must it not possess likeness to itself ? ” “ How is that ? ” “ If the one possesses unlikeness to the one, our argument will not be concerned with that which is of the nature of the one, and our hypothesis will not relate to the one, but to something other than one.” “ Certainly.” “ But that is inadmissible.” “ It certainly is.” “ Then the one must possess likeness to itself.” “ It must.”
“ And neither is the one equal to the others ; for if it were equal, then it would both be and be like them in respect to equality, both of which are impossible, if one does not exist.” “ Yes, they are impossible.” “ And since it is not equal to the others, they cannot be equal to it, can they ? ” “ Certainly not.” “ And things which are not equal are unequal, are they not ? ” “ Yes.” “ And things which are unequal are unequal to something which is unequal to them ? ” “ Of course.” “ Then the one partakes of inequality, in respect to which
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1	Sy Par. 1810, Heindorf from Ficinus : oe BT.
2	e'xot Coisl. :	BT.
3	av elvo.1 BT: aS y (or aS rp Shorey.
1 i.e. if it ceases to be non-existent, gives up something of beiny (as applied to non-existence) to not-being, so that it no longer is non-existent, but is not non-existent.
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the others are unequal to it ? ” “ Yes, it does.” “ But greatness and smallness are constituents of inequality.” “ Yes.” “ Then the one, such as we are discussing, possesses greatness and smallness ? ” “ So it appears.” “ Now surely greatness and smallness always keep apart from one another.” “ Certainly.” “ Then there is always something between them.” “ There is.” “ Can you think of anything between them except equality ? ” “ No, only equality.” “ Then anything which has greatness and smallness has also equality, which is between the two.” “ That is clear.” “ Then the nonexistent one, it appears, partakes of equality and greatness and smallness.” “ So it appears.”
“ And it must also, in a way, partake of existence.”
How is that ? ” “It must be in such conditions as we have been saying ; for if it were not, we should not be speaking the truth in saying that the one is not. And if we speak the truth, it is clear that we say that which is. Am I not right ? ” “ You are.” “ Then inasmuch as we assert that we are speaking the truth, we necessarily assert that we say that which is.” “ Necessarily.” “ Then, as it appears, the non-existent one exists. For if it is not non-existent, but gives up something of being to not-being,1 then it will be existent.” “ Certainly.” “ Then if it does not exist and is to continue to be non-existent, it must have the existence of not-being as a bond, just as being has the nonexistence of not-being, in order to attain its perfect existence. For in this way the existence of the existent and the non-existence of the non-existent would be best assured, when the existent partakes of the existence of being existent and of the non-
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existence of not being non-existent, thus assuring its own perfect existence, and the non-existent partakes of the non-existence of not being existent and the existence of being non-existent, and thus the non-existent also secures its perfect nonexistence.” “ Very true.” “ Then since the existent partakes of non-existence and the non-existent of existence, the one, since it does not exist, necessarily partakes of existence to attain non-existence.” “ Yes, necessarily.” “ Clearly, then, the one, if it does not exist,has existence.” “Clearly.” “And nonexistence also, if it does not exist.” “ Of course.”
“ Well, can anything which is in a certain condition be not in that condition without changing from it ? ” “ No, it cannot.” “ Then everything of that sort— if a thing is and is not in a given condition—signifies a change.” “ Of course.” “ But change is motion ; we agree to that ? ” “ It is motion.” “ And did we not see that the one is and is not ? ” “Yes.” “ Then we see that it both is and is not in a given condition.” “ So it appears.” “ And we have seen that the non-existent one has motion, since it changes from being to not-being.” “ There is not much doubt of that.” “ But if it is nowhere among existing things—and it is nowhere, if it does not exist—it cannot move from any place to another.” “ Of course not.” “ Then its motion cannot be change of place.” “ No, it cannot.” “ Nor surely can it turn in the same spot, for it nowhere touches the same ; for the same is existent, and the nonexistent cannot be in any existent thing.” “ No, it is impossible.” “ Then the one, being non-existent, cannot turn in that in which it is not.” “ No.” “ And the one, whether existent or non-existent,
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ybyveuvab pbTjTe aTroAAvavab; avayKT]. Kab \ C if	' 3'	5 \ \	f	'
70 ev apa pbT] ov aAAObovpbevov pbev ybyveTab Te Kab aTTOAAVTab, pbT] aAAobovpbevov oe ovTe ybyveTab ovTe 5 /xx	\r/	X	f	f	X
aTToAAvTar Kab ovtco to ev pbT] ov ybyveTab Te Kab aTroXXvTaL, Kal ovTe ytyveTab ovt drroXXvTaL.” <<	> x <? >>
ov yap ovv.
25.	“ A.v0ls 3t] errl tt]v dpxfy bcopuev rraXw difjop,evoL el ravra Y]p,iv <f>avebTac direp Kal vvv, X]
1	3?) Heindorf from Ficinus s 8e BT.
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cannot change into something other than itself; for if it changed into something other than itself, our talk would no longer be about the one, but about something else.” “ Quite right.” “ But if it neither changes into something else, nor turns in the same spot, nor changes its place, can it still move in any way ? ” “ No ; how can it ? ” “ But surely that which is without motion must keep still, and that which keeps still must be at rest.” “ Yes, it must.” “ Then the non-existent one is both at rest and in motion.” “ So it appears.” “ And if it is in motion, it certainly must change in its nature ; for if anything is moved in any way, in so far as it is moved it is no longer in its former condition, but in a different one.” “ True.” “ Then in moving, the one changes in nature.” “ Yes.” “ And yet when it does not move in any way, it will not change its nature in any way.” “ No.” “ Then in so far as the non-existent one moves, it changes, and in so far as it does not move, it does not change.” “ True.” “ Then the non-existent one both changes and does not change.” “ So it appears.” “ And must not that which changes come into a state of being other than its previous one, and perish, so far as its previous state is concerned ; whereas that which does not change neither comes into being nor perishes ? ” “ That is inevitable.” “ Then the non-existent one, when it is changed, comes into being and perishes, and when it is not changed, neither comes into being nor perishes ; and thus the non-existent one both comes into being and perishes and neither comes into being nor perishes.” “ Quite true.”
“ Let us now go back again to the beginning and see whether the conclusions we reach will be the
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erepa. aAAa XPV' ovkovv ev et pr] am, c/)apev, rt XPV 7r€PL avrov gvpfiaivebv; ” “ vai.” “rd 8e pr] earbv orav Xeycvpev, apa pr/ Tb dXXo (rqpabveb r] ovaias dirovaiav rovrcp co dv efrcopev pT] elvab; ” “ ovdev aAAo.” “ irdrepov ovv, otov cf>copev pr] eivai Tb, ttcos ovk eivai ebapev avrd, rrcos oe ebvab; i] tovto to pr] earb Xeyopevov aTrXcds arjpalveb orb ovdapcbs ovdapfj earbv ovde 7T7) peTex^b ovaias rd ye pr] dv; ” “ dirXovarara pev ovv.” “ ovre dpa elvab dvvavro dv rd pr] ov ovre aXXcos ovdapcos ovaias perexebv.” “ ov yap.” “rd de yiyveaOab Kal rd dirdAXvaOab pr] Tb dXXo r/v1 r) to pev ovaias peraXapftavebv, rd 8’ diroXXvvab ovalav; ” “ ovdev dXXo.” “cd de ye prjdev tovtov pereaTbv, out dv Xap^dvob ovr* aTToXXvob avTo.” “ ttcos yap; ” “ tcv evl dpa, eirebd-rj ovdaprj eaTbv, ovTe eKTeov ovre diraX-XaKTeov ovtc peTaXrjTTTeov ovaias ovdapcos” “ cIkos” “ ovtc dpa d'TToXX.VTab to pr; ov ev ovtc yiyveTab, eTreiirep ovdaprj peTeyeb ovaias.” ov cfrabveTab. “ ovd’ dp' aXXocovTab ovdapfj' rjdr) yap dv ylyvobTO re Kal drroXXvobTo tovto rraayov. ‘ aXrjOrj.” “ el de prj dXXobovTab, ovk dvdyKrj prjde KbvebaOab;” “dvdyKT].” “ ovde pr]v eaTavab ^yjaopev to prjdapov dv. to yap eaTos ev tco avrep rbvl deb del elvab. “ tco avrd)'2
r%\	C ,1
TTCos yap ov; ovtoj otj av to pr] ov p/qT€ rrore earavab prire KbvecaOab Xeycoaev.” “ llX . ' -S' >> << 3\ \\ X »Q» »	' ,	'
yap ovv. aAAa pr]v ovo earb ye avrep rb revv
1	Heindorf: rj BT.
a tQ ai>T<fi BT (B gives it to the other speaker): rd auro al.
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same as at present, or different.” “ Yes, we should do that.” “ We ask, then, if the one is not, what will be the consequences in regard to it ? ” “ Yes.” “ Does the expression ‘ is not ’ denote anything else than the absence of existence in that of which we say that it is not ? ” “ No, nothing else.” “ And when we say that a thing is not, do we mean that it is in a way and is not in a way ? Or does the expression ‘ is not ’ mean without any qualifications that the non-existent is not in any way, shape, or manner, and does not participate in being in any way ? ” “ Without any qualifications whatsoever.” “ Then the non-existent cannot be and cannot in any other way partake of existence.” “ No.” “ But were coming into being and perishing anything else than receiving • and losing existence ? ” “ No, nothing else.” “ But that which has no participation in it can neither receive it nor lose it.” “ Of course not.” “ Then the one, since it does not exist in any way, cannot possess or lose or share in existence at all.” “ That is reasonable.” “ Then the non-existent one neither perishes nor comes into being, since it participates in no way in existence.” “ No ; that is clear.” “ Then it is not changed in nature at all; for such change involves coming into being and perishing.” “ True.” “ And if it is not changed, it cannot move, either, can it ? ” “ Certainly not.” “ And we cannot say that that which is nowhere is at rest; for that which is at rest must always be in some place which is the same.” “ Yes, of course, the same place.” “ Thus we shall say again that the non-existent one is neither at rest nor in motion.” “ No, neither.” « Nor can anything which exists pertain to it; for
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V	>ZQ	' SZ	Z	U	» Z
ovrcov. i)OT) yap av rov pereyov ovros ovacas
164 /z€7€^ot. or]A.ov. ovre apa pceyevos ovre apccKporiqs ovre laor'qs avrcp earbv.” “ ov yap.” “ ovde pvrjv dpcobdrYjs ye ovSe erepobdriqs ovre Trpds avro ovre rrpos raAAa ebYj av avrcp. ov (pab-verab. n oe; raAAa eaU ottcvs av ebYj avrcp,
5	M CC 9 V	99 ‘ CC iA
ei pbTjoev avrcp bet ewac; ovk eanv. ovre apa dpboba ovre dvdpboba ovre ravra odd’ erepd eanv avrcp ra aAAa. ov yap. re oe; ro
9 /	^X X 3 / *X X X M X	1\ \	/
eKecvov 7] ro eKecvcp tj ro n 7j ro rovro tj ro rovrov
B rj aAAov 7j aAAcp 7] rrore Yj errecra Yj vvv 7j eTTbcrrYjpbT] Yj oot;a 7] acauTjaLS Yj Aoyos rj ovopba 7] aAAo onovv if	XX X 3X 3/	9 9 CC 9 if	9 9
revv ovrcvv Trepb ro pbYj ov ear at;	ovk earab.
CC c c
ovra> 8v/ ev ovk ov ovk eyeb rrcos ovBapbrj.
if	Q X >/	/	} Q	if	a	'
ovkovv orj eobKev ye ovoapbYj eyew.
26. “ ’'Eri Si] Aeycopev, ev el pur) eerrb, raXXa rl XpYj rreTTOvuevab. Aeycopbev yap. aAAa pbev ttov 8eb avra etvab’ el yap pLrfie aXXa ecrrlv, ovk i\	X Z-*	>n\	x/	a cc 'f ) i cc )	\
av rrepb raw aAAcvv Aeyobro. ovreo. eb oe
X	ifX \	* \	z	vx X e/ / *
Trepb rcov aAAcvv o Aoyos, ra ye aAAa erepa eanv.
Y) ovk €7Tb raj avrcp waXets ro re aXXo Kal rd
9 9 CC if	9 9 CC ef	f f	/	/
c erepov;	eycoye.	erepov oe ye ttov epapbev
\ ff	e f	xx vx x <> x vx x
ro erepov ebvac erepov^ Kab ro aAAo oyj aAAo ebvat
ifX\	<< f
aAAov; vac.
cc
Kal rots aXXobs dpa, el pceX-T VX X if	9 9 CC 3	/	9 9
Xec aXXa etvab, earb rb oS aXXa earab.
/ Q \ T 3\ if
rb uYj ovv av ebTj;
avayKYj. rov pbev yap evos ovk earac
if XX	X if	9 9 CC 9	199 CC 3 X X / X	if
aAAa, pbY] ovros ye. ov yap. aAA^Aayv apa 9 f	X	9	if X f	*)Xl	OX
eon* rovro yap avrobs en AebTrerab, Yj pbYjoevos
,9 CC 9	99 cc	X	X //)	if
ebvab aAAobs. opva>s. Kara TrAYjUYj apa <•/	5XX /X	3/XX 9 t	X CX	\	S
eKaara aAAY]Aa>v aAAa earb. Kara ev yap ovk dv old re elrj, pbrj dvr os evos' aAA’ eKaaros, ebs
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the moment it partook of anything which exists it would partake of existence.” “ That is plain.” “ Then neither greatness nor smallness nor equality pertains to it.” “ No.” “ Nor likeness nor difference, either in relation to itself or to other things.” “ Clearly not.” “ And can other things pertain to it, if nothing pertains to it ? ” “ Impossible.” “ Then the other things are neither like it nor unlike it, nor the same nor different.” “ No.” “ Well, then, will the notions ‘ of that ’ or 4 to that ’ or ‘ some,’ or ‘ this ’ or ‘ of this ’ or ‘ of another ’ or ‘ to another ’ or past or future or present or knowledge or opinion or perception or definition or name or anything else which exists pertain to the non-existent ? ” “ No.” “ Then the non-existent one has no state or condition whatsoever.” “ It appears to have none whatsoever.”
“ Let us then discuss further what happens to the other things, if the one does not exist.” “ Let us do so.” “ Well, they must exist; for if others do not even exist, there could be no talking about the others. ” “ True. ” “ But if we talk about the others, the others are different. Or do you not regard the words other and different as synonymous ? ” “ Yes, I do.” “ And we say that the different is different from the different, and the other is other than the other ? ” “ Yes.” “ Then if the others are to be others, there must be something of which they will be others.” “ Yes, there must be.” “ Now what can that be ? For they cannot be others of the one, if it does not exist.” “ No.” “ Then they are others of each other ; for they have no alternative, except to be others of nothing.” “ True. “ They are each, then, others of each other, in groups ; for they cannot be so one at a time, if one
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D €OIK€V, 6 OJKOS OVTCOV OJTeipOS €CTTl TrXydei, KOV rd apiKporarov Sokovv eivai Xdfdy ns, ddoTrep dvap ev V7TV(p cfjaiverai egatyvys dvri evds ddgavros eivai rroXXd koi dvn apiKporarov TrappeyeOes Trpds rd Keppan^dpeva e£ avrov.” “ dpddrara.” “ roiovnvv 8y dyKiDv aAAa aAA^Acov dv eiy rdXXa, ec evo? pr] ovros aAAa earcv. Kopcofi pev ovv. ovkovv 'ttoAAoc oyKoc eaovr ac, et? eKaaros
J	/	C* \ if 9f	C\	\ if	f f <C <7
(pacvopevos, cov oe ov, ecrrep ev prj earac; ov-E tco.” “ Kai dpidpds 8e eivai avruw 86£ei, eiirep Kai ev eKaorov, ttoXXcov ovtujv.” “ 7rdvv ye.” “ koi ra pev 8y dpna, ra Se Trepirrd ev avrois ovra ovk a Ayu cos tpaiverai, ewrep ev py ecrrai. “ ov ydp ovv.” f< Kai pyv Kai arpiKporarov ye, c/)apev, So£et ev1 avrois eveivai'2 c^aiverai Se rovro TroXXa Kai peyaXa irpos eKaarov rcov itoXXcmv 165 apLKpcov ovtcov. mos o ov; Kac coos
pyv rois ttoXXois Kai apiKpois CKaaros dyKos dogaaOyaerai eivai. ov ydp dv pere^aivev ck pei^ovos eis eXarrov </>aivdpevos, irpiv eis rd peragv do^eiev3 eXOeiv tovto S’ eiy dv cbavraarpa if	ff (C i f Jf tl i	\	\	>/\\
caoTTjTos- ecKos. ovkovv Kac TTpos aAAov if	f	if	if	4	\	e \	if
oyKov irepas ^cov, avros ye rrpos avrov ovre ovre Tre pas ovre peoov e)((ov; Ttrj otj;
“ on del avrcdv drav ns ti Xd^y ry diavola cos n tovtcov ov, Trpo re rys aPXV^ ^AAy act (paiverai B dpxy, perd re ryv reXevryv erepa wroXeiiropevy reXevry, ev re r<p pecrcy aAAa peoatrepa tov peoov, apiKpdrepa Se, Sia rd py dvvaoOai evds avrcov eKaorov XapftdveaOai, are ovk ovtos tov
1 86^€t & Heindorf: So^etev BT. 2 erapat] eivai B : eivai T.
3 661-eiev T: 86&iv B. 4 ye Hermann : re BT.
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does not exist. But each mass of them is unlimited in number, and even if you take what seems to be the smallest bit, it suddenly changes, like something in a dream ; that which seemed to be one is seen to be many, and instead of very small it is seen to be very great in comparison with the minute fractions of it.” “ Very true.” “ Such masses of others would be others of each other, if others exist and one does not exist.” “ Certainly.” “ There will, then, be many masses, each of which appears to be one, but is not one, if one does not exist ? ” “Yes.” “ And they will seem to possess number, if each seems to be one and they are many.” “ Certainly.” “ And some will seem to be even and others odd, but all that will be unreal, if the one does not exist.” “ True.” • “ And there will, we assert, seem to be a smallest among them ; but this proves to be many and great in comparison with each of the many minute fractions.” “ Of course.” “ And each mass will be considered equal to the many minute fractions ; for it could not appear to pass from greater to smaller, without seeming to enter that which is between them; hence the appearance of equality.” “ That is reasonable.” “ And although it has a limit in relation to another mass, it has neither beginning nor limit nor middle in relation to itself? ” “ Why is that ? ” “ Because whenever the mind conceives of any of these as belonging to the masses, another beginning appears before the beginning, another end remains after the end, and in the middle are other more central middles than the middle, but smaller, because it is impossible to conceive of each one of them, since the one does
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evos.” “ dXTjdearara.” “ dpvTrreadab 8??,1 olpbaL, Kepphan^opbevov avayKT] rrav rd ov, o av rts Aa/??y rrj obapoba. oyKos yap ttov apev epos abeb Aap-papoLTO ap. rrapv pep ovp. ovkovp to ye TOLOVTOV TTOppOiOeV pb€V dpCOVTb Kal dpbftXl) €V C (/yalveadac3 avayKT], eyyvdev Se /cat d£v voovvrt, \ ra »	i	'
rrM]veb arrebpov ev eKaarov tpavrjvab, etfrep areperab rov evo$ pbT] ovros; ” “ avayKaiorarov pbev ovv.” <<	» c \ w /	\ r »	x «	\
ovro) ot] a-rrebpa re kol rrepas eyovra Kab ev Kab rroAAa eKaara rdXXa Set (fyatveadab, ev el pbY] etrrbp, raAAa oe rov epos. oeb yap. ovkovp Kal opbobd re Kal dvopboba Soget etvac;” “tty} S77; ” “ olov eaKbaypa<f>T]pbeva aTToardvrc pbev ev ravra (f>abv6p,eva ravrdv </>alvea0ab TrerovOevab Kal
DV	) 9 it /	9 9 <(	\ /) /	(X/
opoLa ewac. ttopv ye. TTpoaeAuopTL oe ye TToAAa Kac erepa Kab rep tov erepov tpapraoparb erepoba Kal apopoba eavrobs." ovtoj.'9 i( Kal dpbolovs &] Kal dvopbolovs rovs oyKovs avrovs re
eavrobs avayKT] <f>abvea9ab Kal dXXrjXobs” “ Trdvv pbev ovv.” “ ovkovv Kal rovs avrovs Kal erepovs dXXtfXajv, Kal aTTTopbevovs Kal xcapls eavredv, Kal Kbvovpbevovs Ttdaas Kbvr]aebs Kal ear cor as TrdvrT], Kal ybyvopbevovs Kal aTroXXvpbevovs Kal pbTjderepa, Kal rravra ttov rd rocavra, a SbcXOecv evrreres
E9f<^	<	? C t	\ 9/	\ \ \ 9f
i]OT] TjpbP, eb epos pr] optos rroAAa earbP. dear ar a pbev ovv.”
(( dXr]-
27. “ ’'Ert dr] drra^ eXOdvres rrdXbv errl tt]V apXT]P ebTTOjpep, ep eb py eorb, raAAa oe rov epos, XPV zwab.” (( ebTTOjpep yap ovp." (( Ovkovp
1 Sy B : 8e T.	2 atei T: om. B»
3 (palvecrOai b : efJLrpalveaOcu BT.
4 r&XXa corr. Ven. 189 : dXXa B : aXXa T.
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not exist.” “ Very true.” “ So all being which is conceived by any mind must, it seems to me, be broken up into minute fractions ; for it would always be conceived as a mass devoid of one.” “ Certainly.” “ Now anything of that sort, if seen from a distance and dimly, must appear to be one, but if seen from close at hand and with keen vision, each apparent one must prove to be unlimited in number, if it is really devoid of one, and one does not exist. Am I right ? ” “ That is perfectly conclusive.” “ Therefore the other things must each and all appear to be unlimited and limited and one and many, if the things other than one exist and one does not.” “ Yes, they must.” “ And will they not also appear to be like and unlike ? ” “ Why ? ” “ Just- as things in a picture, when viewed from a distance, appear to be all in one and the same condition and alike.” “ Certainly.” “ But when you come close to them they appear to be many and different, and, because of their difference in appearance, different in kind and unlike each other.” “ Yes.” “ And so the groups of the other things must appear to be like and unlike themselves and each other.” “ Certainly.” “ And also the same and different, and in contact with one another and separated, and in all kinds of motion and in every sort of rest, and coming into being and perishing, and neither of the two, and all that sort of thing, which we can easily mention in detail, if the many exist and the one does not.” “ Very true.”
“ Let us, then, go back once more to the beginning and tell the consequences, if the others exist and the one does not.” “Let us do so.” “Well, the
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ev pev ovk ecrrat rdXXa.” 11 rrcos yap; ” “ ouSe
pr]v iroXXd ye' ev yap ttoXXocs ovacv evelv)1 dv Kat V	»	\	O\	>	» X «/ ff	5 0 /
ev. et yap prjoev avrcov earev ev, arravra ovoev earev, edare ov8* dv TroXXd ecr).” “ dXTjOrj.’
pi] evovros oe evos ev roes aAAoes, ovre TroAAa
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Z>>«<»CXX X	X XZ	>$> tt	XOX
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“ dXr)0rj.” ” ovkovv Kal avXXr)P8ir)v el eerroepev, ev et /xt) eartv, ovoev eorrev, opua>$ av CLnotpLev;
“ rravrdrraae pev ovv.” ” elprj aS co rolvvv rovro re Kae ore, cos eoeKev, ev ecr earev ecre pi) earev, avrd re Kal raAAa Kat Trpds avrd Kal Trpds aAAi/Aa Trdvra irdvrcos earl re koI ovk eare Kal c^atveral re Kac ov epaeverat.	aArjtlearara.
1 freli]] ev elt] B : e’l-q T. 2 eiri Schleiermacher: iirb BT.
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others will not be one ? ” “ Of course not.” “ Nor will they be many ; for if they were many, one would be contained in them. And if none of them is one, they are all nothing, so that they cannot be many.” “ True.” “ If one is not contained in the others, the others are neither many nor one.” “ No.” “ And they do not even appear to be one or many.” “ Why is that ? ” “ Because the others have no communion in any way whatsoever with anything which is non-existent, and nothing that is non-existent pertains to any of the others, for things that are non-existent have no parts.” “ True.” “ Nor is there any opinion or appearance of the non-existent in connexion with the others, nor is the non-existent conceived of in any way whatsoever .as related to the others.” “ No.” “ Then if one does not exist, none of the others will be conceived of as being one or as being many, either ; for it is impossible to conceive of many without one. “ True, it is impossible.” “ Then if one does not exist, the others neither are nor are conceived to be either one or many.” “ No ; so it seems.” “ Nor like nor unlike.” “ No.” “ Nor the same nor different, nor in contact nor separate, nor any of the other things which we were saying they appeared to be. The others neither are nor appear to be any of these, if the one does not exist.” “ True.” (< Then if we were to say in a word, ‘ if the one is not, nothing is,’ should we be right ? ” “ Most assuredly.” “ Then let us say that, and we may add, as it appears, that whether the one is or is not, the one and the others in relation to themselves and to each other all in every way are and are not and appear and do not appear.” “ Very true.”
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GREATER HIPPIAS
The Greater Hippias presents the great sophist of Elis as a distinguished representative of his profession, thoroughly imbued with self-confidence and self-importance, and utterly unable to meet the questionings of Socrates. The ostensible subject of the dialogue is The Beautiful, which Socrates asks Hippias to define. Every definition is found to be unsatisfactory, so that the final result is negative. The real purpose of the dialogue seems to be to portray the personality of Hippias and the pertinacity of Socrates in pursuing every question— or rather every answer—until the discomfiture of his interlocutor is complete.
The dialogue is generally (and, in my opinion, rightly) regarded as not the work of Plato. The somewhat frigid humour of Socrates, in pretending that he persists in his interrogations because a “ certain man ” is sure to find the faults in the definitions proposed, does not necessarily preclude Plato as the author, though nothing closely resembling it is to be found in the dialogues universally accepted. The style resembles that of Plato, though in some particulars it is peculiar. In the Phaedrus Plato himself imitates the style of Lysias so closely that the discourse on the lover and the 334-
INTRODUCTION TO THE GREATER HIPPIAS non-lover has sometimes been regarded as a genuine work of Lysias, and it would not be very difficult for another to write in a style as similar to Plato’s as is that of this dialogue. The apparent reference (286 b) to the Lesser Hippias proves nothing as to the genuineness of either this dialogue or that. On the whole, there is little probability that this is Plato’s work. If it is his, it must be one of his earlier dialogues.
The Greek word xaXos has a broader field of application than the English word “ beautiful,” and it is, therefore, occasionally difficult to render a passage satisfactorily ; for though we may speak of a beautiful act, we can hardly apply the word “ beautiful ” to laws and constitutions, for example. Then, too, there is no English opposite of “ beautiful ” which has, even approximately, the widely extended signification of the Greek aiaxpos. Occasionally, therefore, the direct opposition of kccXos and alaxpos fails to appear adequately in the English version.
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[h HEPI TOT KAAOT* ANATPEIITIKOS]
TA TOT ATAAOrOT nPOSQHA
SQKPATH2, mniAS
St. Ill p. 281
1.	sn. ‘iTTTTta? o KaXos re Kal crowds, cos Sia Xpovov Tj[Mv Ka/rfjpas els ra? ’A^/va?.
in. Ov yap crxpXT), <S Sco/c/jares. Y] yap ^HAc?
orav tv SeT/rai bvaTrpd^aadac Trpos Twa raw TtoAecov, aet €7Ti TrpajTOV epe epyerav raw ttoAitcop alpovpevr) TTpeaPevr'qv, 'qyovpevr) BvKaaTTjv Kal dyyeXov ucavco-rarov eivai tcov Aoycov, ov av rrapa tcov TroAecov
B eKaoTcov XeycovTav. TroAAa/ci? pev ovv Kal els dXXas ttoXccs eTrpeaflevcra, TrAeicrra Se /cat Trepl
TrXelcjTCDV Kal pveytcrTayv els AaKe^alpvova’ Sio St/, o av epayras, ov Oapvt^co els Tovo8e tovs tottovs.
XQ. ToLOVTOV fJCeVTOC, d) <X.TTTTLa, eOTC TO TT) aA7]u€La aocpov re KaL tzazlov avopa ecvat. av yap Kal 131a ucavos et Trapa tcov vecov ttoAAo, xpTjpvaTa C Xapv^dvcov en rrXelco dx^eAecv ojv Xapflavevs, Kal av Brjpvocrla tt)v aavrov rroXiv Ikovos evepyeTetv, dooTrep xpr) tov pveXXovTa p/r) KaTac/tpov^aeodav aAA’
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[or ON THE BEAUTIFUL : refutative]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Hippias
soc. Hippias, beautiful and wise, what a long time it is since you have put in at the port of Athens !
hipp. I am too busy, Socrates. For whenever Elis needs to have any business transacted with any of the states, she always comes to me first of her citizens and chooses me as envoy, thinking that I am the ablest judge and messenger of the words that are spoken by the several states. So I have often gone as envoy to other states, but most often and concerning the most numerous and important matters to Lacedaemon. For that reason, then, since you ask me, I do not often come to this neighbourhood.
soc. That’s what it is, Hippias, to be a truly wise and perfect man ! For you are both in your private capacity able to earn much money from the young and to confer upon them still greater benefits than you receive, and in public affairs you are able to benefit your own state, as a man must who is to be not despised but held in high repute among 337
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evdoKLprfaeLV ev tols ttoXXols. arap, co T-nrrta, tl ttotc to avriov, otl ol vraAatot ckclvol, cop dvdpLara p.eydXa XeyeraL errl erotica, IltTra/cov re Kal IBlovtos Kat tu>v dpLt/il rov MtA^atov 0aA?jv Kal ctl tu>v varepov peypc * Ava^ayopov, dis r] rrdvTes rj ol D TToAAot ai)TU)v tfratvovTaL drreyopLevoL ratv ttoXltlkcov rrpd^eaiv;
in. Tt'8* olcl, di TiCOKpares, dXXo ye t/ advvaroL yaav kol ovy LKavol e^LKvetadaL (/>povtfaeL err* apL</>orepa, rd re kolvo. Kal ra i3ta;
2.	Sil. ’Ap’ ovv rrpds Alo?, dtarrep at aAAat re^rat €7rt3e8c6/caat /cat elal rrapd tovs vvv drjpLL-ovpyovs ol rraXaLol </>avXoL, ovr co Kal ttjv vpLerepav tojv ao(/>LOTd>v T€xyT]v emdedoiKevaL (frcopLev Kal CLvaL tcov apyaluiv rovs rrepl ttjv uo^cav (f>avXovs Trpds vpLas;
in. flaw pLev ovv dpdeos Xe'yeis.
Sn. Et dpa vvv 'fjpLLV, ai T777rta, o Btas ava/lhcpT], 282 yeAcor* dv ctyXoi irpds vpLas, aMJirep Kal rov Aai-
8aXov (f>aaLv ol dv^pLavTorroiOL, ..vvv el yevdpLevos TOLavr epyacpLTO OLa T)v a<p <vv rovvopL ea^ev, KarayeXaarov dv etvaL.
in. Ecrrt pLev ravra, d) ItLdjKpaTes> ovtcos cos av XeyeLS' €LU>0a puevroL eycoye tov? rraXaLods re Kal irporepovs rjpLUiv rrporepov? Te Kal pLaXXov eyKcopLLa-fc,eLv ?} tov? vvv, evXa^ovpLevos pLev <f>06vov tojv ^divrcov, </)oflovpLevo? de pvrjvLV raiv TereXevrr]kotlov . B Sfl. KaAcos ye av, di T-nrrta, dvoaa^cnv re Kal Q	f	e >/	c\
OLavoovp.evo<s, cos ep.OLye ookcl?. avpLpLaprvpr/aaL de aoL e^co otl dX^Orj XeyeLS, Kal Tip ovtl v/jlcov
* Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, and Thales of Miletus were among the traditional seven wise men.
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the many. And yet, Hippias, what in the world is the reason why those men of old whose names are called great in respect to wisdom—Pittacus, and Bias, and the Milesian Thales1 with his followers— and also the later ones, down to Anaxagoras, are all, or most of them, found to refrain from affairs of state ?
htpp. What else do you suppose, Socrates, than that they were not able to compass by their wisdom both public and private matters ?
soc. Then for Heaven’s sake, just as the other arts have progressed, and the ancients are of no account in comparison with the artisans of to-day, shall we say that your art also has progressed and those of the ancients who were concerned with wisdom are of no account in comparison with you ?
hipp. Yes, you are quite right.
soc. Then, Hippias, if Bias were to come to life again now, he would be a laughing-stock in comparison with you, just as the sculptors say that Daedalus,2 if he were to be born now and were to create such works as those from which he got his reputation, would be ridiculous.
hipp. That, Socrates, is exactly as you say. I, however, am in the habit of praising the ancients and our predecessors rather than the men of the present day, and more greatly, as a precaution against the envy of the living and through fear of the wrath of those who are dead.
soc. Yours, Hippias, is a most excellent way, at any rate, of speaking about them and of thinking, it seems to me ; and I can bear you witness that you speak the truth, and that your art really has
2 Daedalus, the traditional inventor of sculpture.
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eTrtSe'Sro/cev y] Te^vYj TTpos to Kal ra $Y]pdcaa TrparreLV SvvacrdaL pera raw l3lcov. Vopylas re yap ovros 6 A-eovrlvos crot^LcrTYjs devpo dcf>LKero ^Yjpocda OLKoOev Yrpea^evcov, cos LKavcdraros <dv Aeovrlvcov rd Kowd TTparrecv, Kal ev re rep dtfpco eoo^ev apcarra eLirecv, Kai, lolo, errioeigeis ttolov-pevos Kal crvvcdv rocs ve'oLS xp'qp.ara rroXXa elpyd-0 craro Kal eXaBev eK rrjerde rr^s rroXecos' et Se jSovAet, o rjperepos eraLpos TIp6$iKo$ ovros rroXXaKLS pev Kal dXXore S^/zocrta dcjjLKero, arap ra reXevrata evayyos ac^LKopevos ^Yjpoala eK Keto Xeycov r ev ty) flovXfj rrdvv evdoKipYjaev Kal tSta eTTidel^cLS YroLovpevos Kal tols ve'ois avvatv xpYjpara eXaflev Oavpaard oaa. rcov Se TraAatcov eKetvatv ovSels 7TCtj7rore Yj^LCoaev dpyvpiov pLcrOov irpdgacrBaL ovS’ em^et^eLs rrocrjcraadaL ev rravroZaYTOLS dv0pd)7TOLS I) TYjs eavrov aocf)La,s‘ ovrcos Yjcrav evYjdcLS Kal eXe-
XrfleL avrovs apyvpLOV cos ytoXXov d^cov eLYj. rovrcov S’ eKarepos TrXeov dpyvpcov1 diro ao<f>Las ecpyauraL dXXos $Y]p,Lovpyds dfi Yjanvos re^vYjs* Kal erL rrporepos rovrcov Upcorayopas.
3. in. OvSev yap, co UcoKpares, olcrBa rcov Ka-Acov rrepL rovro. cl yap eioeLYjs ocrov apyvpcov elpyaapai eyed, Bavpaaacs dv' Kal rd pev aAAa ecd, E dcfnKopevos Se irore els ^LKeXlav, Hpurraydpov avro0L eTTL&YipovvTOS Kal evdoKLpovvros Kal YTpe-(jpvrepov ovros ytoXv2 vecorepos d>v ev dXlycp ypova)
1	apyvpiov F: apyvplov TW.
2	iroXv F : Kal TroXd TW.
1 The word ovros does not indicate that Gorgias was among those present at the moment, but only that he was at the time much talked of at Athens. The imaginary, or
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progressed in the direction of ability to carry on public together with private affairs. For this man1 Gorgias, the sophist from Leontini, came here from home in the public capacity of envoy, as being best able of all the citizens of Leontini to attend to the interests of the community, and it was the general opinion that he spoke excellently in the public assembly, and in his private capacity, by giving exhibitions and associating with the young, he earned and received a great deal of money from this city ; or, if you like, our friend here, Prodicus, often went to other places in a public capacity, and the last time, just lately, when he came here in a public capacity from Ceos, he gained great reputation by his speaking before the Council, and in his private capacity, by giving, exhibitions and associating with the young, he received a marvellous sum of money ; but none of those ancients ever thought fit to exact money as payment for his wisdom or to give exhibitions among people of various places ; so simple-minded were they, and so unconscious of the fact that money is of greatest value. But either of these two has earned more money from his w isdom than any artisan from his art. And even before these Protagoras did so.
hipp. Why, Socrates, you know7 nothing of the beauties of this. For if you were to know how much money I have made, you would be amazed. I won’t mention the rest, but once, when I went to Sicily, although Protagoras was staying there and had a great reputation and was the older, I, who was much younger, made in a very short dramatic, date of this dialogue, would, then, be shortly after the time of Gorgias’ activity at Athens.
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Trdvv TrXeov rj TrevrrjKovra Kal eKarov pvas elp-yaodpTjv, Kal eg evos ye yooptov Trdvv apiKpov, Ivvkov, TrXeov r] clkool pvas' Kal tovto eXOcov OLKa8e (f>epcov tco rrarpl edcoKa, coare e Ke Lvov Kal tovs aXXovs rroXlras Oavpdgeiv re Kal eKTrerrXfjydaL. Kal ayeddv tl otpaL epe rrXelcjo ypYjpara elpydodac aXXovs OVvdvO OVOTLVaS ftovXcL TCOV GO^LOTcbv.
2X1. KaAof ye, Co 'IrrTrla, XeyeLS Kal peya reKprp 283 pLov aortas rrjs re oeavrov Kal tcov vvv dvOpcorrcov rrpos tovs dpyalovs oaov dLa</>epovoL. tcov yap TTporepaiv Trepl ’Avagayopov XeyeraL1 rroXXr] dpadla Kara tov adv Xoyov rovvavrlov yap *Avagayopa <f>aol ovpftrjvaL rj vptv KaraXeLc^Oevrcov yap avrco rroXXcdv ypYjpdrcov KarapeXyoaL Kal arroXeaaL rravra' ovrcos avrov dvdyra ooc^lgeaBaL. XeyovaL de KaL rrepl aXXcov tcov rraXaLcov ere pa to Lavra. tovto p.ev ovv pLOL doKeLs KaXdv TCKpLY/pLov drrotpaL-B vclv rrepl aortas rcov vvv rrpos rovs rrporepovs, Kal ttoXXols avvdoKCL otl tov aocfadv avrov avra> pdXLara det ao(/)dv elvaL' tovtov 8’ dpos earlv dpa, os dv rrXelotov dpyvpLov epyaorjTaL.
4. Kat ravra pev LKavcos eyerco' rode de poL CLrre, ov avrds rrddev rrXeLorov dpyvpLov elpydocjo rcov rrdXeoov els as a^LKvet; y dfjXov otl eK AaKedalpovos, olrrep2 Kal TrXeLOTaKLs ar^aL;
in. Ou pd rdv Ala, d> UcoKpares.
Sn. ricus‘ ^27?; aAA’ eXdyLorov;
C in. OvSep pev odv to rraparrav rrcorrore
1 rrepl ’kva^ayopov Xeyerai bracketed by Stallbaum.
2 ot-rrep Heindorf: oSirep TWF.
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time more than one hundred and fifty minas, and in one very small place, Inycus, more than twenty minas ; and when I came home, I took this and gave it to my father, so that he and the other citizens were overwhelmed with amazement. And I pretty well think I have made more money than any other two sophists together.
soc. That’s a fine thing you say, Hippias, and strong testimony to your wisdom and that of the men of to-day and to their great superiority to the ancients. For the earlier sophists of the school of Anaxagoras must have been very ignorant to judge from what is said, according to your view ; for they say that what happened to Anaxagoras was the opposite of what happens to you ; for though much money was left him, he neglected it and lost it all; so senseless was his wisdom. And they tell similar tales about others among the ancients. So this seems to me fine testimony that you adduce for the wisdom of the men of to-day as compared with the earlier men, and many people agree with me that the wise man must be wise for himself especially1 ; and the test of this is, who makes the most money. Well, so much for that. But tell me this : at which of the cities that you go to did you make the most money ? Or are we to take it that it was at Lacedaemon, where your visits have been most frequent ?
hipp. No, by Zeus, it was not, Socrates.
soc. What’s that you say ? But did you make least there ?
hipp. Why, I never made anything at all.
1 Apparently a proverbial expression, like “ physician, heal thyself ” or “ look out for number one.”
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Sfi. Tepas Ae'yet? /cat Oavpbaardv, <3 Tirma. Kac pbob elrre’ rj oocfda 1) or] ovy oca rovs avvdvras avrrj Kal pbavOdvovras els aperrjv fteXrlovs noceZv;
in. Kac rroXv ye, co Sco/cpares'.
2ft. ’AAAa rovs pbev ’IvvkIvcov1 vceZs obds re
rjoOa dpbelvovs rrobrjaab, rovs 8e rfi wdrebs ;
in. IIoAAou ye Seco.
2ft. ’AAAa Siyra Si/ceAtcorai pbev dpbelvovs ylyveadab, AaKedabpbdvboi 3*
STrapriaraip
errbOvpbovocv
5/
ov;
in. Tl (Arcos ye2 ttov, co Sco/cpares, Kal Aa/ce-dabpbdvbob.
Sft. TAp’ ovv yprjpbdrcov evdela efievyov rrjv <jt]V dpbbXlav ;
in. Ov drjra, err el bKava avroZs ear tv.
2n. Tt drjr3 dv elr} orb eTTbOvpbovvres Kal eyovres Xprjpbara, Kal oov 8vvap,evov ra ^eybura avrov? dx^eAebv, ov rrX'qprj ere dpyvplov aTreirepbipav; aAA’ €K€bvo, pbdjv pbrj AaKedabpbdvbOb aov fleXrbov dv Ttabdevaebav rovs avrcov TrabSas; rovro cficopbev ovrco, Kal av avyycopeZs;
in. Ot)3’ 07760 (JTLO VV.
Sn. TLorepov ovv rovs veovs ovy^ olos r* rjaOa rrebdebv ev AaKedalpbovb cos aol avvdvres irXeov dv els dperr^v errbdbdocev rf roZs eavrcov, r) rovs eKelvcov xrarepas rfivvdrebs irebdebv orb aol xpr] rrapadb8dvab pbdXXov rj avrovs eTTbpbeXeZadab, evnep rb rcov vlcov KTjdovrab; ov yap ttov ecfrOdvovv ye roZs eavrcov Trabalv cos fleXrbarobs yeveadab.
in. Ovk olpbab eycoye <J>3oveZv.
1	’[pu/etpevp Bekkei’: IpvklpG)v T: ivvKTiv&v w.
2	ye F : om. TWr
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soc. That is a prodigious marvel that you tell, Hippias ; and say now : is not your wisdom such as to make those who are in contact with it and learn it, better men in respect to virtue ?
hipp. Yes, much better, Socrates.
soc. But you were able to make the sons of the Inycenes better, and had no power to improve the sons of the Spartans ?
hipp. That is far from true.
soc. Well, then, the Siceliotes desire to become better, and the Lacedaemonians do not ?
hipp. No certainly, Socrates, the Lacedaemonians also desire it.
soc. Then it was for lack of money that they avoided intercourse with you ?
hipp. Not at all, since they have plenty of money
soc. What, then, could be the reason, that when they desired it and had money, and you had power to confer upon them the greatest benefits, they did not send you away loaded with money ? But I see ; perhaps the Lacedaemonians might educate their own children better than you ? Shall we state it so, and do you agree ?
hipp. Not in the least.
soc. Then were you not able to persuade the young men at Lacedaemon that they would make more progress towards virtue by associating with you than with their own people, or were you powerless to persuade their fathers that they ought rather to hand them over to you than to care for them themselves, if they are at all concerned for their sons ? For surely they did not begrudge it to their children to become as good as possible.
hipp. I do not think they begrudged it.
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Sn. AAAa P’TjV evvopos y9 rj Aa/ce8aipcov.
in. IJaJs’ yap ov;
284 Sn. Ev 8e ye rai$ evvopoLS ttoXcqi Tipnorarov ti dperp.
in. Ilavu ye.
Sfl. Sv 8e ravrov irapadiddvaL a'AAcp /caAAtar’ avOpcdmov eTrlaraaac.
m. Kat ttoXv ye, co Sco/cpaTej,.
5. Sn. 0 ovv zcaAAccrr eiriardp,evos ittttlkpv 7Tapa8i8ovai ap ovk av ev OerraAta rrjs 'EAAaSos paAiova Tip,(pro Kal irXeiara ypppara XapfldvoL, KaL aXXoOb OTTOV TOVTO airovdatpiro ;
in. Eucos ye.
SQ. 0 877 Suvapevos 7rapa8t8ovai rd irXelorov B a£ia pad?] para cls aperrjv ovk ev A.aKe§alpovi paXiuTa TLp,TjoeTaL Kai irXeicwa epydaeTac ^p^p-aTa, av ^ovXrjTai, Kai ev aXXrj rroXeL rpris tojv 'EAAt^-vl8o)v evvopetrai; aAA’ ev Si/ceAta, co e'ratpe, otet paXXov Kal ev 91vvko>; ravra 7Tei0d)p,e9a, co I/TTTria; eav yap av KeXevry;, TreLareov.
in. Ou yap TrdrpLov, co Sco/cpares, Aa/ceSatpo-vlols Kiveiv rov$ vopovs, ou8e Trapd rd eicoOdra Traideveiv rov$ viei$.
2X2. Heo? Xeyeis; Aa/ce8atpoviocy ov 7rdrpiov C dpdd)? TTparreiv aAA’ egapapraveiv ;
in. Ovk dv <f>airiv eyarye, co TKVKpares.
2fi. Ovkovv dpd&s dv irpdrroiev fteXriov aAAa p^ yeipov Traibevovres rov$ veov$;
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soc. But certainly Lacedaemon is well governed. hipp. Of course it is.
soc. And in well-governed states virtue is most highly honoured.
hipp. Certainly.
soc. And you know best of all men how to transmit that to another.
hipp. Much best, Socrates.
soc. Well, he who knows best how to transmit horsemanship would be most honoured in Thessaly of all parts of Greece and would receive most money —and anywhere else where horsemanship is a serious interest, would he not ?
hipp. Very likely.
soc. Then will not he who is able to transmit the doctrines that are of most value for the acquisition of virtue be most highly honoured in Lacedaemon and make most money, if he so wishes, and in any other of the Greek states that is well governed ? But do you, my friend, think he will fare better in Sicily and at Inycus ? Are we to believe that, Hippias ? For if you tell us to do so, we must believe it.
hipp. Yes, for it is not the inherited usage of the Lacedaemonians to change their laws or to educate their children differently from what is customary.
soc. What ? For the Lacedaemonians is it the hereditary usage not to act rightly, but to commit errors ?
hipp. I wouldn’t say so, Socrates.
soc. Would they, then, not act rightly in educating the young men better, but not in educating them worse ?
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in. ’OpOd)?’ aAAa ^evLKYjv 'rrcuSevcrw ov vdpLLpLOV avrois 7TCU,3eU€W, eTTcl €V LO0L, €L7T€p Tt? aAAo<? eKetdev ^p^pbara eXaftev ttcottotc errl irabBevaeL, Kal €/xe av Xafletv ttoAv /zaAtara* ^atpovat yovv aKovov-res epLov Kal eTrawovacv' aAA’, o Aeyco, ov vop>o$.
Sn. Nojitov 8e Aeyets, co T-arma, ftXafi'qv ttoAccus D etvaL Y} aufreXeLav;
in. Tt^erat pbev, otpbab, OK^eXetas eveKa, evlore Be Kal fiXaTTret, eav KaKa>$ reOfj o vdpbos.
SO. Tt 8e; oi>x cos dyadov pbeyLorov ttoXcl riOevrab rov vopbov ol 7L0epLevoL; Kal dvev tovtov pLerd evvopLLas1 dBvvarov olkclv;
in. iAXrj0r] XeyeLS.
SH. wOrav dpa dyadov dpapraocLV ol eTTLyeL-povvTes rovs vopLovs TL0evaL, vopLLpLov re Kal vopLov 'qpLaprtfKaoav 77 nais XeyeL?;
E in. Ta> pLev aKpL^et Xdyco, <3 Sa>/cpares‘, ovra)$ ^X^L' ov pLevroL elcvOacnv dvdpooTTOL dvopd^eLV ovrais.
SH. Tldrepov, d) InTTLa, ol eiBores ol pLY] elBores ;
in. Ot ttoXXol.
Sn. Etat 8’ ovtol ol elBdres raXYjOes, ol ttoXXol; in. Ov Brjra.
2n. ’AAAa /xiyv rrov ol y’ eiBores ro (X^eXipLco-repov rov avaxfieXecrrepov vopLLpLcorepov rpyovvrai ty] aXYjdeLa ttoolv dvOpd>iroL$' 77 ov crvyxaipeLS;
in. Nat, avyxcopcv, oyl ye rrj dX^Oeta.
1	ei'po.ut'aj] aro/uas T (but ev above the line) WF,
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hipp. Yes, they would ; but it is not lawful for them to give them a foreign education ; for you may be sure that if anybody had ever received money there in payment for education, I should have received by far the most; they certainly enjoy hearing me and they applaud me ; but, as I say, it is not the law.
soc. But, Hippias, do you say that law is an injury to the state, or a benefit ?
hipp. It is made, I think, with benefit in view, but sometimes, if the law is badly made, it is injurious.
soc. Well, then, is it not true that those who make the law make it as the greatest good to the state, and that without this it is impossible to enjoy good government ?
hipp. What you say is true.
soc. Then, when those who make the laws miss the good, they have missed the lawful and the law ; or what do you say ?
hipp. Speaking accurately, Socrates, that is true ; however, men are not accustomed to think so.
soc. The men who know, Hippias, or those who do not know ?
hipp. The many.
soc. Are these, the many, those who know the truth ?
hipp. Certainly not.
soc. But surely those who know, think that in truth for all men that which is more beneficial is more lawful than that which is less beneficial; or do you not agree ?
hipp. Yes, I agree that they think it is so in truth.
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Ovkovv earL re Kal eyec ovtcos, cos ol eidoTes Tj'yovvrai;
in. Ilapv ye.
6.	sn. "Ecrrt 3e ye Aa/ce8at/zovtots“, cos av <[)T)S, 285 ax^eAt/zctSrepov tyjv vtto aov TraldevaLv, gevucrjv ovaav, TracSeveo^ai pLaXXov t) rrjv eTTLycopcav.
in. Kai dX^Orj ye Aeyco.
Sn. Kai yap otl ra a><£eAcp,c3 repa vopLLpLcoTepd1 eaTL, Kal tovto Xeyeis, co ‘Inma;
in. Elttov yap.
Sn. Kara tov adv dpa Xdyov tols A.aKedaLpLovuov VLtaLV vtto 'Ittttlov TTacdeveadaL vopLLpLcoTepov eaTLv, VTTO 8e TCOV TraTCpCOV aVOpLCOTCpOV, €LTT€p TCO OVTL VTTO aov TtXcLCO O)(/>€XT]0tfaOVTaL.
in. ’AAAa p,T]v (jjcfreXTjOriaovTaL, <3 UcoKpaTes.
B Sil. IIapavopLovacv dpa AxLKedaLpcdvLOL ov 8l8ov-tcs aoL ypvaLOV Kal &ttltp&ttovt€s tovs avTcov vlcls-in. Hvy^copaj Tavra' $ok€ls yap p,OL tov Xdyoi Trpds ep,ov XeyeLv, Kal ovdev p,e det avTa> evav-TLOvaOaL.
Sn. TiapavdpLovs p>ev dtf, co eraLpe, tovs AaKcovas €vplaKop,ev, Kal Tavr* €LS Ta pLeyLaTa, tovs vopLL-pLCOTaTovs doKovvTas elvaL. CTraLVovaL de dtf ae Trpds Oecov, a> 'IrrTTLa, Kal yatpovaLV okovovtcs 0 Tro La; rj drjXov dy otl eKetva a av KaXXcaTa eTTLaTaaaL, ra Trepl Ta darpa tc Kal Ta ovpdvLa TraOr);
in. OvS’ oTTCoaTcovv Tavra ye ovd* dveyovTaL.
1	vofj.ip.&Tepa F s vo/j-iKwrepa TW.
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soc. Well, it actually is as those who know think it is, is it not ?
hipp. Certainly.
soc. But for the Lacedaemonians, as you say, it is more beneficial to be educated in your education, which is foreign, than in the local education.
hipp. Yes, and what I say is true.
soc. And do you say this also, Hippias, that beneficial things are more lawful ?
hipp. Yes, I said so.
soc. Then, according to what you say, it is more lawful for the sons of the Lacedaemonians to be educated by Hippias and less lawful for them to be educated by their fathers, if in reality they will be more benefited by you.
hipp. But certainly they will be benefited, Socrates.
soc. Then the Lacedaemonians in not giving you money and entrusting their sons to you, act contrary to law.
hipp. I agree to that; for you seem to be making your argument in my favour, and there is no need of my opposing it.
soc. Then, my friends, we find that the Lacedaemonians are law-breakers, and that too in the most important affairs—they who are regarded as the most law-abiding of men. But. then, for Heaven’s sake, Hippias, what sort of discourses are those for which they applaud you and which they enjoy hearing ? Or are they evidently those which you understand most admirably, those about the stars and the phenomena of the heavens ?
hipp. Not in the least; they won’t even endure those.
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2X1. ’AAAa nepl yeai/xerptas* rt xacpovaw aKovov-res;
in. Oi’Sa/xcos*, €7rei ovS’ dpcOpecv eitelvcov ye, CO? €770? €t7T€tV, TToAAot enlaravrac.
2X1. IIoAAov apa deovacv Trepl ye Xoycapcov ave^ecrOal aov encdecKvvpevov.
in. IIoAAov pevroc vq Ala.
2X1. ’AAAa dfjra eKecva a av aKpcflearara D enlaraaac dvOpconcov Statpetv, Trepl re ypappdrcov dvvdpecos Kal avXXaftaw Kal pvOpcov Kal dppovccov ;
in. IIept nolcov, co ’ya3e, dppovccov Kal ypappdrcov;
2X1. ’AAAa rlva pr/v eanv a qdecos aov aKpocovrac Kal enacvovacv; avrds poc ecne, enecdq eyco ovy evplaKco.
in. Ilept rcov yevcov, co 1/coKpares, rcov re qpcocov Kal rcov dvOpcorrcov, Kal rcov KaroLKlaecov, cos rd dpxacov eKrladqaav al TtoAets, Kal avXXq^dqv ndarjs rfjs apyaiodoylas qdcara aKpocovrat, coar* eycoye St’ avrovs rjvdyKaapai, eKpepaOTjKevat re E /cat eKpepeXerTjKevaL Trdvra rd rocavra.
2X1. Nat pa /XI', co 'iTrrrla, evrvxrjKas ye, orc1 AaKedacpdvLOL ov xa^PovcrLV &v Tb^ avrois and V*	\jz	xez	\z
ZaoAcovos rovs apxovras rovs ijperepovs KaraAeyry el de pTj, npaypar* dv ecx^s eKpavOdvcov.
in. Ilo^ep, co 1/coKpares; anal; aKovaas nevrrj-Kovra dvopara anopvTjpovevaco.
7.	2X1. iAXq0,fj Xeyecs, aAA’ eyed ovk evevdyaa «r \	\ v	«z >	>	« »z •> z
on ro pvrjpoviKov eyecs’ coar evvoco orc ecKorcos aoc xalpov&w ol AaKedacpdvcoc are noXXd elddrc, 286 Kal xpddvrac edanep racs npeaflvnacv ol nacdes npds rd rjdecos pvOoXoyrjaac.
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soc. But they enjoy hearing about geometry t hipp. Not at all, since one might say that many of them do not even know how to count.
soc. Then they are far from enduring a lecture by you on the processes of thought.
hipp. Far from it indeed, by Zeus.
soc. Well, then, those matters which you of all men know best how to discuss, concerning the value of letters and syllables and rhythms and harmonies ?
hipp. Harmonies indeed, my good fellow, and letters !
soc. But then what are the things about which they like to listen to you and which they applaud ? Tell me yourself, for fcannot discover them.
hipp. They are very fond of hearing about the genealogies of heroes and men, Socrates, and the foundations of cities in ancient times and, in short, about antiquity in general, so that for their sake I have been obliged to learn all that sort of thing by heart and practise it thoroughly.
soc. By Zeus, Hippias, it is lucky for you that the Lacedaemonians do not enjoy hearing one recite the list of our archons from Solon’s time ; if they did, you would have trouble in learning it by heart.
hipp. How so, Socrates ? After hearing them once, I can remember fifty names.
soc. True, but I did not understand that you possess the science of memory ; and so I understand that the Lacedaemonians naturally enjoy you as one who knows many things, and they make use of you as children make use of old women, to tell stories agreeably.
1 F: on ye T W.
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in. Kat mi pa A”, d>	co kpares, ire pt ye eirc-
rrj8evparcov KaXcdv Kal evayxos avrdfh ev8oKbpr)cra Sie&an' a xpr] rdv veov errbrYfievebv. ecrrt yap pot TTept, avrcov rrayKaXcos Xoyos crvyKelpevos> Kal dXXcos ev 8baKelpevos Kal rocs dvdpacn,’ Trpdax^p^ 8e pot ecrrb Kal dpxr] roba8e Tts rov Xdyov. €7T€b8r/ y Tpoba rjXco, Xeyec 6 Xoyos orc NeoTTroAe/zos* B Necrropa epovro, rrobd cart, KaXa errcrpdevpara, a av res err crp8ev eras veos cov evdoKbpcoraros yevocro' pera ravra 8p Xeycov ecrrlv 6 Necrrcop Kal vrro-TbOepevos avrep rrapTroXXa vdpbpa Kal it dy KaXa. rovrov 8rj Kal eKei e'rredec^dprjv Kal ev0d8e peXXco eTrbdeucvvvab els rplrrjv rjpepav, ev rep <beb8oerrpdrov 8b8aerKaXelepJ Kal dXXa ttoXXo. Kal dtpa aKofjs' e8ei]9r] yap pov 'Ev8bKos 6 ’Airrjpdvrov. aAA’ ^ttcos r-apeaeb Kal avros Kal dXXovs d^ebs, olrbves C bKavol aKovoavres Kpwab rd Xeyopeva.
8.	sn. ’AAAa ravr eejrab, dv Oeos effeXr], co "IrrTTba. vvvl pevrob flpayy rl pob -rrepl avrov aTTOKpbvab' Kal yap pe els KaXdv virepvrpjas. evayxos yap Tbs, co apberre, ebs arropbav pe Kar-eftaXev ev Xdyobs rbul ra pev ipeyovra cos alaxpd, rd 8’ eTrabvovvra cos KaXa, ovreo ttcos epopevos Kal pdXa vftpbcjTbKcos' “ iroOev 8e pob ov,’’ ecfyr], <( co D l^coKpares, otada otto ba KaXa Kal aloxpd; errel cfaepe, ex°bS dv elnebv rl earb rd KaXdv; ” Kal eyco 8bd rr]V eprjv cfiavXdr'rjra rjTropovprjv re Kal ovk etxov avrep Kara rpdirov aTTOKpivacrOab' dmcov odv eK rrjs arwovalas epavrep re copyb^dpTjv Kal covel-354
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hipp. And by Zeus, Socrates, I have just lately gained reputation there by telling about noble or beautiful pursuits, recounting what those of a young man should be. For I have a very beautiful discourse composed about them, well arranged in its words and also in other respects. And the plan of the discourse, and its beginning, is something like this : After the fall of Troy, the story goes that Neoptolemus asked Nestor what the noble and beautiful pursuits were, by following which a young man would become most famous ; so after that we have Nestor speaking and suggesting to him very many lawful and most beautiful pursuits. That discourse, then, I delivered there and intend to deliver here the day after to-morrow in Pheidostratus’s schoolroom, with many other things worth hearing; for Eudicus, the son of Apemantus, asked me to do so. Now be sure to be there yourself and to bring others who are able to judge of discourses that they hear.
soc. Well, that shall be done, God willing, Hippias. Now, however, give me a brief answer to a question about your discourse, for you reminded me of the beautiful just at the right moment. For recently, my most excellent friend, as I was finding fault with some things in certain speeches as ugly and praising other things as beautiful, a man threw me into confusion by questioning me very insolently somewhat after this fashion : “ How, if you please, do you know, Socrates,” said he, “ what sort of things are beautiful and ugly ? For, come now, could you tell me what the beautiful is ? ” And I, being of no account, was at a loss and could not answer him properly ; and so, as I was going away from the company, I was angry with myself and
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Kal 7]7tglXovv , ottotg irpojrov vpLcdv to) tcov croc/dvv GVTVxoLpLL, aKovcrag Kal pLaddtv Kal GKpLG-Xer^aas teVai 7raAtv c’th tov epcuTTjaavra, dvapa^ov-pievos tov Xoyov. vvv ovv, o Xeyco, cis KaXov tjkgls, E Kal pLG 8l8agov LKavdjs avTo to koXov d tl gcttl, Kal TTGLpd) pLOL OTL fJLaXLCTTa aKpL^COS GLTTGLV d,TTOKpLvd~ p,€vo$, pd] egeXcyxOels to 8cvTGpov avdts ycXarra otfrXa). otcrOa yap 8rf ttov cravats, Kal arpLKpov TTOV TOVT* dv GLY] pd0T]pa d)V (JV TO)V TToXXdiV eTTLUTaaaL.
in. HfJLLKpdv pGVTOL VT] &L , d) Hd)KpaTG$, Kal ov8gvo$ at; lov, d>s eiros glttglv.
SD. fPa8tcos apa padricropaL Kal ov8gl$ pc e^eXey^cL gtl.
in. OvSei? pLevTOL' <f>avXov yap dv glt] to ep^dv 287 7rpdyp,a Kal l8lo)tlkov.
Sn. Ev ye vrj tt]v "Hpav XeyeLS, co TTrnla, gl XGLpcoaop,G0a tov av8pa. aTap pLy tl KtoXva) p,LpLOVpLGVOS Gyd) GKGLVOV, GOV GOV dlTOKpLVOpLGVOV avTiXapL^avcopbaL to>v Xdycov, 'Iva otl pLaXiaTa pLG GKp,GXGTrj(TY]S; UX^OV ydp TL GpLTTGLpOS €LpLL TU)V aVTLXrpljGafV. GL OVV pLTj TL OOL 8Lacf)GpGL, ftovXopLaL dvTLXapL^aVG(J0aL, iv’ GppatpLGVGOTGpOV pLadu).
in. ’AAA’ dvTLXapLpdvov. Kal ydp, o vvv 8y glttov, B ov p,Gya gotI to GpcvTrjpLa, aAAa /cat ttoXv tovtov XaXGTTtvTGpa dv aTTOKplvacrOaL Gyd) ae StSa^ac^tt, d)CTTG PLY]8gV avOpCOTTCDV 8vvaa0at (JG G^cXcyX^LV.
9.	XQ. Oev cos' ev XGyGLS’ aAA’ ay’,1 gttgl8t] Kal OV KgXgVGLS, </)GpG OTL pLaXLCTT* GKGLVOS yGVOpLGVOS TTGLpajpLaL ug GpoTav. gl yap 8y aVTCp TOV Xoyov
1 aXX’ dy’ later hands: aXXd y TWF.
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reproached myself, and threatened that the first time I met one of you wise men, I would hear and learn and practise and then go back to the man who questioned me to renew the wordy strife. So now, as I say, you have come at the right moment; just teach me satisfactorily what the absolute beautiful is, and try in replying to speak as accurately as possible, that I may not be confuted a second time and be made ridiculous again. For you doubtless know clearly, and this would doubtless be but a small example of your wide learning.
hipp. Yes, surely, by Zeus, a small one, Socrates, and, I may say, of no value.
soc. Then I shall learn it easily, and nobody will confute me any more.
hipp. Nobody, surely ; for in that case my profession would be worthless and ordinary.
soc. That is good, by Hera, Hippias, if we are to worst the fellow. But may I without hindering you imitate him, and when you answer, take exception to what you say, in order that you may give me as much practice as possible ? For I am more or less experienced in taking exceptions. So, if it is all the same to you, I wish to take exceptions, that I may learn more vigorously.
hipp. Oh yes, take exceptions. For, as I said just now, the question is no great matter, but I could teach you to answer much harder ones than this, so that nobody in the world could confute you.
soc. Oh how good that is ! But come, since you tell me to do so, now let me try to play that man’s part, so far as possible, and ask you questions. For
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TOVTOV CTTldeL^aLO OV	TOV TTepl TCOV KaXdiV
€7riTY]8€Vfj,a.Ta>v, aKOvaas, eTTeiS^ Travaaio Xeycov, epoLT av ov ire pi, aXXov Trporepov T) Trepl rov koXov, C eO os yap tl tovt eyeL, Kal c’Ittol dv “ d> £eve
HAete, ap ov dLKaLoavvTj 8'iKaiol elaiv ol diKaioL /* airoKpcvaL 877, di I^TTria, cos eKelvov epcordovros.
in. ArroKpLvovpLaL otl ^LKaLoavyr).
SXl. Ovkovv cotl tl tovto, tj dLKaLoavvrj in. Ildvv ye.
XQ. Ovkovv KaL aoc^La ol cto^jol elai aocfyol Kal rep ayaOcp Trdvra rdyaOd ayaOa;’’
in. n<2s- 3* ov;
2X1. Overt ye tlol tovtols’ ov yap 877 ttov prj oval ye."
in. Overt p>evroL.
2X1. ’Ap ovv ov Kal rd KaXd Trdvra rat KaXai ’	\	\ / f /	t	t
eart KaAa;
D in. Nat, raj KaXa>. fr	c
2X1. "‘'OVTL ye tlvl rovrep;"
in. ”Ovtl' aXXa ri yap pLeXXec;
2X1. Et7T€ 3??, co ^eve” </>^aeL, “ tl earL tovto. to Kahov;
in. AAAo tl odv, co ^td)Kpares, d rovro epeoredv Setrat irvOeaOaL tl earL koXov ;
2X1. Ov p,OL 8ok€l, aXX* d tl earL rd KaXdv, d) ^IrrTtla.
in. Kat tl dcac/yepeL tovt> eKelvov;
2X1. 0v8ev aoL 8okcl;
in, 0v3ev yap diac/yepeL.
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if you were to deliver for him this discourse that you mention, the one about beautiful pursuits, when he had heard it, after you had stopped speaking, the very first thing he would ask about would be the beautiful; for he has that sort of habit, and he would say, “ Stranger from Elis, is it not by justice that the just are just ? ” So answer, Hippias, as though he were asking the question.
Hipp. I shall answer that it is by justice.
soc. “ Then this—I mean justice—is something ? ” hipp. Certainly.
soc. “ Then, too, by wisdom the wise are wise and by the good all things are good, are they not ? ” hipp. Of course.
soc. “ And justice, wisdom, and so forth are something ; for the just, wise, and so forth would not be such by them, if they were not something.”
hipp. To be sure, they are something.
soc. “ Then are not all beautiful things beautiful by the beautiful ? ”
hipp. Yes, by the beautiful.
soc. “ By the beautiful, which is something ? ” hipp. Yes, for what alternative is there ?
soc. “ Tell me, then, stranger,” he will say, “ what is this, the beautiful ? ”
hipp. Well, Socrates, does he who asks this question want to find out anything else than what is beautiful ?
soc. I do not think that is what he wants to find out, but what the beautiful is.
hipp. And what difference is there between the two ?
soc. Do you think there is none ?
hipp. Yes, for there is no difference.
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SQ. ’AAAa /xevrot 877A0V on av koXXlov otada. dpLcos Be, co ’yade, ddpeL’ epcoTa yap ae ov tl eaTL E fcaAov, aAA’ o tl eaTL to KaXov.
in. Mavdavco, co ’yade, Kal aTTOKpLvovpLac ye avTip o tl eaTL to KaXov, Kal ov pltj ttotc1 eXeyyOa). eaTL yap, d> UcoKpaTes, ev Lade, et Bet TdXrjdes XeyeLV, Trapdevos KaXrj KaXov.
SB. KaAZo? ye, co 'Erma, vyj tov Kvva Kal ev-86£co$ d-rreKplvco. aXXo tl ovv, dv eycb tovto otto-Kplvcop,aL, to epcoTcdp,evov re d'rroKeKpLp.evos eaop,aL 288 Kal dpdats, Kal ov p,rj ttotc1 eXeyyBco;
in. Ila)? yap av, co IZcoKpaTes, eXeyxdeliqs, o ye TraaL 8okel Kal iravTes aoL p,apTvpr)aovaLV ol aKovovTes otl dpd&s XeyeLs;
SB. Etev irdvv p.ev ovv. <l>epe 817, co I-nma, Trpds ep,avTov dvaXd/Sco o XeyeLs. 6 p>ev eprfaeTaL p,e OVTCOal TTCOS’ “ L0L pLOL, CO HcOKpaTe$, aTTOKpLVaL' /	e\ I \	\ \ T
ravra iravTa a cpys KaAa ecvaL, et rt eaTLv avro to KaXov, ravr’ dv et,r) KaXd;’ eycb Be 817 epcb otl cl Trapdevos KaXr] KaXov, eaTL3 8l’ 64 ravr’ dv e'crj KaXd. B in. Otet ovv ctl avTov eiTLyeLptfaeLV ae eXeyyevv cos ov KaXov eaTLv o XeyeLs, Tj eav eTTLyeLp^aT], ov KaTayeXaaTov eaeadac;
SB. e'Ort pLev eTTLxeLpijaeL, co OavpLaace, ev oc8a* et 8’ eiTLxeLprjaas earaL KaTayeXaaros> avro Secret, a pLevTOL epeL, edeXco aoc Xeyecv.
m. Aezye 817.
10. SB. “ '£ls yXvKVS et,” c/yrjaeL, “ co ^coKpares.
1 ttots F: om. TW.	2 ei tl F: ei' tl TW.
3 KaXov, eaTL Hoenebeek Hissink : KaXbv eaTL TW: KaXov . . ,
xaXd bracketed by Hermann: KaXbv, tl Schanz.
4 8l 3] 8l8 TW: 5i6n F.
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soc. Well, surely it is plain that you know best; but still, my good friend, consider ; for he asked you, not what is beautiful, but what the beautiful is.
hipp. I understand, my good friend, and I will answer and tell him what the beautiful is, and I shall never be confuted. For be assured, Socrates, if I must speak the truth, a beautiful maiden is beautiful.
soc. Beautifully answered, Hippias, by the dog, and notably ! Then if I give this answer, I shall have answered the question that was asked, and shall have answered it correctly, and shall never be confuted ?
hipp. Yes, for how could you, Socrates, be confuted, when you say what everybody thinks, and when all who hear it will bear witness that what you say is correct ?
soc. Very well; certainly. Come, then, Hippias, let me rehearse to myself what you say. The man will question me in some such fashion as this : Come Socrates, answer me. All these things which you say are beautiful, if the absolute beautiful is anything, would be beautiful ? ” And I shall say that if a beautiful maiden is beautiful, there is something by reason of which these things would be beautiful.
hipp. Do you think, then, that he will still attempt to refute you and to show that what you say is not beautiful, or, if he does attempt it, that he will not be ridiculous ?
soc. That he will attempt it, my admirable friend, I am sure ; but whether the attempt will make him ridiculous, the event will show. However, I should like to tell you what he will ask.
hipp. Do so.
soc. “ How charming you are, Socrates ! ” he will
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BrjXeca S* lttitos KaXrj ov KaXov, Tjv Kal 6 Beds ev CT<?	dTryveue;’ tl (/rfaopLev, do 'Erma;
dXXo TL T] <j>dop,eV KaL T7]V LTT7TOV KaXov1 elvaL, TT]V ye KaXx[v ; ttu)s ydp dv ToXpL<pp,ev2 * * * * * e^apvoL elvaL to KaXov pr] KaXov elvaL;
in. AXpBrj XeyeLS, <3 I^cokpares' eirel tol kol dpBais avro 6 Beds elirev irdyKaXaL ydp Trap9 r/p,iv L7T1TOL ylyVOVTaL.
“ Etev,” </>rpjeL dry “ tl de Xvpa KaXp; ov KaXov;” </>dop,ev, <3 'Iimia;
in. Nai.
Sn. ’Epei tolvvv p,era rovr* cKetvos, ayedov tl ev olda eK tov TpoTTOv T€KpLaLp6p>evos • “ ^eXTLCTTe av, tl de yvTpa koXt^; ov KaXov apa;”
D in. ’£1 lAjoKpares > tls 8’ ecrrcv 6 dvBpcoiros; dos airaldevTOs tls, os ovtco </>avXa dvdp,aTa dvopLa^eLV ToXp,a ev (jepLva) TrpdypLaTL.
SU. ToLOVTOS tls, <3 "iTTTTLa, OV KOpn/jds dXXd (jvpfieros, ovdev dXXo tfipovTc'dcov to dXrjBes. aAA’ 6p,a>s d/TTOKpcTeov tco dvdpl, Kal eycoye rrpoaTTo-c/)aLvop,aL- elrrep 7] %vrpa K€KepapLevp,evri clt] vid dyaBov Kepapcecos Xeta Kal crTpoyyvXr] Kal KaXdos coTTTppevY], olaL tcov KaXcov yvTpcov elal TLves dlcoTOL, tojv e^ yoas xoopovaciov, TrayKaXaL, ei
1	KaXov perhaps F: KaXfy TW.
2	roX/zy/xei* F: roX/jiat/aev TW.
1 Heindorf and other commentators connect this reference
with an oracle quoted by a scholiast on Theocritus, Idyl
xiv. 48. The Megarians, being filled with pride, asked
the god who were better than they. The first lines of the
reply they received are :
Valyl's plv Trdcri/s rb HeXacryiKov "Apyos &p.eivov,
'iinroi Bp7]iKiai., AaKeSatpdviat 8b yvvatKCs.
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say. “ But is not a beautiful mare beautiful, which even the god praised in his oracle ? ” 1 What shall we say, Hippias ? Shall we not say that the mare is beautiful, I mean the beautiful mare ? For how could we dare to deny that the beautiful thing is beautiful ?
hipp. Quite true, Socrates ; for what the god said is quite correct, too ; for very beautiful mares are bred in our country.
soc. “ Very well,” he will say, “ and how about a beautiful lyre ? Is it not beautiful ? ” Shall we agree, Hippias ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. After this, then, the man will ask, I am sure, judging by his character : “You most excellent man, how about a beautiful pot ? Is it, then, not beautiful ? ”
hipp. Socrates, who is the fellow ? What an uncultivated person, who has the face to mention such worthless things in a dignified discussion !
soc. That’s the kind of person he is, Hippias, not elegant, but vulgar, thinking of nothing but the truth. But nevertheless the man must be answered, and I will declare my opinion beforehand : if the pot were made by a good potter, were smooth and round and well fired, as are some of the two-handled pots, those that hold six choes,2 very beautiful ones—
“ Better than all other land is the land of Pelasgian Argos, Thracian mares are the best, and the Lacedaemonian women.”
To be sure, nothing is said about the beauty of the mares, and the reference to Elis contained in trap’ -pjcitp just below is hard to reconcile with the Thracian mares of the oracle.
2 The xous was 5-76 pints.
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E TOLavT7]v eparrcpT} yvTpav, KaXijv dp,oXoy7]Teov eivai. Trebs yap av <f)aip,€v KaXov ov pa} koXov eivai;
in. Ov3a/xa)s‘J <3 HaiKpares.
SD. “ Ovkovv Kal xyrpa,” (frpaeL, “ koXt} KaXov; aTTOKptvov.”
in. ’AAA* ovra)?, <3 SioKpare?, e^ei, otp,ar KaXov p,ev Kal tovto to1 ukcvos ecrTL KaXa>s eipya-crp>evov, aAAa to dXov tovto ovk ecrriv d^Lov KpcveLv a>$ dv KaXov rrpbs lttttov Te Kal irapdevov Kal TaXXa rrdvTa ra KaXd.
39	2H. Eiev pavOdvco, co 'IinTLa, cos dpa XPV
avTiXeyeiv rrpbs tov tovto epcoTcbvra Ta.de' co avdparrre, ayvoeLS otl to tov 'UpatcXecTov ev cyec, a)s apa “ ttl3t}kcov 6 koXXlutos alcrypos dvOpcorrcov2 yevei avp.fldXXeLV,” Kal yvTpcbv rj koXXcott} aia^pa TTapOevajv yeveL ovpfldXXew, d)s </>r]crw ^rnrlas 6 crowds. oi>x ovtcos, (3 T^ma;
in. flaw p,ev ovv, <3 ^coKpaTes, dpOdos direKpcvco.
11. SB. ’’Akovc dr/. p,eTa tovto ydp ei) old* otl ^>7}(7€L' tl de, <3 XjcoKpaTes; to tcov TrapOevcov B yevos Oearv yeveL dv tls ervpLfldXX.7), ov tovtov TreLcreTaL orrep to tcov yyTpcbv tco tcov irapdevcov (jvp./3aXX6p,evov; ovx koXXcott} rrapOevos aloypa (fjaveLTaL; 7} ov Kal 'Hpd/cAeiTOS" avro3 tovto XeyeL, ov av errayeL, otl avOpcorrcov 6 oocftcbraTos Trpos Ocbv 7TL0T]KOS tftaveLTOL Kal aO(/)LO Kal KdXXeL Kal tols dXXoLS TraaLV 6p,oXoyriacopL€V* do5 'Irnrla, T7]v koXXlottjv napdevov TTpbs Oecbv yevos ala^pav eivai;
in. Ti? ydp av ovtclttol tovtco ye, co UcoKpares;
1	TOVTO TO F : TOVTO TW.
2	dvffpwTrwi' Bekker: dWcp TWF.
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if that were the kind of pot he asked about, we must agree that it is beautiful; for how could we say that being beautiful it is not beautiful ?
hipp. We could not at all, Socrates.
soc. “ Then,” he will say, “ a beautiful pot also is beautiful, is it not ? Answer.”
hipp. Well, Socrates, it is like this, I think. This utensil, when well wrought, is beautiful, but absolutely considered it does not deserve to be regarded as beautiful in comparison with a mare and a maiden and all the beautiful things.
soc. Very well; I understand, Hippias, that the proper reply to him who asks these questions is this : “ Sir, you are not aware that the saying of Heracleitus is good, that ‘ the most beautiful of monkeys is ugly compared with the race of man,’ and the most beautiful of pots is ugly compared with the race of maidens, as Hippias the wise man says.” Is it not so, Hippias ?
hipp. Certainly, Socrates ; you replied rightly.
soc. Listen then. For I am sure that after this he will say : “Yes, but, Socrates, if we compare maidens with gods, will not the same thing happen to them that happened to pots when compared with maidens ? Will not the most beautiful maiden appear ugly ? Or does not Heracleitus, whom you cite, mean just this, that the wisest of men, if compared with a god, will appear a monkey, both in wisdom and in beauty and in everything else ? Shall we agree, Hippias, that the most beautiful maiden is ugly if compared with the gods ?
hipp. Yes, for who would deny that, Socrates ?
3	avro F: raurb TW.
4	6/j,oXoyr)<ru>fji.ev W : 6/j.oXoyr)ffonev TF.
5	Si add. Coisl.: om. TWF.
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0	211. *Ap rolvvv ravra dpoXoyrjcrcijpbev, yeXdaerat
\	9	(<	V* /	/	T </
T€ Kab €p€b*	£2 ZjO)KpaT€$, pbtpbVTjCrab OVV O Tt
ypojTY]VT]s; Eycoye, 07?aa>, oTb avTo to KaAov «/	/	3 if	9 9	<( l/TTI	99 J f	(C 9	/) X
o Tt ttot earbv. CiTTEbra, tpTjaeb, €pa>T7]U€b$ rd koXov drroKptveL o rvyydveL ov, cbs avrds </rfis,
A '	*	’	/	>>	»'T?	I r
ovoev pbaAAov KaAov 7] aborxpov; EiObK€> <pT]crar rj rl pbOL crvpbfiovXeveLS, d) </>lXe, <f>dvaL;
in. Tour’ eycuye' Kal yap1 dy Trpds ye Oeovs otl ov KaXdv rd dvOpdiTrecov yevos, dXrjdrj epet.
2A. Ei oe ere T]popbT]V, eprjcreL, e$ apyrjs rL D c’ctti KaXdv re Kal alcrxpdv, el p,oL airep vvv aTreKplvco, ap* ovk dv dpOuis direKeKpLaro; eri Se /cat doKet ool
avrd rd KaXdv, cp Kal raXXa Trdvra Koap,etraL Kal KaXa (/>alveraL, eTrecdav rep TrpooyevrjraL eKetvo rd eldos, rovr' etvaL TrapOevos rj lttttos Xvpa;”
in. ’AAAa, pevroL, co ^d)Kpares, el rovro ye tyret, Travrevv paerrov aTTOKplvaadaL avrep rl ecrrL rd KaXdv cp Kal raXXa Trdvra KoapbetraL Kal Trpocr-E yevopbevov avrov KaXa (fralveraL. ev-rjOecrraros ovv ecrrlv 6 dvdpatTros Kal ovdev errateL Trepl KaXcbv KrTjpLarcov. edv ydp avrep aTTOKplvr] drL rovr* ecTTbv o eparras to KaAov ovoev aAAo XPvao$> drroprjCFeL Kal ovk eTTLyeLptfcreL ere eXeyyeLV. ’lopLev
f	f	tf Cf	9\	f
yap ttov TravTes OTb oirov av tovto TrpoayevTjTab, Kav2 Trpdrepov aluypdv </>aLVT]raL, KaXdv tftavetraL ypvacp ye KOopLT]6ev.
SQ. ’’ArreLpos et rov dvdpds, d 'iLTrirla, cos (jyerXLos ecrrL Kal ovdev padlcos aTtodeyopbevos.
1	yap F: om. TW. 366
2	k&f F: Kai TW.
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soc. If, then, we agree to that, he will laugh and say : “ Socrates, do you remember the question you were asked ? ” “I do,” I shall say, “ the question was what the absolute beautiful is.” “ Then,” he will say, “ when you were asked for the beautiful, do you give as your reply what is, as you yourself say, no more beautiful than ugly ? ” “ So it seems,” I shall say; or what do you, my friend, advise me to say ?
hipp. That is what I advise ; for, of course, in saying that the human race is not beautiful in comparison with gods, you will be speaking the truth.
soc. “ But if I had asked you,” he will say, “ in the beginning what is beautiful and ugly, if you had replied as you now do, would you not have replied correctly ? But do you still think that the absolute beautiful, by the addition of which all other things are adorned and made to appear beautiful, when its form is added to any of them—do you think that is a maiden or a mare or a lyre ? ”
hipp. Well, certainly, Socrates, if that is what he is looking for, nothing is easier than to answer and tell him what the beautiful is, by which all other things are adorned and by the addition of which they are made to appear beautiful. So the fellow is very simple-minded and knows nothing about beautiful possessions. For if you reply to him : “ This that you ask about, the beautiful, is nothing else but gold,” he will be thrown into confusion and will not attempt to confute you. For we all know, I fancy, that where-ever this is added, even what before appears ugly will appear beautiful when adorned with gold.
soc. You don’t know the man, Hippias, what a wretch he is, and how certain not to accept anything easily.
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in. Tt ovv tovto, co Hd)K pares; to yap op6a>$ 290 Xeydpbevov avayKT] avrcp aTtodexeadab, r] [ltj otto-dexop>dv(p KarayeXdarcp etvat.
12. SQ. Kat pbev drj TavTyv ye TTjv aTTOKpbabv, at dpbare, ov pbdvov ovk dnode^erab, aAAa /cat Trdvv pbe Tcoddaerab, Kal epeb’ “ co rervfaopbeve av, OetBtav o’tet KaKOV euvab drjpbbovpydv Kal eyd), obpbab, €pU) OTb 0v8’ OTTCOOTbOVV.
in. Kat dpOcds y epels, co ScoKpare?.
Sft. ’Op^co? pbevTOb. TObydpTOb eKelvos, errebdav eyd) dpboXoyd) dyaOdv etvab drjpbbovpydv tov OetStav, B “ Etra,” (ftfaeb, “ o’leb, tovto to KaXdv a av Xeyebs Tjyvdeb OetStasKat eyd)’ Tt pbdXbaTa; (jrqaa). “ "Ort, epeb, rrjs	A.9rjvas tovs d(f)OaXpbovs ov
Xpvaovs e7TObY]aev, ovde to dXXo TrpdacoTrov ov3e tovs Tzodas ovde Tas	dlirep ypvaovv ye dr]
ov KaXXborov epbeXXe (fyatveaOab, aAA’ eXe^avTbvov’ drjXov OTb tovto vtto dpbadbas egrjpbapTev, dyvocov OTb xpvaos ap* eaTlv d navTa KaXd TTObcvv, ottov dv TrpoayevrjTab.” ravra ovv XeyovTb rt a7TOKpbvd)pbe0a, d) fl7T7Tta;
C in. OvBev ^aAeTrov epovpbev yap OTb dpOcos eirobTjae. Kal yap to eXe^dvTbvov, ocpbab, KaXdv eaTbv.
SB. lov ovv eveKa, (prjaeb, ov Kab ra pbeaa rcov d<j)0aXpbd)V eXefidvTbva elpydaaTO, aAAa Xbdbva, d)$ olov r* rjv dp,obOTr]Ta tov XbOov ra) eXe^avTb e£evpd)v; T] Kal d XlOos d KaXds KaXdv eaTb;’ (fyqaopbev, co1 T^ma;
in. 07]oo/zev rot, orav ye TrpeTrcov rj.
2W. “ "Otov de pbT] TTpeTTiov, alaxpdvdpboXoya) r] p,r];
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hipp. What of that, then, Socrates ? For he must perforce accept what is correct, or if he does not accept it, be ridiculous.
soc. This reply, my most excellent friend, he not only will certainly not accept, but he will even jeer at me grossly and will say : “You lunatic, do you think Pheidias is a bad craftsman ? ” And I shall say, “ Not in the least.”
hipp. And you will be right, Socrates.
soc. Yes, to be sure. Consequently when I agree that Pheidias is a good craftsman, “ Well, then,” he will say, “ do you imagine that Pheidias did not know this beautiful that you speak of? ” “ Why do you ask that ? ” I shall say. “ Because,” he will say, “ he did not make the eyes of his Athena of gold, nor the rest of her face, nor her hand's and feet, if, that is, they were sure to appear most beautiful provided only they were made of gold, but he made them of ivory ; evidently he made this mistake through ignorance, not knowing that it is gold which makes everything beautiful to which it is added.” When he says that, what reply shall we make to him, Hippias ?
hipp. That is easy ; for we shall say that Pheidias did right; for ivory, I think, is beautiful.
soc. “ Why, then,” he will say, “ did he not make the middle parts of the eyes also of ivory, but of stone, procuring stone as similar as possible to the ivory ? Or is beautiful stone also beautiful ? Shall we say that it is, Hippias ?
hipp. Surely we shall say so, that is, where it is appropriate.
soc. “ But ugly when not appropriate ? ” Shall I agree, or not ?	____________________
1	& WF : om. T.
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in. 'O/ioAoyei, orav ye /xtj rrpeTry.
D 2X1. “ Ti Se 817; o eAe'^as Kai 6 ypvcros,” cfaycreb, “ co ao^e av, ovy orav pev rrperry, KaAa Troiei 11 n a <> \ z > i >> a{•	ii n
epaeveauab, orav oe py, accrypa; egapvob ecropeua y dpoXoyycropev avrep dpOcos Xeyecv avrov;
< fX \ I	*	I	«	« -A	Z
in. \jpoAoyycropev rovro ye, on o av it perry eKaarcp, rovro1 KaXov rroeeb eKacrrov.
2X1. “ IIoTepop ovv2 3 4 rrperrec,” cfjycreb, “ orav ns ryv yvrpav yv apn eAeyo/xev, ryv KaXyv, eipy ervovs KaXov peerryv, xpvay ropvvy avry y ovKbvy;” 13. in. 'Hpa/cAeis, otov Xeyecs dvOpcoirov, co E UcoKpares. ov ftovXeb pob elrrecv ns ecrnv;
2X1. Ou yap av yvoeys, et ooi ebrrocpbb rovvopa.
in. ’AAAa Kai vvv eycoye yeyvcocrKCO on dp,a0ys res ecrnv.
2X1. Meppepos rrdvv ecrnv, co *l7T7ria’ aAA’ dpcos
rl cf>yaop,ev; rrorepav rrpeirebv row ropvvabv rep erveb Kal ry yvrpa; y 3rjXov orb ryv crvKwyv; evev^earepov yap ttov rd ervos rroceb, Kal dpa, co e	j	ti	t «	\ Z	> z
eraepe, ovk av crvvrpupacra ypev ryv yyrpav eKyeab rd ervos Kal rd 7rvp diTOorflecrebev Kal rods peXXovras
t « n n ii I ix 3 z	z	z
eernaaVab avev oipov av rravv yevvacov rrobyorebev' y de ypvery eKeivy irdvr’ dv ravra rrocycrebev, eoorr* 291 epob ye doKew* ryv crvKwyv ypas paXXov c/idvab rrperrew y ryv %pvcryv, el py n erv dXXo Xeyecs-
m. Upe'-TTei pev yap, co ^coKpares, pdXXov ov pevr* dv eycoye rep dvdpcdrrcp robavr* epcorcovn
dbaXeyolpyv.
1 TOVTO F : TOVTOV TW.
2 odu F: om. TW.
3 Ityov av W :	TF.
4 &<rr ^ixoL-ye SoKeiv F: ws ye p.01 8oKei TW.
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hipp. Agree, that is, when it is not appropriate.
soc. “ What then ? Do not gold and ivory,” he will say, “ when they are appropriate, make things beautiful, and when they are not appropriate, ugly ? ” Shall we deny that, or agree that what he says is correct ?
hipp. We shall agree to this, at any rate, that whatever is appropriate to any particular thing makes that thing beautiful.
soc. “ Well, then,” he will say, “ when some one has boiled the pot of which we were speaking just now, the beautiful one, full of beautiful soup, is a golden ladle appropriate to it, or one made of fig wood ? ”
hipp. Heracles 1 What a fellow this is that you speak of I Won’t you tell me who he is ?
soc. You would not know him if I should tell you his name.
hipp. But even now I know that he is an ignoramus.
soc. He is a great nuisance, Hippias ; but yet, what shall we say ? Which of the two ladles shall we say is appropriate to the soup and the pot ? Is it not evidently the one of fig wood ? For it is likely to make the soup smell better, and besides, my friend, it would not break the pot, thereby spilling the soup, putting out the fire, and making those who are to be entertained go without their splendid soup ; whereas the golden ladle would do all those things, so that it seems to me that we must say that the wooden ladle is more appropriate than the golden one, unless you disagree.
hipp. No, for it is more appropriate, Socrates ; however, I, for my part, would not talk with the fellow when he asks such questions.
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2fl. ’Opflcos ye, co rfdXe’ crol pev ydp ovk dv ttperrot roLovrcov dvopdrcov dvaTTtpTrXacyOaL, KaXcbs pev ovrcocrl dpTtexopevcp, KaXcbs 8e VTrodedepevco, evdoKtpovvn 3e errl cro</>(,a ev Tract rots wEAAt]ow aAA’ epol ovdev Trpaypa cpvpecrdat Trpos rov dv3pco-B ttov' epe ovv TTpodldaoKe Kal eprjv %dpLV a/rroKpL-vov. “ Et ydp St) TTp&rrec ye paXXov r] ovklvt] rrjs n > > I /	« 5/ 71	4 < >/ X X	W	X	X
XpvoTjs, cprjaet o avupcorros, aAAo ri T) Kat KaA-Xtcov dv eLT], eneidrprep rd irpeTrov, co E co kpares, KaXXcov cbpoXoyTjcras elvaL rov prj TTperrovros ;” aAAo 7t dpoXoycbpev, d) 'Enda, ttjv (jvklvtjv KaXXtco rrjs xpucrfs etvat;
in. BovAet aot eirrco, co EcoKpares, o etircov etvat rd KaXov drraXXd^ets uavrdv1 tcov ttoXXcov Xdycov;
c SH. flaw pev ovv’ pr} pevrot Trpdrepdv ye irplv av pot €lttt]s TTorepav aTTOKplvcopat otv dprt eXeyov rotv ropvvatv TrpeTrovadv re Kal KaXXlco etvat.
in. ’AAA’ , et ^ovXet, avrcp dr-oKpcvat, on rq eK rrjs ovKrjs etpyacrpevr].
Sil. Aeye vvvl o dprt epeXXes Xeyetv. ravry pev yap 77J aTTOKptaet, av cpco ro KaAov XPV(TOV etvat, ovdev cos eotKe pot dva</>avr]O'eraL KaXXtov ov Xpvcrds t) £vXov avKLVov rd 8e vvv rt av Xeyets rd KaXov etvat;
D in. ’Eyed aot epeb. tyretv ydp pot 8oKeis Totovrdv n rd KaXov aTTOKpivacrOaL, o pydeTTore alcrxpdv pvfiapov pydevl (fiavetrat.
SH. flaw pev ovv, co T^TZta* Kal KaXcbs ye vvv irtroXap fl duets.
3 ffavrbv corr. Coisl.: avrov W : avrov TF.
2 &v Hermann : av T W: tj av F.
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soc. Quite right, my friend ; for it would not be appropriate for you to be filled up with such words, you who are so beautifully clad, so beautifully shod, and so famous for your wisdom among all the Greeks ; but for me it doesn’t matter if I do associate with the fellow ; so instruct me and for my sake answer him. “ For if the wooden one is more appropriate than the golden one,” the fellow will say, “ would it not be more beautiful, since you agreed, Socrates, that the appropriate is more beautiful than that which is not appropriate ? ” Shall we not agree, Hippias, that the wooden one is more beautiful than the golden ?
hipp. Do you wish me to tell you, Socrates, what definition of the beautiful will enable you to free yourself from long discussion ?
soc. Certainly ; but not until after you have told me which of the two ladles I just spoke of I shall reply is appropriate and more beautiful.
hipp. Well, if you like, reply to him that it is the one made of fig wood.
soc. Now, then, say what you were just now going to say. For by this reply, if I say that the beautiful is gold, it seems to me that gold will be shown to be no more beautiful than fig wood ; but what do you now, once more, say that the beautiful is ?
hipp. I will tell you ; for you seem to me to be seeking to reply that the beautiful is something of such sort that it will never appear ugly anywhere to anybody.
soc. Certainly, Hippias; now you understand beautifully.
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in. *A/covc irpds yap tovt* icrOi, edv tls eyr] 6 ri avTeiiTT], </>dvai epe /X178’ otlovv erraieiv.1 2
SH. Aeye 8y co? ra^tara irpos deatv.
in. Aeyco tolvvv del Kal Travrl Kal rravrayov KdXXiorov eivai dvdpi, itXovtovvti, vyialvovTi, Tipatpevcp vtto rd)v 'EAAt^cov, difuKopevcp cis yfjpas, rov? avTov yoveas TeXevTrjcravTas KaXa)s irepicrTet-E Aavn, vito to)v avTov eKydvcov KaXats Kal peyaXo-TTpeTTios Tarfrfjvai.
14. 2n. Tov tov, co Trema, 77 Oavpacrtcos Te Kal peydXcos Kal aliens aavrov eippKas' Kal vr] Trjv <7TT	V	/	O	9	• •
npav ayapaL ctov otl poL ookels evvolkojs, kclu oaov oids t* ei, floTjOeiv aAAa yap tov dv8pds ov Tvyydvopev, aAA’ rjpcov 8r] vvv Kal TrXeiaTOV KarayeXdaeTai, ev icrdi.
in. H.ovT)pdv y , co Yid>KpaTes, yeXurra' orav yap irpos TavTa eyrj pev prj8ev d tl Xeyrp yeXa 8e, avrov 292 KaTayeXdueTai Kal vtto tu>v TrapdvTiov avTos carat KaTayeXaoTos.
SH. ’Tacos' ovto)s dyei’ iera>s pevToi eiri ye TavTY] tt] diroKplcrei, d)S dyd) pavTevopai, Kiv8vvevoei ov pdvov pov KaTayeXav.
m. ’AAAa rt pry;
"Ort, dv tv%t] ftaKTTjpiav eycov, dv pr] eKc/tvyio (f>evya)v aiiTov, ev pdXa pov e(/>iKeaOai /
TreLpacreTaL.
in. Heo? Xeyeis; 8e<yTTdTX]s tls ctov 0 dvdpciyrrds eerrw, Kat tovto iroi/rjcras ovk ayvi^oeTat KaL OLKas O<pAY](T€L; 7] OVK EVOLKOS VpLV Yj 7TOAl$ EOTLV, aAA
B ca d8iKa>s TVTTTeiv dXXrjXovs tovs TroXiTas;
1 eTvatetv F : iiratveiv TW.
2 dX#^creTCU F •	TW: dTrax^crercu Naber#
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hipp. Listen, then ; for, mind you, if anyone has anything to say against this, you may say I know nothing at all.
soc. Then for Heaven’s sake, speak as quickly as you can.
hipp. I say, then, that for every man and everywhere it is most beautiful to be rich and healthy, and honoured by the Greeks, to reach old age, and, after providing a beautiful funeral for his deceased parents, to be beautifully and splendidly buried by his own offspring.
soc. Bravo, bravo, Hippias ! You have spoken in a way that is wonderful and great and worthy of you ; and now, by Hera, I thank you, because you are kindly coming to my assistance to the best of your ability. But our shots are not hitting the man ; no, he will laugh at us now more than ever, be sure of that.
hipp. A wretched laugh, Socrates ; for when he has nothing to say to this, but laughs, he will be laughing at himself and will himself be laughed at by those present.
soc. Perhaps that is so ; perhaps, however, after this reply, he will, I foresee, be likely to do more than laugh at me.
hipp. Why do you say that, pray ?
soc. Because, if he happens to have a stick, unless I get away in a hurry, he will try to fetch me a good one.
hipp. What ? Is the fellow some sort of master of yours, and if he does that, will he not be arrested and have to pay for it ? Or does your city disregard justice and allow the citizens to beat one another unjustly ?
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0v3’ dncoanovv ea.
in. Ovkovv 3<6ct€1 dtKTjv dSt/ccos’ ye ae tvtttcop.
sn. Ov ptot doKet, co ‘Wa, ovk, el ravra ye aiTOKptvatptY]v, aAAa St/catcos1, eptotye Sokm.
in. Kat e/z-ot rotvvv doKet, <3 Sai/cpare?, enet-ye avTo? ravra otet.
SO.	Ovkovv etirco aot Kal rj avrds otoptat dtKatcos dv rvirreadai ravra diroKptvoptevos; r] Kal av pte aKptrov rvTrrrjaets; r/ de£et Xoyov;
C in. TXetvdv yap dv etr), <3 ^coKpares, el ptTj Se^ot-p/rjv aAAa ttcos Xeyets;
15.	sn. ’Eya> act epcd, rdv avrov rpdnov dvnep vvv dy pttptovptevos eKeivov, tva ptr] npos ae Xeyco prjptara, ota eKetvos els epte epet, yaXend re Kal dXXoKora. ev yap tadt, “ JLIttc ptot,” ^aet, “ d> UdiKpares, otet dv ddtKois TrXrjyas Xa^etv, carts dtdvpapt/dov roaovrovl aaas ovrcos dptovacos ttoXv aTrfjaas and rov epcorrjptaroslid;? dtf; t^rjaa) eyd). “ "Ottcos</>T]aet’ “ ovy otds r’ et pteptvrj-D adat drt rd KaXdv avro r/pcorcov, o navrl d) dv TTpoayevrjrat, vndpyet eKetvco KaXtp etvat, Kal Xtdcp Kal £vXcp Kal dvdpdoTTtp Kal ded) Kal ndar]1 itpaget Kat iravrl ptadr/ptart; avro yap eycoye, d) dvdpcoTre, KaXXos epoor co o rt ear tv, Kal ovdev aot ptaXXov yeycovetv dvvaptat rj et ptot napeKad^ao Xtdos, Kal ovros ptvXtas, ptr/re dor a pt^r eyKet/oaXov e^cov.” et ovv tpoPr/dels etnotptt eydo enl rovrots raSe, dpa ovk dv a^doto, do T7777ta; <c ’AAAa ptevrot rode rd E KaXdv etvat ^Inntas ec/ory Katrot eyco avrov TjpcoTCov
1 irday F: airdaT} TW*
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soc. Oh no ; that is not allowed at all.
hipp. Then he will have to pay a penalty for beating you unjustly.
soc. I do not think so, Hippias. No, if I were to make that reply, the beating would be just, I think.
hipp. Then I think so, too, Socrates, since that is your own belief.
soc. Shall I, then, not tell you why it is my own belief that the beating would be just, if I made that reply ? Or will you also beat me without trial ? Or will you listen to what I have to say ?
hipp. It would be shocking if I would not listen ; but what have you to say ?
soc. I will tell you, imitating him in the same way as a while ago, that I may not use to you such harsh and uncouth words as he uses to me. For you may be sure, “ Tell me, Socrates,” he will say, “ do you think it would be unjust if you got a beating for singing such a long dithyramb so unmusically and so far from the question ? ” “ How so ? ” I shall say. “ How so ? ” he will say ; “ are you not able to remember that I asked for the absolute beautiful, by which everything to which it is added has the property of being beautiful, both stone and stick and man and god and every act and every acquisition of knowledge ? For what I am asking is this, man: what is absolute beauty ? and I cannot make you hear what I say any more than if you were a stone sitting beside me, and a millstone at that, having neither ears nor brain.” Would you, then, not be angry, Hippias, if I should be frightened and should reply in this way ? “ Well, but Hippias said that this was the beautiful; and
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OVTOS OOTTCp OV O 77007. KaXdv Kal a€L eOTL.,> TTOJS OVV (f)T]S; OVK dx0€CT€l> dv CLTTO TOVTO;
in. Ev y ovv olda, <3 Sco/cpares1, otl Tract koXov TOVt’ eOTLV O eyd) €LTTOV Kal dogeL.
TTT	\	>/	J /	3 \	/
zn. n kol earai; (prjoeL' ocl yap ttov koXov TO ye KaXdv.”1
in. flaw ye.
2X1. “ Ovkovv Kal $v;” (bricrei.
in. Kat fjv.
* 2X1. H KOL Tip AyiAXeL,” (f)T](J€L, “ 6 ^CVOS O HA^ios ^17 koXov etvaL varepo rov TTpoydvov TO</)T}vaL, Kal TO) 77077770, OVTOV A.LOKO > Kal TOLS 293 oXXols ocol ck Oeov yeyovacL, Kal ovtols tols
OeoLs;’
16.	in. Tt tovto j. /daXX* e$ p,aKap(.av ! tov dv-OpcoTrov ov8 ev(f)Tjpta) <3 ScowpaTes’, tovto ye to epa>TT]p,aTa.
2X1. Tt de; to epopevov2 erepov (/>dvaL Tavd' ovros e^€iv ov Ttavv 8va</>T]p,ov;
in. ’Too)?.
2X1. (< ’'Icos tolvvv av et o&tos,’ (frfaeL, “ ds iravTL <jrps kol aeL koXov etvaL vtto p>ev rov eKydvoov ra(/)T]vaL, rovs yoveas Oaif/aL’ ovx cls tov arravrov Kal 'HpaKXfjs Kal ovs vvv dr/ eXeyopev Trdvres;”
in. ’AAA* ov tols Oeots eyoye eXeyov.
B 2X1. OvSe TOLS TJpOOLV, os eoLKas.” in. Ov% daoL ye Oeov Traides vaav. 2X1. “ ’AAA* oaoL pd);” in. Haw ye.
1	K(t\bv t6 ye KaXov W: t6 ye KaXbv ko.X6v F: to ye KaXbv TP.
2	epop.tvov Bipontina: 4pwp.ivov F: e>ra/t^ou TW.
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yet I asked him, just as you asked me, what is beautiful to all and always.” What do you say ? Will you not be angry if I say that ?
hipp. I know very well, Socrates, that this which I said was beautiful is beautiful to all and will seem so.
soc. “ And will it be so, too ? ” he will say ; “for the beautiful is always beautiful, is it not ? ”
hipp. Certainly.
soc. “ Then was it so, too ? ” he will say.
hipp. It was so, too.
soc. “ And,” he will say, “ did the stranger from Elis say also that for Achilles it was beautiful to be buried later than his parents, and for his grandfather Aeacus, and all the others who were born of gods, and for the gods themselves ? ”
hipp. What’s that ? Confound it! These questions of the fellow’s are not even respectful to religion.
soc. Well, then, when another asks the question, perhaps it is not quite disrespectful to religion to say that these things are so ?
hipp. Perhaps.
soc. “ Perhaps, then, you are the man,” he will say, “ who says that it is beautiful for every one and always to be buried by one’s offspring, and to bury one’s parents; or was not Heracles included in ‘ every one,* he and all those whom we just now mentioned ? ”
hipp. But I did not say it was so for the gods.
soc. “ Nor for the heroes either, apparently.” hipp. Not those who were children of gods.
soc. “ But those who were not ? ”
hipp. Certainly.
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2X2. “ Ovkovv Kara rov crov av Xdyov, cos c^al* vgtol, tcov r/pcdcov ra> pLGV TavraAo? /cat tco Aap8dvcp kol tco ZiT/Oco 8glvov tg Kal dvooaov Kal alcrypov gotl, IleAom 8c Kal tols aAAot? tols ovtco yGyovdcn KaXov.”
in. "EpLOLyc 8okgl.
2X1. ZuOt TOLVVV OOKGL, (p'Y]<JGLi O apTL OVK Gf/rqcrOa, to Oai/javTL tovs Trpoydvovs Ta<f>rjvaL vtto C TO)V GKydvaiV GVLOTG Kal GVLOLS OLCTypOV GLVaL' GTL 8g paXXoV, COS GOLKGV, dSvvaTOV TTOLCTL TOVTO yGVGCrdaL kol GLvaL KaAov, cootg tovto yG coctttgp kol Ta GpL7TpO(J0GV GKGLVa,1 T) TG 7Tap0GVOS Kal Y] yVTpd, TaVTOV 7TG7TOV0G, Kal GTL yGXoLOTGpCOS TOLS pLGV GUTL KaXov, tols 8* ov KaXov. Kal ov8gtt<jd Kal TripLGpov,” </)T](rGL, <( OLOS Tf GL, d) EdiKpaTGS, TTGpl TOV KaXov O TL GUtI TO GpCOTCOpLGVOV aTTOKpLvaoOaL.” TaVTO. pLOL Kal TOLaVTa OVGl8lgI 8LKaL00S, €.dv aVTU) OVTCOS aTTOKplvCOpLaL.
D 17. Ta, pLGV OVV TToXXd, d> TTTTTta, a%G8dv TL pLOL OVTCO 8LaXGyGTaL" GVLOTG 8’ d)U7TGp cXcrjCraS pLOV TTjV dirGLplaV Kal diraL8GV(JLaV aVTOS pLOL TTpofldXXGL GpCOTCOV GL TOl6v8g pLOL 80KGL GLVaL TO KaXoV, Kal TTGpl aXXov OTOV dv TVyT) TTwdaVOpLGVOS Kal TTGpl od dv Xoyos T).
in. ricus TOVTO XcyGLS, <0 UdOKpaTGS
2X1. ’Eyto aoL cftpaaco. ^£1 8aLpLovLG,” (food, f< Ed)KpaTGS> Ta pLGV TOLavra aTTOKpLVOpLGVOS Kal ovtco TTavcraL—Xlav yap gv7]6y] tg Kal GVG^GXcyKTa gcjtlv—aAAa, to tolov8g cjkottgl gl vol 8okgl KaXov
E dvaL, od Kal vvv 8r] GTrcXa^opLcOa gv ttj diroKplcrGL,
1 iKccva F : Keiva TW.
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soc. “ Then again, according to your statement, among the heroes it is terrible and impious and disgraceful for Tantalus and Dardanus and Zethus, but beautiful for Pelops 1 and the others who were born as he was ? ”
hipp. I think so.
soc. “You think, then, what you did not say just now, that to bury one’s parents and be buried by one’s offspring is sometimes and for some persons disgraceful; and it is still more impossible, as it seems, for this to become and to be beautiful for all, so that the same thing has happened to this as to the things we mentioned before, the maiden and the pot, in a still more ridiculous way than to them ; it is beautiful for some and not beautiful for others. And you are not able yet, even to-day, Socrates,” he will say, “ to answer what is asked about the beautiful, namely what it is.” With these words and the like he will rebuke me, if I reply to him in this way. For the most part, Hippias, he talks with me in some such way as that; but sometimes, as if in pity for my inexperience and lack of training, he himself volunteers a question, and asks whether I think the beautiful is so and so—or whatever else it is which happens to be the subj ect of our questions and our discussion.
hipp. What do you mean by that, Socrates ?
soc. I will tell you. “ Oh, my dear Socrates,” he says, “ stop making replies of this sort and in this way—for they are too silly and easy to refute ; but see if something like this does not seem to you to be beautiful, which we got hold of just now in
1 Pelops as the son of a mortal (Tantalus); the others mentioned were sons of gods.
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rrpocjrj’ avro dr) avrov rov rroerrc
r)vtK ec/tapev tov xpvcrov ols pev TTperrei KaXov eivai, ols 8e ptf, ov, Kal rdXXa rrdvra ols dv tovto tovto to irpeirov Kal rr)v <f>vaiv >ros UKorrei el tovto rvyxdvei ov to KaXov.” eyd) pev ovv euofla av/x^dvat rd
roiavO’ eKatJTOTe' ov ydp eyio d n Xeyco' aol 8’ ovv do Kei to jrpeTTOV KaXov elvac;
in. ndvrcos’ drprov, d> ^coKpares.
sn. YiKorrcopeOa, prj rrr) dp’ e^arrarcopeda.
in. ’AAAa xpr) crKorrelv.
SU. "Opa Tolvvv' to rrperrov dpa tovto Xeyopev, 294 6 irapayevopevov rroiel eKacrra <f>alvea6ai> KaXa tovtcov ois av rrapi), 7] o eivai ttoici, i] ovoerepa tovtcov ;
in. vE/zotye do Kei.
sn. Ilorepa;
in. *0 TToiec </>alveaOaL KaXd' dxrrrep ye erretdav ipaTta ri? Aapv] i] VTTooTjpara appoTTovTa, Kav y yeXolos, KaXXicov ^alveTaL.1
SH. Ovkovv eirrep KaXXla) ttoici f^alveudai eari to TTpeTTOV, aTraTTj tl$ dv e’lrj Trepl to KaXov to /	\ J “A 99
npeirov, Kai ovk av euy tovto o Tjpeis LflTovpev, a> B Tirma; rjpeis ydp ttov eKetvo e^rjTovpev, <3 vravra Ta KaXd irpdypaTa KaXd eaTiv dxjTTep ai TravTa rd peydXa cotI peydXa, tco VT/epeyovTi’ tovtco ydp TravTa peydXa eort. Kal ear2 pr) (f>alvr)Tat, virepexr] de, dvdyKr) avrois peydXoiS eivai' ovrco dr), cfiapev, Kal rd KaXov, co KaXd rravra earlv, dv r ovv
1 florepa . . . ^7)rovp,ev (294 c) all given to Socrates in the mss. : TTorepa om. Baumann; the arrangement given above is due to Apelt.
2 Kai ea.v W: Kai Ar T: K&r F.
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our reply, when we said that gold was beautiful for those things for which it was appropriate, but not for those for which it was not, and that all the other things were beautiful to which this quality pertains ; so examine this very thing, the appropriate, and see if it is perchance the beautiful.” Now I am accustomed to agree to such things every time ; for I don’t know what to say ; but now does it seem to you that the appropriate is the beautiful ?
hipp. Yes, certainly, Socrates.
soc. Let us consider, lest we make a mistake somehow.
hipp. Yes, we must consider.
soc. See, then; do we say that the appropriate is that which, when it is added, makes each of those things to which it is added appear beautiful, or which makes them be beautiful, or neither of these ?
hipp. I think so.
soc. Which ?
hipp. That which makes them appear beautiful; as when a man takes clothes or shoes that fit, even if he be ridiculous, he appears more beautiful.
soc. Then if the appropriate makes him appear more beautiful than he is, the appropriate would be a sort of deceit in respect to the beautiful, and would not be that which we are looking for, would it, Hippias ? For we were rather looking for that by which all beautiful things are beautiful—like that by which all great things are great, that is, excess; for it is by this that all great things are great; for even if they do not appear great, but exceed, they are of necessity great; so, then, we say, what would the beautiful be, by which all things are beautiful, whether they appear so or
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I f	*	f f ~>\ it	\ X	\	f
<P<uvt]tcu av re fir], tl av etp ; ro pLev yap npenov ovk av €L7j‘ KaXXuo yap noLel </>aLveo‘0aL 771 ecrrLV, co? 6 ads Xdyos, oca 3’ ecrrtv ovk ea e^alveadaL. ro C 8e 7TOLOVV €LVaL KaXa, OTTep VVV 8t/ eVTTOV, edv T€
(j>aLV7]TaL edv re p>T), neLpareov Xeyeiv rl ecrrc’ rovro ydp ^rovpLev, e’lnep rd KaXov ^rjrovpLev.
in. ’AAAa rd npenov, a> UcoKpares, Kal elvaL Kal tfyalveaOaL ttolcl KaXa napdv.
Sn. ’ X.8vvarov apa rep ovtl KaXa dvr a pLY] <f)aLvecr0aL KaXa elvaL, napovros ye rov noLOVvros (fjaLveaOaL;
in. *A.8vvarov.
18. SH. 'OpLoXoytfaopLev ovv rovro, co 'Innla, navra rd ra> ovtl KaXa Kal vdpLLpLa Kal enLTT]-8evp>ara Kal 8ogd£,ea6aL KaXa elvaL Kal (^alveadat D del naaLV, 77 nav rovvavrlov ayvoeladaL Kal irdvrayv pLaXLura epLV Kal pLaxTjv irepl avrarv elvaL Kal 181a eKaaroLS Kal 8ppLO(jLa rals irdXeaLV;
in. Ovreo /xaAAop, co ScoKpares" dyvoeladaL.
SH. Ovk dv, el ye ttov rd t^alveadaL avrols TTpocrrjv Trpocrfjv 8* dv, elnep rd nperrov KaXov rjv Kal pLT] pLOvov KaXa enolel elvaL aAAa Kal c/talveo’daL. d)ore rd npenov, el pLev rd KaXa noLovv ecrrlv elvaL, rd pLev KaXov dv elrj o TjpLeLS ^TjrovpLev, ov pLevroL rd ye ttolovv </>aLveadaL' el 3’ ad rd (/jalveadai
M F : V TW.
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not? For it could not be the appropriate, since that, by your statement, makes things appear more beautiful than they are, but does not let them appear such as they are. But we must try to say what that is which makes things be beautiful, as I said just now, whether they appear so or not ; for that is what we are looking for, since we are looking for the beautiful.
hipp. But the appropriate, Socrates, makes things both be and appear beautiful by its presence.
soc. Is it impossible, then, for things which are really beautiful not to appear to be beautiful, at any rate when that is present which makes them appear so ?
hipp. It is impossible.
soc. Shall we, then, agree to this, Hippias, that all things which are really beautiful, both uses and pursuits, are always believed to be beautiful by all, and appear so to them, or, quite the contrary, that people are ignorant about them, and that there is more strife and contention about them than about anything else, both in private between individuals and in public between states ?
hipp. The latter rather, Socrates ; that people are ignorant about them.
soc. They would not be so, if the appearance of beauty were added to them ; and it would be added, if the appropriate were beautiful and made things not only to be beautiful, but also to appear so. So that the appropriate, if it is that which makes things be beautiful, would be the beautiful which we are looking for, but would not be that which makes things appear beautiful; but if, on the other hand, the appropriate is that which makes
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E rrobovv e(m to irpeirov, ovk av et?y to KaXdv o 7}pecs &)Tovpev. ecvac yap ckccvo ye irocec, cftacveoOac Se Kac ecvac irocecv1 ov povov KaXa ovk av wore 8vvacro to^ avro, aAA ovSe aAAo otcovv. eXdopeda 8y TTOTepa 8okcc to TrpeTTOv ecvac to <f)alveo0ac KaXa ttocovv, p to ecvac.
in. To </>acveo0ac, epocye 8oKec, co ^coKpaTes.
e 2X1. Ba^Jat, ocyerac ap Tjpas 8caiTe<j)evyds,i co iTTTTta, to KaXov yvcovac o tc ttot*3 eorcv, eTrec8nj ye TO TTpeTTOv aXXo Tt ec/)dv7) dv Tj KaXdv.
9 in. Nat pa Ata, co ILcokpares, /cat pdXa epocye OTOTTCOS.
295 XQ. AAAa pevroc, co eracpe, ptfirco ye dvdopev avro‘ere yap rcva eAmSa dyco eKcftavqoeoOac, tc TTOT earcv TO KaXdv.
in.^ Ilat'Tcos' St^ttov, co ^<i)KpaTes' ovSe yap yaXe-ttov eoTcv evpecv. eyd) pev ovv oc8f ore, ec dXcyov ypovov ec$ epypcav eXOdbv aKebfiacpT^v rrpds epavrdv, aKpcflecjTepov av3 avro croc elirocpc rfjs dirdcrps aKpcftecas.
19.	Sfl. A pr]„peya, co 'I^rma, Xeye, dpas oaa irpaypara r/pcv 7j8p 7rapeoyr]Ke’ prj Kac dpycardev B ppev ere paXXov a,n‘o8pa. Kacroc ov8ev Xeyco' ov pev yap, ocpac, pa8ccos avro evptfaecs, eTrecSav povos yevTj.^ aAAa irpds Oedov epov evavreov avro egevpe^ ec 8e ftovXec, courrep vvv epoc avZpyrec' Kac eav pev evpcopev, KaXXcara e^ec’ el Se p'q, arepgeo, ocpac, eyco JpV jdyj), ov S’ direXOdov pa8ccos evpTjoecs • Kac eav vvv evpcopev, apeXec ovk dyX'ppds
^Kai elvat ttolciv Heindorf: Troieiv Kai elrcu Hirschig: Kal ir0L^lv., ^vai‘ : Burnet brackets iroieiv.
o rl ttqt F: H rl ttot^ T.	3 F: om. TW
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things appear beautiful, it would not be the beautiful for which we are looking. For that makes things be beautiful, but the same element could not make things both appear and be beautiful, nor could it make them both appear and be anything else whatsoever. Let us choose, then, whether we think that the appropriate is that which makes things appear or be beautiful.
hipp That which makes them appear so, in my opinion, Socrates.
soc. Whew ! Our perception of what the beautiful is has fled away and gone, Hippias, since the appropriate has been found to be something other than the beautiful.
hipp. Yes, by Zeus, Socrates, and to me that is very queer
soc. However, my friend, let us not yet give it up, for I still have hopes that what the beautiful is will be made clear.
hipp. Certainly, to be sure, Socrates, for it is not hard to find. Now I know that if I should go away into solitude and meditate alone by myself, I could tell it to you with the most perfect accuracy.
soc. Ah, don’t boast, Hippias. You see how much trouble it has caused us already ; I’m afraid it may get angry and run away more than ever. And yet that is nonsense ; for you, I think, will easily find it when you go away by yourself. But for Heaven’s sake, find it in my presence, or, if you please, join me, as you are now doing, in looking for it. And if we find it, that will be splendid, but if we do not, I shall, I suppose, accept my lot, and you will go away and find it easily. And if we find it now, I shall certainly not be a nuisance to
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cao/zat CTO I TrvvOavdpevos, o tl vjv ckclvo o Kara C eavrov egevpes' vvv 8e OeaaaL aS rd8' cl1 ool 8okcl elvaL rd KaXdv- Xeyco 8y avro elvaL—aAAa yap eTTLUKOTreL poL Trdvv TTpoaeycov rov vovv, pv) Trapa-X^pyaco—tovto yap 8y eorco yplv KaXdv, o dv XpTjaLpov^'p. elrrov 8e ck rcovSe evvoovpevos’ KaXot, cjjapev, ol o</>0aXpoL clolv, ovx d Sokujcti tolovtol clvcll olol pyj 8vvaroL opav, aAA* ol dv 8vvarol re Kai xpTfapoL Trpds rd I8etv. t} ydp,
in. Nat.
Sn. Ovkovv Kal to oXov aajpa ovtoj Xeyopev KaXov~€LvaL, to pev Trpos 8popov, to Trpds TrdXyjv, D /cat ay rd £a>a Trdvra, lttttov KaXdv Kal aXeKTpvdva kcll oprvya, kol to, aKevyj Travra KaL Ta dx'ppara ’ra ire^a KaL Ta ev T'p OaXarry] TrAota tc Kal rpLyjpeLS, Kal rd ye dpyava TrdvTa to. tc vtto ttj povyLKrj Kai Ta vtto tols dXXaLs TeyvaLs, el 8e flovXeL, tcl eTTLT7]8evpaTa Kal tovs vdpovs, axe86v tl TravTa ravra KaXa Trpooayopevopev tco avra) TpoTTCp' aTTo^XeTTovTes Trpds eKaaTov at/rcdv, rj tj ecpyacFTaL, 7] kcltol, to pev xp^^^pov Kai,/ 11 XPV^P10^ Kac Trpds o xPV^pov Kal ottotc E xpT](yLpov KaXovfiapev elvaL, to 8e tovty] yrdvT’p axpyaTov alaxpdv’ Sp ovv ov Kai aol 8okcl ovtojs. a> iTTTTLa;
in. "RpoLye.
20.	^2X1. OpOcos apa vvv Xeyopev, otl TvyxdveL TraVTOs ov paXXov KaXdv to XPrfaLpov;
in. OpOoJS peVTOL, (3 HaCOKpaTCS.
2n. Ovkovv to 8vvaTov eKaarov aTrepyd^eadaL,
1 a& t63’ el Hermann : airo el TW: aiirb 8 F.
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you by asking what that was which you found by yourself; but now once more see if this is in your opinion the beautiful : I say, then, that it is but consider, paying close attention to me, that I may not talk nonsense—for I say, then, whatever is useful shall be for us beautiful. But I said it with this reason for my thought; beautiful eyes, we say, are not such as seem to be so, which are unable to see, but those which are able and useful for seeing.
Is that right ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Then, too, in the same way we say that the whole body is beautiful, part of it for running, part for wrestling ; and again all the animals, a beautiful horse or cock or quail; and all utensils and land vehicles, and on the sea freight-ships and ships of war; and all instruments in music and in the other arts, and, if you like, customs and laws also—pretty well all these we call beautiful in the same way ; looking at each of them how it is formed by nature, how it is wrought, how it has been enacted —the useful we call beautiful, and beautiful in the way in which it is useful, and for the purpose for which it is useful, and at the time when it is useful, and that which is in all these aspects useless we say is u
Hippias ?
hipp. It is.
soc. Then are we right in saying that the useful rather than everything else is beautiful ?
hipp. We are right, surely, Socrates.
soc. Now that which has power to accomplish
gly. Now is not this your opinion aiso,
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ei? O7T€p 8 ward v, cis tovto Kai xprjcrqjiov, to Se a8vvarov axp-qarov;
in. Haw ye.
Sfi. Avpa^iis p>€v apa KaXov, d8vvap,ta Se aioypdv;
in. mrf)o8pa ye. ra re ovv1 aAAa, c3 Sco/cpares, 296 fiapTvpei rjpiv otl tovto ovtcos £%€i, drap ovv Kai
Ta TToXiTiKa’ ev yap to is ttoXitikois re Kai ttj avrov rroXei to p,ev 8vvardv eivai Trdvrcov KaXXiarov, to Se a8vvarov Trdvrcov aioyioTov.
SH. Ev Xeyeis. ap ovv rrpos Oecbv, <3 'IvrTTta,2 Sia ravra Kai rj croc/jia Trdvrcov KaXXiarrov, r] Se ap^aOia rravrcov aicr)(iarov;
in. AAAa ti oiei, cb l^coKpares;
2X2. Eye S?y T]pep,a> a> cjdXe eraipe* cbs </>o/3ov[j,ai> n 'nor av Xeyopiev.
B m. Ti S av c/joflei, cb ^icoKpares, cttci vvv ye croi 6 Xoyos irayKaXcos TTpo^e^Kev;
SH. BovAoi^iTyv av, aXXd pioi rd8e ovveTrlcTKeiliai’ ap av ns ri TTOiTjcreiev o pspr eirtcrTawo pb'rjre rd TrapaTrav Svvairo;
in. Qv8ap,cos‘ ttcos yap dv o ye p,rj 8vvawo;
Oi ovv e£ap,aprdvovTes Kai koko. epya^o-fzevoi re koi ‘rroiovvres aKovres, dXXo ri ovroi, ei p>y] eSvvavTo ravra iroieiv, ovk dv ttotc eiroiovv;
C in. AtJAov St}.
Sfl. AAAa p,evroi Bvvdpiei ye 8vvavrai oi 8vvap,e-voi’ ov yap ttov d8vvap,la ye.
1 o^v TW • yovv F.
2 S) liriria W : lirirla TF.
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anything is useful for that for which it has power, but that which is powerless is useless, is it not ?
hipp. Certainly.
soc. Power, then, is beautiful, and want of power is disgraceful or ugly.
hipp. Decidedly. Now other things, Socrates, testify for us that this is so, but especially political affairs ; for in political affairs and in one’s own state to be powerful is the most beautiful of all tilings, but to be powerless is the most disgraceful of all.
soc. Good ! Then, for Heaven’s sake, Hippias, is wisdom also for this reason the most beautiful of all things and ignorance the most disgraceful of all things ?
hipp. Well, what do you suppose, Socrates ?
soc. Just keep quiet, my dear friend ; I am so afraid and wondering what in the world we are saying again.
hipp. What are you afraid of again, Socrates, since now your discussion has gone ahead most beautifully ?
soc. I wish that might be the case ; but consider this point with me : could a person do what he did not know how and was utterly powerless to do ?
hipp. By no means ; for how could he do what he was powerless to do ?
soc. Then those who commit errors and accomplish and do bad things involuntarily, if they were powerless to do those things, would not do them ?
hipp. Evidently not.
soc. But yet it is by power that those are powerful who are powerful; for surely it is not by powerlessness.
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in. Ov &rjra.
SX1. Avvarrat 8e ye ttovtcs Trocecv oc ttocovvtcs a tto cover cv;
in. Nat.
SH. Ka/ca 8e ye iroXv YrXecco ttocovctcv y] dyad a yto^vtcs ai'dpcoiroc, dp^dpcevoc eK zratScov, /cat egapcap-tovovctcv aKoi>Tes.
in. “Ecrrt ravra.
SH. Tt ovv; TavTTjv tyiv dvvapccv Kal ravra rd XpYjercp,a} a av 7] errc to kokov rt epyageerdae XpYjoapa, apa </>^cropcev ravra etpat KaXa, -n iroXXov 8et;
D in. IIoAAov, e^totye 8o/cet, <3 YtcoKpaTes.
Sn. Ovk apa, co Tznrta, rd Ovvarov re Kal rd Xprjercp,ov Y]pccvt d)$ eoucev, earl to KaXdv,
in. Eap ye, co YicoKpaTes, dyad a Svv^rat Kal €7TL TOCOVTO ypYjOUpCOV Tj.
21.	sn. E/cetvo peev tocvvv ocyeTac, to dvvaTov re Kac ypTjcup,ov anXcos ecvac koXov’ aAA’ apa tovt* T)V ckccvo, co T7777ta, o e^8ovAero rjpccov rj CCTTCCV, OTC TO XP'fa’P'OV T€ Kal TO dwOTOV €7fl TO ayaOov tc Trocrjcrac, rovr’ eerrt rd KaXdv;
k in. "E/totye 8o/<et.
Sn. AAAa pvrjv tovto ye coc/>eXcpc6v eerrev. tq ov; in. flaw ye.
2H. Ovrtt)	Kal rd /caAd eredpeara Kal rd KaXa
/ / vop,cp,a Kac tj crocpca Kac a vvv or] eAeyopcev YtavTa KaXa eaTcv otc dxfteXcpca.
in. AijAov otc.
SH. Td coc/jeXcpcov apa eoucev Yjpccv etvac to koXov, (3 T^TTZta.
in. ndvreos S^ztov, <3 Sco/cparej.
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hipp. Certainly not.
soc. And all who do, have power to do what they do ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Men do many more bad things than good, from childhood up, and commit many errors involuntarily.
hipp. That is true.
soc. Well, then, this power and these useful things, which are useful for accomplishing something bad—shall we say that they are beautiful, or far from it ?
hipp. Far from it, in my opinion, Socrates.
soc. Then, Hippias, the powerful and the useful are not, as it seems, our beautiful.
hipp. They are, Socrates, if they are powerful and useful for good.
soc. Then that assertion, that the powerful and useful are beautiful without qualification, is gone ; but was this, Hippias, what our soul wished to say, that the useful and the powerful for doing something good is the beautiful ?
hipp. Yes, in my opinion.
soc. But surely this is beneficial; or is it not ?
hipp. Certainly.
soc. So by this argument the beautiful persons and beautiful customs and all that we mentioned just now are beautiful because they are beneficial.
hipp. Evidently.
soc. Then the beneficial seems to us to be the beautiful, Hippias.
hipp. Yes, certainly, Socrates.
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2X1. ’AAAa p,r]v to ye d)</)eXip,ov to ttolovv ayaf)dv CCFTIV.
in. *Ecrri yap.
2X1. To ttolovv 8e y9 ccjtIv ovk aAAo tl t) to a trior- rj yap;
in. Ovrcos.
2X1. Tov dyadov dpa aiTLov ecrriv to KaXdv.
297 m. *Eori yap.
2X1. ’AAAa /jltjv to ye airiov, co T 77771a, Kal ov dv clltlov ?7 to airtov, aAAo ecrrw* ov yap ttov to ye auTiov auTLOV avTLov av eirn. cvoe de gkottzi,' ov to >f	~ y j r
aVTLOV TTOLOVV ecpavT];
in. Haw ye.
2X1. Ovkovv vtto tov ttolovvtos TroieiTai ovk dXXo tl 7] to yiyvopevov, aAA’ ov to ttolovv;
in. ’'Eoti ravra.
Sn. Ovkovv dXXo tl to yiyvopevov, dXXo 8e ro ttolovv;
in. Nau
2X1. \JVK apa to y ai/riov aLTcov avrtov e<rTW> aAAa rov yiyvopievov v^d eavTov.
B in. Haw ye.
2X1. Ei dpa to KaXdv ecrriv auriov dyaOov, ylyvoiT* av vtto tov KaXov to ayaOdv' Kal Sia ravra, d)$ eoLKe, UTTov^d^opiev Kal ttjv t^povT/aiv /cai raAAa /	\	\ z v \	\	<»z
TravTa Ta KaAa, otl to epyov avTiov Kai to eKyovov arrovSaoTov eari, ro ayaddv, Kal KivSvvevec e^ cvv evpiaKop,€v ev1 TraTpds tlvos I8ea eivai ro KaXdv tov dyaOov.
in. Ilavv p,ev odv' KaX&s yap Xeyeis, to Stu-Kpares.
1 iv F: om. TW.
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soc. But the beneficial is that which creates good. hipp. Yes, it is.
soc. But that which creates is nothing else than the cause ; am I right ?
hipp. It is so.
soc. Then the beautiful is the cause of the good. hipp. Yes, it is.
soc. But surely, Hippias, the cause and that of which the cause is the cause are different; for the cause could not well be the cause of the cause. But look at it in this way : was not the cause seen to be creating ?
hipp. Yes, certainly.
soc. By that which creates, then, only that is created which comes into being, but not that which creates.1 Is not that true ?
hipp. That is true.
soc. The cause, then, is not the cause of the cause, but of that which comes into being through it.
hipp. Certainly.
soc. If, then, the beautiful is the cause of good, the good would come into being through the beautiful ; and this is why we are eager for wisdom and all the other beautiful things, because their offspring, the good, is worthy of eagerness, and, from what we are finding, it looks as if the beautiful were a sort of father of the good.
hipp. Certainly ; for what you say is well said, Socrates.
1	i.e. the creative force creates the thing created, not the creative force.
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2X2. Ovkovv Kal ro8e KaAcos Aeya>, on ovre o TTaTTjp VLOS eQTLV, Ovd* 6 VLOS TTaTTjp;
in. KaAoA pevTOL.
2X2. Ov§€ ye to atrtov yLyvopevov ecrTLV, ovSe to yLyvopevov av a'cTLov.
in. ’AAt?#^ Xeyecs.
2X2. Ma AZ’, a> dpcare, ov8e apa to KaXov ayaOov ecrTLV, ov8e to ayaOov KaXov’ tj1 8ok€l aoL otov Te etvat, eK tcov TTpoeipyjpevcov ;
in. Ov pa tov AZa, ov poL cfjalveTac.
2X2. yApeaK€L ovv rjpLV Kal eOeXoLpev av XeyeLV, cos to KaXov ovk ayaOov ov8e to ayaOov KaXov;
in. Ov pa tov Ala, ov Trdvv poL apecrKec.
2X2. Nat pa tov Ala, co 'LnTta* epol 8e ye ttovtcov fjKLcrr' dpecrKeL cov elp'qKapev Xoycov.
m. ’'Eot/ce yap ovtcos-
22.	2x1. KbvSvvevet apa rjpLV, ov% cooTrep dpTL ecfjalveTO KaXXccrTOs elvaL tcov Xoycov to coc^eXupov Kal to xpYjcrcpov Te Kal to ^vvaTov ayaOov tl irobeiv KaXov elvaL, 01% ovtcos ^X€lv> aAA’, el oldv Te eaTLV, eKelvcov elvaL yeXoLOTepos tu)v irpcoTcov, ev ols ty)V Te TrapOevov coopeOa elvaL to KaXov Kal ev eKacrrov tcov epTrpoaOev Xe^OevTCOv.
in. ’’HjOLKev.
2X2. Kat eyco pev ye ovk en eyco, co 'Imrla, ottol TpaircopaL, aAA* airopco' erv 8e e^et? tl XeyeLv;
in. Ovk ev ye tco TtapovTL, aAA*, uMrirep dpTL sl\	1 r	■ro* « t /
eAeyov, crKeipapevos ev olo otl evpr^aco.
2X2. *AAA* eyco poL 8okco vtto eTTL^vplas tov elBevaL ovy otos Te ere elvaL ‘rrepLpevew peXXovTa’
\ X 5* O /	XT	v	>	f
KaL yap ovv or] tl KaL OLpaL apTL rjVTToprjKevaL.
1 Ka\ov • corr. Coisl.: Ka\6v • ?} T: KaXbv W : koK6v F. 396
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soc. Then is this well said, too, that the father is not the son, and the son not father ?
hipp. To be sure it is well said.
soc. And neither is the cause that which comes into being, nor is that which comes into being the cause.
hipp. True.
soc. By Zeus, my good friend, then neither is the beautiful good, nor the good beautiful; or does it seem to you possible, after what has been said ?
hipp. No, by Zeus, it does not appear so to me.
soc. Does it please us, and should we be willing to say that the beautiful is not good, and the good not beautiful ?
hipp. No, by Zeus, it does not please me at all.
soc. Right, by Zeus, Hippias ! And it pleases me least of all the things we have said.
hipp. Yes, that is likely.
soc. Then there is a good chance that the statement that the beneficial and the useful and the powerful to create something good are beautiful, is not, as it appeared to be, the most beautiful of our statements, but, if that be possible, is even more ridiculous than those first ones in which we thought the maiden was the beautiful, and each of the various other things we spoke of before.
hipp. That is likely.
soc. And Hippias, I no longer know where to turn ; I am at a loss ; but have you anything to say ?
hipp. Not at the moment, but, as I said just now, I am sure I shall find it after meditation.
soc. But it seems to me that I am so eager to know that I cannot wait for you while you delay ; for I believe I have just now found a way out. Just see ;
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e/	/	1 A H	/	€ x*	** f	f	'
opa yap- et o av xacpeiv rjpas ttolt], prjTL iraaas Tas rfiovds, aAA’ o dv 8ta Trjs aKorjs Kal Trjs di/secos, TOVTO </>aL[X€V CLVat KaXov, TTCVS TL dp' dv dyOJVL^OL-298 p^Oa; ol tc ye ttov KaXol dvOpcvTTOL, co 'l777Tta, KaL ra TTOLKlXpaTa Ttdvxa Kal ra £coypa^?j^tara /cat ra TrXdapaTa TepireL Tjpas dpdvras, a dv KaXd vp KaL ol (f>96yyoL ol KaXol Kal yj povaLKY) ^vpiraaa KaL ol XdyoL Kal at pvOoXoylaL TavTov tovto epyd^ovTaL, coot* et dTTOKpLvalpeOa tcv OpaaeL eKetvcp avdpdurcp otl “ T£2 yevvate, to KaXdv eaTL to di* aKorjs Te KaL oi/jeajs t]8v,” ovk dv, olcl, avTov tov Opaaovs eirlaxoLpev ;
in. *E/wt yovv1 8ok€l vvv, <b UcoKpares, ev Xeye-B aOaL to KaXov 6 ear-tv.
Sn. Tt 3’ dpa; Ta exTLT'qdevp.aTa ra /caAa /cat tovs vdpLovs, d) 'XiriTLa, 8l’ aKorjs 8t’ di/fecos c[)Y]crop,ev Tjdea dvTa KaXd etvaL, aAAo tl cl8os eyeLv;
in. Taura 8’ taco?, co Sai/cpares, /cap vrapaXadoL tov dvOpcoxTov.
Sfl. Ma tov Kvva, co 'iTTTTta, ovy ov y' dv eyd) 0 /xaAtara aLaxyvolpL'qv Xx^pdov Kal xrpocrTTOLovpevos tl XeyeLV p/r]8ev Xeycov.
in. Ttva tovtov;
Sil. 'UcoKpaTTj tov UcotffpovLffKOV, os e[AOL ov8ev av paXXov TavTa eTTLTpexroL dvepevvxjTa ovra paStcos” Ae'yetv ds etSora a pxj ot8a.
m. ’AAAa pxjv epoLye Kal avTcp, e7ret8?] av clttcs. 8oKet tl dXXo etvat tovto to Trepl tovs vopovs.
23. sn. *Ex’	^mrla' KLv8vvevopev ydp
1 cfiocyovp I’: ep.QLye oSp TW.
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how would it help us towards our goal if we were to say that that is beautiful which makes us feel joy ; I do not mean all pleasures, but that which makes us feel joy through hearing and sight ? For surely beautiful human beings, Hippias, and all decorations and paintings and works of sculpture which are beautiful, delight us when we see them ; and beautiful sounds and music in general and speeches and stories do the same thing, so that if we were to reply to that impudent fellow, “ My excellent man, the beautiful is that which is pleasing through hearing and sight,” don’t you think that we should put a stop to his impudence ?
hipp. To me, at any rate, Socrates, it seems that the nature of the beautiful is now well stated.
soc. But what then ? Shall we say, Hippias, that beautiful customs and laws are beautiful because they are pleasing through hearing and sight, or that they have some other form of beauty ?
hipp. Perhaps, Socrates, these things might slip past the man unnoticed.
soc. No, by the dog, Hippias—not past the man before whom I should be most ashamed of talking nonsense and pretending that I was talking sense when I was not.
hipp. What man is that ?
soc. Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, who would no more permit me to say these things carelessly without investigation than to say that I know what I do not know.
hipp. But certainly I also, now that you have mentioned it, think that this about the laws is something different.
soc. Not too fast, Hippias ; for very likely we have
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rot ev rrf avrfj eptircTTrooKores arropla rrepl rov KaXov ev 'pirep vvv 1 o’leaOat ev aXXrj nvl evrropla eivat.
in.
II cos rovro Xeyets, co Hd)Kpares;
2n. ’Eyco croc <f)pdaoo o y* eptol* Karabaev er at, el D dpa rl Xeyoo. ravra ptev yap rd Trepl rovs vdptovs re Kal rd eTrtrrjdevptara ray dv <f>avelr] ovk eKrds ovra rrjs alaOijaeoos rj 8ta rfjs aKorjs re Kal ot/reoos Yj/aiv over a rvyydvet’ aAA’ vrroptelvooptev rovrov rov Xdyov, rd dtd rovroov rfiv KaXov eivat,, ptrjdev rd roov vdptoov els ptecrov rrapdyovres. aAA’ el rjptas epotro e’lre ovros ov Xeyoo, e’lre aXXos danaovv “ Ti co T^rma re Kal T<d)Kpares, dtfrooplaare rov Tjdeos rd ravrrj rjdv rj Xeyere3 KaXov eivat, rd de E Kara ras aAAa? alcrOrjerets crlroov re Kal rrordov Kal roov Trepl rdt/jpodlota Kal rdXXa Trdvra rd rotavra ov (pare KaAa ewai; 7] ovoe yoea, ovo<= Tjoovas to Traparrav ev rots roiovrots </>are eivat, ov8’ ev aAAa) T) ra> Ideiv re Kal aKovaat;” rl ejyrjcroptev, do 'YrrTrla;
in.
Hdvroos brj-TTOV cjy'iqcroptev, co UdoKpares, Kal
9	if \ X	fx	f	e Q	\ r
ev tols aAAoLs peyaAas iravv Tjoovas etvac.
2X1. It ow, (pTjcreL, Tjoovas ovoas ovoev
299 fy-rov Y] Kal eKelvas dc^atpetaOe rovro rovvopta Kal aTToarepetre rov KaXas eivat;’’ <( ^On, (fyfooptev, \ f 1 t t /.	•> O X tl	V	X
KarayeAsory av rjptoov ovoets oarts ov, et (patptev ptrj rjdv ctvat d/>ayetv, aAAa KaXov, Kal d£etv rfov ptr) Tjdv aAAa KaAov Ta oe ttov TrepL Ta atppooLcrta /	e	/	e e/£	>f £	5 $ '
TTaVTeS av TjpLLV pa%OLVTO O)S TJOLCTTOV OV, O€LV O€
1	vup 8r] later hands: vvv TWF.
2	y e/jLoi F: ye p.01 TW.
8 \eyere scr. Laurent, vii. 85 : Xeyerai TWF.
4	KarayeXcpT? F: KarayeXw TW.
5	5div Heindorf: SetTWF.
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fallen into the same perplexity about the beautiful in which we were a while ago, although we think we have found another way out.
hipp. What do you mean by that, Socrates ?
soc. I will tell you what presents itself to me, if perhaps there may be some sense in it. For perhaps these matters of laws and customs might be shown to be not outside of the perception which we have through hearing and sight; but let us stick to the statement that that which is pleasing through the senses is beautiful, without interjecting the matter of the laws. But if this man of whom I speak, or anyone else whosoever, should ask us : “ Hippias and Socrates, did you make the distinction that in the category of ‘ the pleasing ’ that which is pleasing in the way you mention is beautiful, whereas you say that that which is pleasing according to the other senses—those concerned with food and drink and sexual love and all such things—is not beautiful ? Or do you say that such things are not even pleasing and that there is no pleasure at all in them, nor in anything else except sight and hearing ? ” What shall we say, Hippias ?
hipp. Certainly, by all means, Socrates, we shall say that there are very great pleasures in the other things also.
soc. “ Why, then,” he will say, “ if they are pleasures no less than the others, do you take from them this designation and deprive them of being beautiful ? ” “ Because,” we shall say, everybody would laugh at us if we should say that eating is not pleasant but is beautiful, and that a pleasant odour is not pleasant but is beautiful; and as to the act of sexual love, we should all, no doubt, contend
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>	/	5 /	\	/	f
avro, eav res Kat ttparry, ovrco irparrecv, cocrre At^Seva opav, cbs acaycarov ov opaaOac.” ravra ypcov Xeyovrcov, a> ‘bma, “ Mavdavco,” dv tacos </>acy, Kac eyco orc TraAat acayvveade ravras ras B yBovas cftdvac KaXas etvac, orb ov Bokcc rocs dvOpco-
TTOb$' aAA eycb ov rovro ypcorcov, o Bokcc rocs ttoXXols KaXov ecvac, aAA’ o rt earev.” epovpev By, otpac, oirep V7re3epe0a, orb “ Tov#’ ypecs ye. cfaapev ro pepos rov yBeos, ro eni ry oi/iec re Kal aKoy ycyvopevov, KaXov ecvac.” aAAa eyecs rc ypya0ac ra> Xdyco, y rc Kal aAAo epovpev, co 'Iwwta;
in. "AvdyKy rrpos ye rd elpypeva, co ^coKpares, py aAA’ drra y ravra Xeyecv.
24. 2X2. “ KaAcos' By Xeyere,” cf>ycrec. ** ovkovv 0 ecirep ro Sc* oi/recos Kal aKoys ydv koXov earev, o py rovro rvyydvec ov rcov yBecov, ByXov orc ovk dv KaXov ecy;’ opoXoyyaopev;
in. Nat.
Sfl. f< ’H ovv ro Be* oipecos yBv,” <f>yaec, “Be* oipecos Kal aKoys earlv yBv, y ro Be* aKoys yBv St’ aKoys Kal oi/jecos earev yBv;” ft OvBap&s,” t/tyaopev, ro Bea rov erepov ov rovro Be" dpc/torepcov ecy dv—rovro yap Bokccs ypev Xeyecv—aAA’ ypecs D eXeyopev, orc Kal eKarepov rovrcov avro ko6" avro rajv yBecov KaXov ecy, Kal apeftorepa.” ovy ovreos dTTOKpcvovpeOa;
in. naw pev ovv.
2X1.	ovv, efryaec, (t i^Sv yBeos orcovv
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that it is most pleasant, but that one must, if he perform it, do it so that no one else shall see, because it is most repulsive to see.” If we say this, Hippias, “ I too understand,” he will perhaps say, “ that you have all along been ashamed to say that these pleasures are beautiful, because they do not seem so to people ; but that is not what I asked, what seems to most people to be beautiful, but what is so.” We shall, then, I fancy, say, as we suggested, “We say that that part of the pleasant which comes by sight and hearing is beautiful.” Do you think the statement is of any use, Hippias, or shall we say something else ?
hipp. Inevitably, in view of what has been said, Socrates, we must say just that.
soc. “ Excellent! ” he will say. “ Then if that which is pleasant through sight and hearing is beautiful, that among pleasant things which does not happen to be of that sort would evidently not be beautiful ? ” Shall we agree ?
hipp. Yes.
soc, “Is, then, that which is pleasant through sight,” he will say, “ pleasant through sight and hearing, or is that which is pleasant through hearing pleasant through hearing and sight ?” “No,” we shall say, “ that which is pleasant through each of these would not in the least be pleasant through both—for that is what you appear to us to mean— but we said that either of these pleasant things was beautiful alone by itself, and both together.” Is not that the reply we shall make ?
hipp. Certainly.
soc. “ Does, then,” he will say, “ any pleasant thing whatsoever differ from any pleasant thing
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orovow Sta^epet tovto», r<p etvai; pfj yap ei pei£,COV 71$ 7]8oV7J 7} eXdrrCOV Tj paXXoV 7j TjrrOV eanv, aAA ei ns avrcp rovrco Sia^epec, rep tj pev 7)8ovtj etvai, rj 8e pfj 7]8ovtj, rcov 7]8ovcov;' “ Ou^ rjpiv ye 8okel'” ov yap;
in. Ou yap ovv 8oKei.
Sn. Ovkovv, eftr/aei, “ 8i’ aAAo ri fj on Tj8ovai eiai TrpoeiXeade ravras rds 7j8ovds e.K rcov E aAAcop rj8ovcdv, roiovrov n opcovres eir dpcfroiv, on eyovai n 8ia<f>opov rcov dXXcov, eis o drroflXeTrovres KaXas cjrare avras eivai; ov yap ttov1 8id rovro KaXrj eanv 7]8ovt] tj 8ia rfjs oif/ecos, on 81 diftecbs eanv' ei yap rovro avrij t/v ro amov KaXrj etvai, ovk av irore tjv tj erepa, 7] 8ia rfjs aKofjs, KaXiy ovkovv eon ye 3? ctyecos Tfiovrj.” “ "AX^Tj Xeyeis,’’ c/)ijaopev;
in. <&7]aopev yap.
300 Sil. f‘ Ov8e y* av tj 3t’ aKofjs ^ovy, on 8i* aKOTjs earl, 8ia ravra rvy^avei KaXtf' ov yap av 7rore av tj 8ta rfjs oi/iecos KaXfj xjv’ ovkovv eari ye 8i aKofjs Tj^ovTj.” dXTjdfj c/>rjaopev, co 'InTrla, Xeyeiv rov dv8pa ravra Xeyovra;
in. *AXrflfj.
sn. “ ’AAAa pevroi dp^orepat y eiai KaXal, cos efrare.’’ c/rapev yap;
in. <&apev.
SU. (t E^ovaiv dpa n rd avro o Troiei avras KaXds etvai, rd koivov rovro, o Kai dpc/rorepais
1 TTOV F : 7FW TW.
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whatsoever by this, by being pleasant ? I ask not whether any pleasure is greater or smaller or more or less, but whether it differs by just this very thing, by the fact that one of the pleasures is a pleasure and the other is not a pleasure.” “ We do not think so.” Do we ?
hipp. No, we do not.
soc. “ Is it not, then,” he will say, “ for some other reason than because they are pleasures that you chose these pleasures out from the other pleasures— it was because you saw some quality in both, since they have something different from the others, in view of which you say that they are beautiful ? For the reason why that which is pleasant through sight is beautiful, is not, I imagine, because it is through sight; for if that were the cause of its being beautiful, the other pleasure, that through hearing, would not be beautiful; it certainly is not pleasure through sight.” Shall we say “ What you say is true ? ”
hipp. Yes, we shall.
soc. “ Nor, again, is the pleasure through hearing beautiful for the reason that it is through hearing ; for in that case, again, the pleasure through sight would not be beautiful; it certainly is not pleasure through hearing.” Shall we say, Hippias, that the man who says that speaks the truth ?
hipp. Yes, he speaks the truth.
soc. “ But yet both are beautiful, as you say.” We do say that, do we not ?
hipp. We do.
soc. “ They have, then, something identical which makes them to be beautiful, this common quality which pertains to both of them in common and to
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B aurai? eTreart Kotvfi Kat eKarepa idea- ov yap dv ttov dXXcos dp^drepal re KaXal -rjaav Kal eKarepa.” O/TTOKpWOV epol COS eKetVCp.
III. A-7TOKplVOpai, Kat epOl doKet €^€IP COS Xeyets.
Sn. Ei apa tl avrat at Y[dovat ap<j)orepat ttcttov-Oaatv, eKarepa Se ptf, ovk dv rovrcp ye rep 77a part etev KaXat.
in. Kai ttcos dv eir] tovto, co ZcoKpares, p7]de-repas TreTTovOvtas ri tcov ovtcov otiovv, evreiTa tovto TO rrados, o pvfierepa TTeirovdev, dp^orepas TreTTovdevat;
C Sn. Ou So/cei aot;
rioAAvy yap av p zyoc aTretpta Kat ryjs rov-tcov </>vaecos Kal rfjs tcov Trapdvrcov Xe^ecos Xoycov.
25. sn. 'HSe'cos- ye, co ‘IvrTna. aAAa ydp eyco tacos Ktvdvvevco doKetv pev Tt opav ovreos expv cos av <f)T)s ddvvaTov etvat, dpco S’ ovbev.
in. Ou Ktvdvvevets, co ZcoKpaTes, aAAa Trdvv eTotpcos Trapopas.
sn. Kat prjv TroXXd ye pot 7rpoc/)atveTat TotavTa Trpo TTjs	aAAa a 77 terr co avrots, OTt aot pev
D ov c/>avTa^eTat, avdpl TrXetaTov dpyvptov etpya-apevcp tcov vvv em aocf)ta, epot Se', 09 ovdev TrcorroTe 7]pyaaapv]V' Kat evdvpovpat, co eratpe, prj Trails TTpos pc Kal €K(OV e^arraras ovreo pot ac/)6dpa Kal TroXXd KaTac^aiverat.
»In*	aov, co ILcoKpares, KaXXiov etaerat
etre Tratt,co etre pr), eav €7TL)(etp'qaT)s Xeyetv rd Ttpo-c/iatvdpevd aot ravra- c/tavTjaet ydp ovdev Xeycov.
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each individually ; for otherwise they would not both collectively and each individually be beautiful.” Answer me, as if you were answering him.
hipp. I answer, and I think it is as you say.
soc. If, then, these pleasures are both affected in any way collectively, but each individually is not So affected, it is not by this affection that they would be beautiful.
hipp. And how could that be, Socrates, when neither of them individually is affected by some affection or other, that then both are affected by that affection by which neither is affected ?
soc. You think it cannot be ?
hipp. I should have to be very inexperienced both in the nature of these things and in the language of our present discussion. .
soc. Very pretty, Hippias. But there is a chance that I think I see a case of that kind which you say is impossible, but do not really see it.
hipp. There’s no chance about it, Socrates, but you quite purposely see wrongly.
soc. And certainly many such cases appear before my mind, but I mistrust them because they do not appear to you, a man who has made more money by wisdom than anyone now living, but to me who never made any money at all; and the thought disturbs me, my friend, that you are playing with me and purposely deceiving me, they appear to me in such numbers and with such force.
hipp. Nobody, Socrates, will know better than you whether I am playing with you or not, if you proceed to tell these things that appear to you; for it will be apparent to you that you are talking
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oi yfy ^TTOTt evpys. S e’ycb nenovOa p.-fa gv, rovr apyorepovs T)pas TreTrovOoras-
E ,	AeV€4S-, <3 'I^rn'a; tacos pev rl2XeyeLs,
,x °V	P™ oac/idarepov aKovaov
° Pov^PPaL XeyeLV. epol yap ^acperai, o p-nd eyco TreTTovda elvaL pd)d dpi py)d’ aS aS el, rovr' apcfrorepovs TreirovOevaL rjpas olov r elvaL- ere pa a ^aP^r€P°l TTCTrovPapev elvaL, ravra ovoerepov elvaL r/pajv.
in. Tepara av aTroKpLvopevcp eoucas, <3 S<3-Kpares, erL peL^co tj oXtyov Tiporepov arreKplvco. aKOTTCL yap- Trorepov el dpc^drepoL dlKaLot eapev
301 ov kol eKarepos jpedvdr) dv, $ d ddueos dedrepos, ov KaL aptporepoL av, y d vyialvovres, ov Kal €Karepos;f 7] d kskp^kois rL t) rerpeopdos t) TreTrX^ypevos^ rj 6rcovv TTeTrovO^s ddrepos T]P<OV €LT], ov Kal dp^orepoL av rovro TreTTovOoLpev; erL roLVW cl XpvuoL rj dpyvpoL rj eXe^dvrLVOL, d 8e P,^,^VVfLOCV T^OL y€ veoL T) aAAo o rt ftauXec rcov ev dvdpcoTroLS dpc^orepoL TV^OLpev ovresj dp ov peydX-q avayKT) Kal dare pov T)pa)v rovr* elvaL;
B sn. flavTcos' ye 8t)ttov.
in. AAAa. yap 8t) av, co ^coKpares, rd pev dXa rcov irpayparcov oi aKOTrecs, odd' ddvoL ots ad eLCoUas dLaXeyeaOaL, Kpovere de diroXapfidvovres rd KaXov KaL eKaarov ra)v dvrcov ev tols XdyoL$ Kara-repvovres. dLa ravra ovreo peydXa vpa$ XavOavec KaL oLaveKT) ad)para rfj$ ovalas Trec^vKora. Kal vvv roaovrov ae Xd^Oev, coare dleL etval rL
1 VTT)T F : fl^OT TW.
* fj.ev ti F: pyrrol tI TW.
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nonsense. For you will never find that you and I are both affected by an affection by which neither of us is affected.
soc. What are you saying, Hippias ? Perhaps you are talking sense, and I fail to understand ; but let me tell more clearly what I wish to say. For it appears to me that it is possible for us both to be so affected as to be something which I am not so affected as to be, and which I am not and you are not either ; and again for neither of us to be so affected as to be other things which we both are.
hipp. Your reply, Socrates, seems to involve miracles again even greater than those of your previous reply. For consider : if we are both just, would not each of us be just also, and if each is unjust, would not both again also be unjust, or if both are healthy, each of us also ? Or if each of us were to be tired or wounded or struck or affected in any other way whatsoever, should we not both of us be affected in the same way ? Then, too, if we were to be golden or of silver or of ivory, or, if you please, noble or wise or honoured or old or young or whatever else you like of all that flesh is heir to, is it not quite inevitable that each of us be that also ?
soc. Absolutely.
hipp. But you see, Socrates, you do not consider the entirety of things, nor do they with whom you are in the habit of conversing, but you all test the beautiful and each individual entity by taking them separately and cutting them to pieces. For this reason you fail to observe that embodiments of reality are by nature so great and undivided. And now you have failed to observe to such a degree that you think there is some affection or reality
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rrddos y ovacav, y irepi pev dp^drepa ravra eanv Ctf	\	t f	»	«	-?	X X <	/
a/xa, nepc o€ eKarepov ov, y av rrepc pev eKarepov, X O. X 5 i /	» ft	J X /	X >
wept o€ apcporepa ow ovreos aAoycarcos Kat a-aKerrrcos Kal evydeos Kal dbcavoyrcos bcaKecaOe.
26. sn. Tocavra, cb Tirma, rd yperepd earev, ovy oca flovXerac res, <f>aalv avOpcomn eKaarore 7Tapocpcad,6pevoc, aAA’ ota bvvarac’ aAAa av ypas bvlvys del vovOercbv. err el Kal vvv, rrplv vtto aov ravra vovberydyvac, cos evydeos bceKelpeOa—ere aoc paXXov eycb errcbet^co eirrdov a bcevoovpeOa1 2 X , « XX X »/ rrepe avrcov, ?/ /xtj ecmo;
D in. EtSort pev epees, co ILcokpares' olba ydp eKaarovs rcov rrepl rovs Xdyovs cbs bcaKecvrae' opcos o ei n aoc yocov, Aeye.
Sil. ’AAAa pyv ybcdv ye. ypecs ydp, cb fteXnare, ovreos dfteXrepoc ypev, TTplv ae ravr elnreiv, (bare c*/> if	\	e e /
oogav €LX°^V 7T€pi, ep,OV T€ Kac aov COS’ ZKaTtpOS ypebv els earl, rovro be b eKarepos ypcov ecy ovk If	if	5	/ /	>	\ T 3	/
apa Ecyjpcev apcrporepoL—ov yap ecs eapcey, aAAa &	y n	\
OVO---OVTOJS eUT)UMOVS GCXO/JCW vvv oe napa aov
3	O / n	3X0/5//	/ 5
7]O7] aV€OCOaXVT]p>€V OTC EC p>EV OVO a[L(pOTEpOC EapEV, bvo Kal eKarepov ypcov dvdyKy ecvac, ec be ecs eKarepos, eva Kal dpcf>orepovs dvdyKy' ov ydp oeov re bcaveKec Xdyco rys ovacas Kara TTTTrcav aAAcvs &X€w, clAA o av apcpoTEpa f], rovro Kac eKarepov, Kal b eKarepov, dp</>6repa ecvac. Tre-Trecapevos by vvv eycb vtto aov evbdbe KaOypac' irpdrepov pevroc, cb Trnrca, vrrdpvyadv pe' rrorepov
X 5 /	X / 5X /	Q / ? 3 X O /
ecs EapEV Eya) te Kac av, rj av te ovo ec Kaya> ovo;
1 8L€vooujJi€0a F s 8tavooijfj,€0a TW.
2 §W: i)F: ^Tf.
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which pertains to both of these together, but not to each individually, or again to each, but not to both; so unreasoning and undiscerning and foolish and unreflecting is your state of mind.
soc. Human affairs, Hippias, are not what a man wishes, but what he can,1 as the proverb goes which people are constantly citing ; but you are always aiding us with admonitions. For now too, until we were admonished by you of our foolish state of mind—shall I continue to speak and make you a still further exhibition of our thoughts on the subject, or shall I not speak ?
hipp. You will speak to one who knows, Socrates, for I know the state of mind of all who are concerned with discussions ; but nevertheless, if you prefer, speak.
soc. Well, I do prefer. For we, my friend, were so stupid, before you spoke, as to have an opinion concerning you and me, that each of us was one, but that we were not both that which each of us was—for we are not one, but two—so foolish were we. But now we have been taught by you that if we are both two, then each of us is inevitably two, and if each is one, then both are inevitably one ; for it is impossible, by the continuous doctrine of reality according to Hippias, that it be otherwise, but what we both are, that each is, and what each is, both are. So now I have been convinced by you, and I hold this position. But first, Hippias, refresh my memory : Are you and I one, or are you two and I two ?
1 Suidas gives the proverb in the form:	yap ovx
w OtXoy.ei', a\X’ ws Swi/aeOa. “ Man proposes, but God disposes ” would be an English equivalent.
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in. Tt Xeyets, <3 Sco/cpares’;
2X1. Taura d/rrep Aeyar <^>o/3ou/zat yap ere francos Aeyetp, on pot yaXeiralvevst eTretSav n 86%7]s 302 o’ctv'rai Aeyetv* opais 8’ ert pot ewre* ovx €*s
eKo/repos ecrri Kat ttcttovOc tovto, ets etvat;
in. ITaru ye.
^a. Ovkovv etirep els, Kal ireptTTos av evr] eKa/repos rjpcov t) ov to ev vreptTTov T]yet;
in. "Eycuye.
2X1. TH Kal dp<f>oTepot ovv vreptTTOt eerpev 8vo ovtcs;
in. Ovk av etT], a> Scu/epares.
2X1. ’AAA’ apTtot ye dp^oTepof 7) yap;
in. Ilapv ye.
2X1. MdJv ovv, on apt/toTepoi apTtot, tovtov eveKa Kal eKa/repos dpTto? r/paiv eaTtv;
in. Ou 8ijra.
B 2X1. Ovk dpa iraaa dvdyKTi, d)$ vvv 8y eXeyes, «	*	> j /	\ t /	\c\»xe/'
a av aptpoTepoL, Kat eKaTepov, Kat a av eKarepos, Kal dptftoTepovs etvat.
in. Ou ra ye rocaura, aAA’ oca eyd> irpoTepov eXeyov.
%1. 2X1. ’E£ap/C€t, <3 TTrma* dyaTrqra yap Kal ravra, eTTet&r] rd pev ovtoo ^acrerac, rd 8’ ovx ovtods exovTa. Kal yap eyd) eXeyov, et pepvrjcrat oOev oStos 6 Xoyos eXexOr),1 on rj 8cd TYj$ oi/teais C Kal 8t’2 aKofjs y]8ovt] ov tovtco etev KaXat, 6 Tt Tvyxdvotev eKaTepa pev avTUJV etvat TreirovOvia, dpcfaoTepat 8e pij, apc^oTepat pev, eKaTepa 8e pi], dAA’ eKetvcp, <p dptfjoTepat tc Kal eKaTepa, Store oruv€^d>p€t$> dp</>oTepa$ re auras’ etvat KaXas Kal eKaTepav. tovtov 8y eveKa rfi ovata rfi en* 412
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hipp. What do you mean, Socrates ?
soc. Just what I say ; for I am afraid to speak plainly to you, because you are vexed with me, when you think you are talking sensibly ; however, tell me further : Is not each of us one and affected in such a way as to be one ?
hipp. Certainly.
soc. Then each of us, if one, would be an odd number ; or do you not consider one an odd number ?
hipp. I do.
soc. Then are we both an odd number, being two ? hipp. That could not be, Socrates.
soc. But we are both an even number, are we not ? hipp. Certainly.
soc. Then because we are both even, is each of us on that account even ?
hipp. No, surely not.
soc. Then it is not absolutely inevitable, as you said just now, that what both are, each is, and what each is, both are.
hipp. Not things of this sort, but such as I mentioned before.
soc. That suffices, Hippias ; for even this is welcome, since it appears that some things are so and some are not so. For I said, if you remember the beginning of this discussion, that pleasures through sight and through hearing were beautiful, not by that by which each of them was so affected as to be beautiful, but not both, nor both but not each, but by that by which both and each were so affected, because you conceded that both and each were beautiful. For this reason I thought that if both
1	f s ^^X^V F: eXeyxQy T: TjXeyx^V "W (?)•
2 Kal Si1 2 TW: /tai F.
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a/A^orepa eTTO/xev?? tpp-ijv, elirep dpt/idrepa earn KaXd, tclv'ty) 8etv aura KaXd etvaL, rfj 8e Kara ra ere pa diroXcLiropevT] pry Kal ctl vvv o’topaL. aAAa poL A eye, axmep eg dpyrjs' 7] 8l* di[iecos Tfiovr) kol rj 8l* aKofjs, eirrep dpcftdrepal r* elol «raAai /eat D eKarepa, dpa o ttolcl avras KaXas ovyc Kac ap-
fiorepaLs ye avrats erreraL Kal eKarepa;
in. flaw ye.
SU. TAp* ovv otl t]8ovt] eKarepa r* earl KaL apt/jorepaL, 8 cd tovto dv etev KaXaL; 17 $ta 'ro^'ro pev Kal at aAAat rraaaL dv ov8ev rovrcov rjTrov etev KaXat; ov8ev yap tjttov 7j8oval et^avrjorav ovcraL, el pepvrpraL.
in. !AepvT]paL.
Sn. ’AAA’ otl ye 8t* oi/secos koI aKofjs avraL clctl, 8l<l tovto eXeyeTO KaXas avras etvaL.
E m. Kai epprflT} ovroos.
2A. S/coTrei 8e, el dX'qOrj Xeya>. eXeyero yap, d>s eyd) pvTjp'qs ^X(x>> rovr3 etvaL KaXdv to t]8v, ov irav, aXX o av ol oipeais KaL aKorjs y.
m. ’AXrjOfj.
2fi. Ovkovv tovto ye to TtdOos dp^orepaLs pev eireraL, eKarepa 3’ ov; ov yap ttov eKarepov ye avrarv, OTrep ev tols Trpdodev eXeyero, 8l’ dpfiorepajv eortv, aAA dp(f>6repa pev 8l ap</)OLV, eKarepov 8 ov earL ravra;
in. wEcftip.
SH. Ovk dpa rovrco ye eKarepov avrcov earl KaXov, o prj erreraL eKarepcp’ ro yap apfidrepov eKarepcp eTreraL’ (Lore dpcjtdrepa pev avra 414
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are beautiful they must be beautiful by that essence which belongs to both, but not by that which is lacking in each ; and I still think so. But tell me, as in the beginning : If pleasure through sight and pleasure through hearing are both and each beautiful, does not that which makes them beautiful belong to both and to each ?
hipp. Certainly.
soc. Is it, then, for this reason, because each is a pleasure and both are pleasures9 that they would be beautiful ? Or would all other pleasures be for this reason no less beautiful than they ? For we saw, if you remember, that they were no less pleasures.
hipp. Yes, I remember.
soc. But for this reason, because these pleasures were through sight and hearing, it was said that they are beautiful.
hipp. Yes, that is what was said.
soc. See if what I say is true. For it was said, if my memory serves me, that this “ pleasant ” was beautiful, not all “pleasant,” but that which is through sight and hearing.
hipp. True.
soc. Now this quality belongs to both, but not to each, does it not ? For surely each of them, as was said before, is not through both senses, but both are through both, and each is not. Is that true ?
hipp. It is.
soc. Then it is not by that which does not belong to each that each of them is beautiful; for “ both ” does not belong to each; so that it is possible,
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<f)dvab KaXa Kara rr/v virdOeaLV e^earLV, eKarepov 303 Se ovk egearLV ?) ttojs Xeyopev1; ovk dvayKTj;
in. Oacverac.
28. Sfl. Q&pev ovv dpc[)6repa pev KaXa etvaL, eKarepov Se prj <f>d)pev;
in. Tt ydp KcoXvei,;
Sfl. ToSe epobye doKeb, a> <f>lXe, KtoXveLV, on rjv itov Tjp.Lv rd pev ovrats eirbyLyv6peva eKaarobs, evrrep dpcf>orepoLS errbytyvobro, Kal eKarepa), Kab e’lirep eKarepa), Kal dptfrorepobs, airavra oaa av dbijXOes' Tj ydp;
in. Nau
Sn. "A Se ye ad eyd) dbfjXOov, ov’ d>v dr] rjv Kal avro rd eKarepov Kal rd dp</)6repov. earbv ovroos; in. *E<rrii'.
B sn. Tlorepcov ovv, a> T^vr/a, So/cei aob rd KaXdv etvab; irdrepov drv av eXeyes; etTrep eyd) layypds Kal av, Kal dptfadrepob, Kal elrrep eyd) Siwaios KaL /	\	5 I /	\ H	3	/ /	'
av, KaL ap<porepoL, KaL eLTrep apcporepoL, KaL eKarepos’ ovra) 3r] Kal eirrep eyd) KaXds Kal av, Kal dp(/)6repoL, Kal etnep dptfadrepob, Kal eKarepos; t] ovdev KOiXveL, d)airep dprla)v ovrarv tlvcov dptfro-repcov rdya pev eKarepa Trepbrra etvab, rdya 8 y	KT’ /	e /	v	/	k
aprba, KaL av apprjraw cKarepaw ovroov raya pev orjrd rd avvap<f)6repa etvaL, rdya S’ appiyra, KaL
C zAAa pvpla roLavra, a 8y Kal eyd) ec/yr/v epoL -rrpoc/iaLveaOaL; Trorepcov 8rj tlOcls2 rd KaXov; Tj
1 Xtyo/j-ev WF: Xeyujuev T.
8 ridecs F:	T: rtOrjs W.
1 See 300 e, 301 a.
8 See 301 e, 302 a.	* 8 See 300 c.
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according to our hypothesis, to say that they both are beautiful, but not to say that each is so ; or what shall we say ? Is that not inevitable ?
hipp. It appears so.
soc. Shall we say, then, that both are beautiful, but that each is not ?
hipp. What is to prevent ?
soc. This seems to me, my friend, to prevent, that there were some attributes thus belonging to individual things, which belonged, we thought, to each, if they belonged to both, and to both, if they belonged to each—I mean all those attributes which you specified.1 Am I right ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. But those again which I specified 2 did not; and among those were precisely “ each ” and “ both.” Is that so ?
hipp. It is.
soc. To which group, then, Hippias, does the beautiful seem to you to belong ? To the group of those that you mentioned ? If I am strong and you also, are we both collectively strong, and if I am just and you also, are we both collectively just, and if both collectively, then each individually; so, too, if I am beautiful and you also, are we both collectively beautiful, and if both collectively, then each individually ? Or is there nothing to prevent this, as in the case that when given things are both collectively even, they may perhaps individually be odd, or perhaps even, and again, when things are individually irrational quantities they may perhaps both collectively be rational, or perhaps irrational, and countless other cases which, you know, I said appeared before my mind ? 3 To which group do
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a)OTT€p epol TTepl avTov Kara^aLVGTaL, Kal aot; ttoXXtj yap dXoyla GpoiyG 8okgl eivai dpc/toTcpovs pev Typ-as* eivai KaXovs, GKarepov Se pr], 77 GKaTGpov pev, ap</)OTGpov$ Se p7p rj dXXo otiovv tcov toiovtcov.
</-»€/	9	/	*	/	I
ovtcos' acpGL, coaTTGp Gy co, 77 kglvcos ;
in. Ovtcos eycoye, co Sco/cpares.
2X1. Ev ye av ttoicov, co 'Iwia, cva Acai airaX-D Aaycopev ttXglovos ^TTjaGcos" ei ydp tovtcov y9 gotI _ '	> /	5	5\	>/	9f	t Q 4 J/ /	\	3
TO KaAOV, OVK av €Tl GL7J TO OL OlfSGCOS KOL aKOT[S t)8v KaXov. dpfioTepa pev ydp ttolgl KaXa to 8l9 o^ecos1 Kal aKorjs, GKaTGpov S’ ov* tovto S’ rjv a&uvaTov, d)g eydt tg Kal av 87/ dpoXoyovpev, a> ^TTTTLa.
in. 'OpoXoyovpGV ydp.
SU. ’ASvvaTov dpa to 8l9 d^eois Kal aKOTjs tj8v KaXov €LvaLt git€l87} ye KaXov yiyvdpevov tcov aSvva-tcov Tt TtapeyeTaL.
in. ^Eotl Tavra.
29.	Sil. “ A.ey€T€ 8tj TrdXiv,” frrjaGL, (< apyrjs, E eTreiSii] tovtov 8i7]pdpT€T€* tl </)aT€ eivai tovto to KaXov TO G7T9 dp(f)OTGpaLS TOL? 7]8ovaL$, 8l’ O Tl TavTas* rrpo tcov aAAcov TLp^aavTGS KaXds cbvopd-craTe;” dvdyKT) 8r] poL 8okgl dtvaL* d) <l7T77'ia, Aeyeiv otl aaLveaTaTaL a^Tai tcov ijSovcov eicri Kal fteXTLaTaL, Kal dptfroTepaL Kal GKarepa' 7) av tl eyGLs XdyGLv dXXo, cp 8La<f>cpovaL tcov dXXcov;
in. Qv8apcds' tco ovtl ydp ^8eATicrrai eicriv.
2X1. “ Tovt’ apa,” c/rfaGL, “ XeyGTG 8t] to KaXov GLvaL, 7j8ov7)v dx/ieXipov	’Eoucapev, cf>^aco Gy coy g'
av 8g;
in. Kai Gy co.
1 Kcivws T:	WF.	8 elvac TF : om. W.
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you assign the beautiful ? Or have you the same view about it as I ? For to me it seems great foolishness that we collectively are beautiful, but each of us is not so, or that each of us is so, but both are not, or anything else of that sort. Do you choose in this way, as I do, or in some other way ?
hipp. In this way, Socrates.
soc. You choose well, Hippias, that we may be free from the need of further search ; for if the beautiful is in this group, that which is pleasing through sight and hearing would no longer be the beautiful. For the expression “ through sight and hearing ” makes both collectively beautiful, but not each individually ; and this was impossible, as you and I agree.
hipp. Yes, we agree.
soc. It is, then, impossible that the pleasant through sight and hearing be the beautiful, since in becoming beautiful it offers an impossibility.
hipp. That is true.
soc. “ Then tell us again,” he will say, “ from the beginning, since you failed this time ; what do you say that this ‘ beautiful,’ belonging to both the pleasures, is, on account of which you honoured them before the rest and called them beautiful ? ” It seems to me, Hippias, inevitable that we say that these are the most harmless and the best of pleasures, both of them collectively and each of them individually ; or have you anything else to suggest, by which they excel the rest ?
hipp. Not at all; for really they are the best.
soc. “ This, then,” he will say, “ you say is the beautiful, beneficial pleasure ? ” “ It seems that we do,” I shall say ; and you ?
hipp. I also.
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Sn. “ Ovkovv TayaOdv,1 to 3e
“ TO 7TOLOVV
7TOLOVV Kal TO TTOLOVpEVOV ETEpOV
vvv 8y] e(f)dvr], Kal els tov irpoTepov Xdyov t]kel vpLV o Aoyos; ovte yap to ayauov av elt] KaAov 304 ovte to KaXov dyaOov, elrrep dXXo avTcov EKaTEpdv eotl.” HavTos yE paXXov, <}>T]aopEV, co 'Inma, dv acoc/>pova)pEV • ov yap ttov Oepcs tco dpOcos XeyovrL pi] avyycopELV.
in. ’AAAa y’, a> IZcoKpaTES, tl olel tovt' Etvat > z	z	zq z ,	'	z
gvvaTravTa; KvyapaTa tol eotl kol TTEpLTprjpaTa tcov Xdycov, OTTEp dpTL eXEyov, Kara ^payv 8br)pr]-peva' aAA’ ekelvo Kal KaXov Kal ttoXXov dipov, olov t* Ebvac ev Kal KaXcos Xdyov KaTaaT7]adpEVov ev ('HKa<JT7]pLcp T] ev /3ovXEVT?]plcp 7] €7?’ dXXr] Tbvl dpyrj, B Trpos T]v dv d Xoyos ri, iTELcravTa olyEodac cfjEpovTa ov Ta apbLKpoTaTa aAAa ra pcEycora tcov dOXcov, crcoTTjplav avTov te Kal tcov ai)Tov xprjpLaTcov Kal c/>lXcov. tovtcov ovv avTE^adaL, yalpEbv Ea-aavTa Tas apbLKpoXoylas TavTas, iva pi] doKrj Xlav dvdrjTos ELvat Xrjpovs Kal c^Xvaplas coarrEp vvv pETayELpc^dpEvos.
30.	sn. ’Q 'I^TTzta c^lXe, av pEV paKapcos el, otl te OLaOa a ypi] ettltt]3evelv dvOpcoirov, Kal ettltett]-Sevkos lkovcos, cos <fr[]S' e/xe 8e dacpovla tls Tvyrj, c <os eolke, KaTEyeL, ootls TrXavcbpaL pev Kal aTropo) aEL, E7TL&ELKVVS $€ TY]V EpaVTOV aTTOpLOV VpLV TOLS aocfaoLS Xdyco av vtto vpcbv TTpoTTrjXaKL^opaL, ettelSclv ettl6el^co. XeyETE yap pE, aiTEp Kal av vvv XdyeLS, cos yXlOLa te Kal apLKpa Kal ovSevos at;La irpaypa-
1 ttoiovv rayadov F: ttolouvt’ ayaffov TW.
8 KV'qcrp.a.Ta F (and Cobet): Kt>ia/j.aTa TW.
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soc. “ Well, then,” he will say, “ beneficial is that which creates the good, but that which creates and that which is created were just now seen to be different, and our argument has come round to the earlier argument, has it not ? For neither could the good be beautiful nor the beautiful good, if each of them is different from the other.” “ Absolutely true,” we shall say, if we are reasonable ; for it is inadmissible to disagree with him who says what is right.
hipp. But now, Socrates, what do you think all this amounts to ? It is mere scrapings and shavings of discourse, as I said a while ago,1 divided into bits ; but that other ability is beautiful and of great worth, the ability to produce a discourse well and beautifully in a court of law or a council-house or before any other public body before which the discourse may be delivered, to convince the audience and to carry off, not the smallest, but the greatest of prizes, the salvation of oneself, one s property, and one’s friends. For these things, therefore, one must strive, renouncing these petty arguments, that one may not, by busying oneself, as at present, with mere talk and nonsense, appear to be a fool.
soc. My dear Hippias, you are blessed because you know the things a man ought to practise, and have, as you say, practised them satisfactorily. But I, as it seems, am possessed by some accursed fortune, so that I am always wandering and perplexed, and, exhibiting my perplexity to you wise men, am in turn reviled by you in speech whenever I exhibit it. For you say of me, what you are now saying, that I busy myself with silly little matters
1 See 301 b.
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revojuaf errctSav 8e av dvaTreicrfeis v<f>9 vpicvv Xeyut) a/zrep v/xet?, cos iroAv KpaTLcrrov ecrrw olov t eivai Xdyov ev Kai KaXa>$ KaTaerTpcrdpievov Trepalveiv ev D 8iKaaTTjpi(v p ev dXXcp tivi avXXoycp, vtto re aXXcov tivoov tcov ev3d8e Kai vtto tovtov tov dvOpcvTTov rov del pie eXeyxovros TrdvTa KaKa aKova>. Kai yap p.01 Tvyxdvei eyyvTara yevovs <vv Kai ev Tip avTip oik&v eireidav ovv eiaeXOa) oiKaSe ei$ ep>-avTov Kal piov aKovarj TavTa XeyovTos, eparra, ei ovk aiaxvvopiai roXpicov rrepi koXcvv eTTiT7]8evp,aTcov SiaXeyeofiai, ovrco (f>avepa)s egeXeyxdpievos Trepi tov \	/-X e/	\	~	tf /	5 V	W
KaAOV, OTL OVO aVTO TOVTO O Tl TTOT eCTTIV OlOa. cc TT’ /	\ 9f 39 j t c-c y\ \ r	er
IXaiTOL 7TCOS (TV €L(T€l, CpY/OW, 7} AOyOV OUT IS E KaXcos KaTearrpjaTO rj p/q, y dXXrjv Trpa^ii' pvrivovv, to KaAov ayvocov; Kai ottotc ovtco oiaKeiaai, oiei aoi1 KpeiTTOv eivai ^rjv piaXXov tj TeOvdvai;” crvp,-fie/drjKe p,oi> oTrep Xeya), KaKtos piev vtto vpicov dKoveiv Kai dveiSl^ecrOai, KaKcvs 8e vir* eKelvov aAAa yap icra)$ avayKaiov viropieveiv ravra TravTa’ ov8ev yap aTOTrov, ei d)</)eXolp.r)v .2 eyd) odv p,oi 8okcl), <3 'Erma, d)</>eXrj(j()ai3 airo Trjs dpi^toTepcov vpicov opiiXlas' tt)v yap Trapoipilav d tI ttotc Xeyei, \ t< X X \	X Z > » Q.	5C.Z
to xaA€Tra Ta KaAa, ookoj poi eioevai.
1 olei ffoi f: otffec <roi W(T?): 6$ el <roi F.
8 w(f)e\oliJ.T)v later copyists:	TW: (a<peXovfiev F.
8 ci0eX^<r^ai W : ci^eXelcr^ai TF.
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of no account; but when in turn I am convinced by you and say what you say, that it is by far the best thing to be able to produce a discourse well and beautifully and gain one’s end in a court of law or in any other assemblage, I am called everything that is bad by some other men here and especially by that man who is continually refuting me ; for he is a very near relative of mine and lives in the same house. So whenever I go home to my own house, and he hears me saying these things, he asks me if I am not ashamed that I have the face to talk about beautiful practices, when it is so plainly shown, to my confusion, that I do not even know what the beautiful itself is. “ And yet how are you to know,” he will say, “ either who produced a discourse, or anything else, whatsoever, beautifully, or not, when you are ignorant of the beautiful ? And when you are in such a condition, do you think it is better for you to be alive than dead ? ” So it has come about, as I say, that I am abused and reviled by you and by him. But perhaps it is necessary to endure all this, for it is quite reasonable that I might be benefited by it. So I think, Hippias. that I have been benefited by conversation with both of you; for I think I know the meaning of the proverb : ** beautiful things are difficult.”
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LESSER HIPPIAS
In the Lesser Hippias the eminent sophist from Elis appears in much the same light as in the Greater Hippias. He has, as we are informed by the opening words of Eudicus, just finished a discourse conceived as an exhibition of his proficiency. Eudicus—who is mentioned in the Greater Hippias, but of whom nothing further is known than that his father’s name was Apemantus—calls upon Socrates to ask the sophist some questions, and Socrates proceeds to ask what Hippias thinks of the relative merits of Achilles and Odysseus. This leads to a discussion of the true and the wily, or false, man, the conclusion of which is that he who best knows the truth is most able to tell falsehoods, and that therefore the true man is most false. Similar paradoxical conclusions are reached concerning various forms of physical excellence and of virtue, even of justice and of goodness itself. The success of Socrates in defeating the sophist is complete, but the final result of the dialogue is negative and unsatisfactory. The whole seems almost a reductio ad absurdwn of the Socratic method.
Whether the dialogue is a genuine work of Plato, or not, is an open question. If it is Plato’s, it must belong to the earlier years of his literary activity. There is, perhaps, nothing in it which Plato might not have written, but it may equally well be the work of 426
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an imitator. The discourse which Hippias is supposed to.have just finished may be the discourse on the beautiful pursuits proper for a young man, which the sophist says (Gr. Hipp. 286 b) he intends to deliver on the next day but one at the request of Eudicus. If there really is a reference here to the Greater Hippias, the Lesser Hippias cannot be genuine unless the other dialogue is also a work of Plato. But it is quite possible that the passage in the Greater Hippias was invented for the express purpose of making that dialogue appear to be the work of the author of the Lesser Hippias. It is, then, possible that the two dialogues may be by different authors, whether one or the other is by Plato, or not.
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inniAS EAATTQN
[h nEPI TOY VETAOTS • ANATPEnTIKOS]
TA TOY AIAAOrOT nPOSOHA
ETAIKOS, SHKPATHS, IIIIIIA2
p. 363	1. ET. Sv 8e 81} Tt atyds, co TicoKpares, 'Irrrrtov
rocravra ern8ei£ap>€vov, Kai ovyl rj avverraiveis Tt rcov eip7]p,eva>v r/ Kai eXeyyeis, et Tt trot p,7] Ka-Xcos 8okci eip7]Kevai; aXXcos re errei8r] Kal avrol XeXeip.p,eOa, oi pcddiccr’ dv dvrirroiTjoalpieda p,er-eivai 7]piiv rrjs ev (^iXoaoc^ia diarpiflrjs.
XQ. Kat pvr)v, co EvSt/ce, ecrri ye a r]8ecos dv B rrvdoip/qv ^Ittttiov d>v vvv 8y e'Xeyev rrepl 'Op/tfpov. Kai yap rov aov rrarpos iArr'r]pidvrov xjKovov drt tj IAtd$- KaXXiov eiT] rroirjpia rep 'Gpir/pcp y rj i08voaeia} Tocrovrep 3e KaXXiov, deep1 dpieivcov ’ A^iXXevs O8vooecos €17]' eKarepov ydp tovtcov* rd p,ev cis 08vaoea ecf>r] rreTroiTjaOai, rd 8* eis ’A^tAAea. rrepl eKelvov ovv Y]8ecos dv, et {3ovXop,evcp eorlv Irrma, dvarrv0oip,7]v drreos avrep 8oKei rrepl roiv av8poiv rovroiv, rrdrepov dpieivco cfarjcrlv eivai,
1 6'crw W: titrov TF.
Tot/rw>- F: tQv Troi^/zdrwj' TW.
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[or ON FALSEHOOD : refutative]
CHARACTERS
Eudicus, Socrates, Hippias
eud. Why, then, are you silent, Socrates, when Hippias has been delivering such a fine display ? Why do you not join us in praising some part of his speech, or else, if he seems to you to have been wrong in any point, refute him—especially now that we who might best claim to have a share in philosophical discussion have been left to ourselves ?
soc. Indeed, Eudicus, there are some points in what Hippias was just now saying of Homer, about which I should like to question him. For I used to hear your father Apemantus say that Homer’s Iliad was a finer poem than the Odyssey, and just as much finer as Achilles was finer than Odysseus ; for he said that one of these poems was made with Odysseus, the other with Achilles as its subject. So that is a point about which, if it is agreeable to Hippias, I should like to ask—what he thinks about these two men, which of them he says is the better ;
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0 &7T€L&r] Kal aAAa vroAAa /cat Travro8aTra rjpLLV €tti-Se'Set/crat /cat Trepl TroLryrcdv re aAAcov /cat Trepl 'Op,r)pov.
2.	et. ’AAAa 8rjXov otl ov <f>0ovriaeL 'iTTirtas, edv tl avrov epcoras, aTTOKpiveadaL. rj ydp, co *l7777ta, edv tl eparra ere ^coKpdrTjS, diroKpLve'L; rj ttco?
TTOLTjOeLS ;
in. Kat ydp dv 8eivd 7tololy]V, <5 Ev8t/ce, el ’OAv/tTTta^e p,ev els rrjv tcov *EAA?yvcov TravrjyvpLV, orav rd OXvp/rrLa fl, del eTravLcvv oiKoOev eg ’TIA180? els rd lepov Trapeya) ep>avrov Kal Xeyovra o tl av D rt? flovXrjraL cov dv poL1 els eTudeLgcv TrapeoKeva-apevov rj, Kal aTTOKpLvdp,evov rep flovXop,evcp d tl dv tls epcora, vvv 8e ttjv UcoKpdrovs epcdrrjoLV cf>vyoLpLL.
364 SH. Ma/captov ye; co 'I-rma, rrados TreTrovdas, €t e/cacmj? ’OAv/tTTtaSo? ovreo? eveXms d>v Trepl rrjs i/rvXVs crof/dav dtfiLKveL els rd Lepov Kal 3avpd-craifjL* dv el tls rd)v Trepl to ozo/xa dOXTjrujv ovreos deb6fla>s re Kal TTLarevTLKcds e^cov rep ad)p,arL tt	/	tt
epxeraL avrocre ayorvLovpLevos, (ooTrep ov cpr^S rr) $Lavola.
in. Et/corco?, co Sco/cpar€?» eyco rovro TrerrovOa’ eg ov ydp rjpypLaL ^OXvpLTrlaaLV dya>vl^eaOaL, ovd-evl TrdiTTore KpelrrovL et? ovdev ep,avrov evervxov.
3.	sn. KaAov ye XeyeLS, c3 'IrrTTLa, Kal rfj ’HAetcov TroAet rrjs aortas dvddrjpa ttjv dogav B etvat tt)V ary Kal tols yovevoL tols ools. dr dp tl 8r/ Aeyet? Tj/yLV Trepl rov ’A^tAAeco? re /cat rov ’OSvacreco?; Trdrepov dpLelvu) Kal Kara tl </>T]S elvaL; t/vIko p,ev ydp ttoXXoI ev8ov rjpLev Kal av tt]v eTTLdeigLv erroLov, d7TeXe(fl>3rjv oov tcov Xeyo-
1 not TW:	F.
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for he has told us in his exhibition many other things of all sorts about Homer and other poets.
eud. It is plain enough that Hippias will not object to answering if you ask him a question. Oh, Hippias, if Socrates asks you a question, will you answer ? or what will you do ?
hipp. Why, Eudicus, it would be strange conduct on my part, if I, who always go up to Olympia to the festival of the Greeks from my home at Elis, and entering the sacred precinct, offer to speak on anything that anyone chooses of those subjects which I have prepared for exhibition, and to answer any questions that anyone asks—should now avoid being questioned by Socrates.
soc. You are in a state of blessedness, Hippias, if at every Olympiad you come to the sanctuary with such fair hopes concerning your soul and its wisdom ; and I should be surprised if any of the physical athletes when he goes to that same place to take part in the contests, has such fearless confidence in his body as you have in your intellect.
hipp. Naturally, Socrates, I am in this state : for since I began to contend at the Olympic games, I have never yet met anyone better than myself in anything.
soc. That is splendid, Hippias ! Your reputation will be a monument of wisdom for the city of Elis and for your parents. But now what do you say about Achilles and Odysseus ? Which do you say is the better and in what respect ? For when there were many of us in the room, and you were making your exhibition, I could not keep up with what you were
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pbevcov ojkvovv yap erravepecrOab, dbdrb oyXo$ re 7ToXl>S evdoV Yjv, Kal pbY[ CTOb epbTToddjV CbYjV epO)rd)V Trj eTTbdel^eb’ vvvl 3e evretS^ eXdrrovs re evpbev Kal EvSc/cos' o8e KeXeveb epeadab, elrre re Kal dtda£ov C Y][-ids cravats, rl eXeyes rrepl rovrobv row dvdpolv;
rrats dbeKpbves avrovs;
in. ’AAA’ eyd) croc, a) Hd)Kpares, effeXco ere cratfiecrrepov Y] rdre dbeXdetv a Xeyoo Kal ire pl rovraw Kal a A A tov.1 </)7]p,l yap ''OpbYjpov TrerrobYjKevab dpb-crrov pbev dvdpa ’A^iAAea raw els Tpolav dc^bKopbevcov, croc/xdrarov 8e Nearopa, iroXvrpoTrcdrarov de *Odvo’aea.
2X1. Baflal, d) 'I/nri-la* dp* dv rl pbob yaplaabo robdvde, pbYj pbov KarayeXav, eav pbdycs2 pbavddvco rd D Xeyopbeva Kal iroXXaKbs dvepcoraj; aAAa pbob irebpoj Trpdcos re Kal cvkoXcos drroKplvecrOab.
in. Ata^pov ydp dv elrj, a> UcoKpares, el dXAovs pbev avra ravra irabdevco Kal d^baj 8ta ravra XP^~ pbara Xapbfldvebv, avros de vtto aov epa>rd)pbevos pbr] crvyyvd)pbr)v r’ e%obpbb Kal Trpdajs drroKpbvolpbTjv.
4.	5X1. Haw KaXcos Xeyebs. eyco ydp rob, TjVbKa pbev apbcrrov rov ’A^tAAea ecfaada ‘TrerrobrjaOab, edoKovv aov pbavOavebv 6 rb eXeyes, Kal rjvlKa rov E Nearopa awfadyrarov enebdr] 3e rov ’OSuaaea ebires orb TreTTOb^Kcos ebY] o TTObYprqs TroAvrpoiTcorarov, rovro 8’, to? ye rrpds ae rdXYjdfj elp-rjcrdab, Travrd-rracrbv ovk old* d rb Xeyebs. Kal pbob cIttc, dv rb evdevde pbaXXov pbadco' 6 *A.xbXXevs ov rroXvrporros r<p 'OpbYjpa) ireTTolYprab;
in. Kiara ye, u> ILcvKpares, aAA’ dirXovcrraros? etrel Kal ev Airat?, y^vIko Ttpos dXX^Xovs Trobet
1	aXXuv TW: irepl aXXov F.
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saying : for I hesitated to ask questions, because there was a great crowd in the room, also for fear of hindering your exhibition by doing so ; but now, since we are fewer and Eudicus here urges me to question you, speak and tell us clearly what you said about these two men; how did you distinguish them ?
hipp. Why I am glad, Socrates, to explain to you still more clearly what I say about these and others also. For I say that Homer made Achilles the bravest man of those who went to Troy, and Nestor the wisest, and Odysseus the wiliest.
soc. Oh dear, Hippias ! Would you do me the favour not to laugh at me if I find it hard to understand what you say, and keep asking questions over and over ? Please try to answer me gently and courteously.
hipp. Of course ; for it would be a disgrace, Socrates, if I, who teach others good manners and charge them money for it, should not myself, when questioned by you, be considerate and reply gently.
soc. That is excellent. For when you said that the poet made Achilles the bravest of men, and Nestor the wisest, I thought I understood what you meant; but when you said that he made Odysseus the wiliest, to tell you the truth, I do not in the least know what you mean by that. Now tell me, and perhaps it may result in my understanding better. Has not Homer made Achilles wily ?
hipp. Not at all, Socrates ; he made him most simple ; for in “ The Prayers,” when he depicts them
2	/U.671S F: ju6Xi$ TW.
3	airXoiffTurw TW: dirXovcrraros Kac dX^Joraros F.
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avrovs diaXeyopevovs, Aeyet avrcp 6 ’A^tAAevs rrpos rov ’OSvaaea,
365 Aioyeves Aaepriadi), TToXvp'pyav’ ’OSvoaev, Xprj pev 817 rov pv3ov d/TTiqXeyecos diroei'neZv, eocnrep1 dy Kpaveco re Kal a>s reXe'ea3at2 dico, [a>$ p?j poi rpv&yre 'irap'qpevoi aXXo3ev aAAo?.] e%3pos yap pot, KeZvos dpcos ’At8ao TTvXrjcriv,
B OS X erepov pev Kevfrn evl cbpealv, aAAo 8e eirm. > x * x > / e %	\	/ V '
avrap eycov epeco, cos Kai rereAeopevov earai.
ev rovroLs drjXoZ roZs eireac. rov rpdirov eKarepov rov avdpds, <ds d pev ’A^tAAeus eirj dXpdys re Kal avrXovs, 6 de ’Odvaaevs iroXvrponds re Kal i/jevdr/s' rroieZ yap rov ’A^tAAea els rov ’08vao-ea Xeyovra ravra rd evr?].
SQ. Nw 17817, a> ^Iirma, KLvdvvevoo pavddveiv o Xeyets' rov TToXvrpoTrov i/jevdyj Xeyecs, a)s ye c/jalverac.
C in. MaAiara, co l^PoKpares' roiovrov yap rre-7TOLT]Ke rov ’OSvoaea ^Oprjpos rroXXaxov Kal ev ’IAia8i Kal ev ,O8vo,O’e/a.
SH. E8okci apa, cos eoiKev, 'Opr]pep erepos pev etvai dvrjp dX^Orjs, erepos de i/fevd-ps, aAA’ oi>x d avr 6s.
in. Ila)? yap ov peXXei, <3 Xcokpares;
2X1. TH #cat aol doKeZ avrcp, co 'I-Trirta;
in. Ilavrcov paXiara* Kal yap dv deivov eirj, el
5.	2X1. Tov pev 0Opr]pov rolvvv eacrcopev, er-eidr) D /cat advvarov erravepecrOdi rl irore vocov ravra
1	tienrep TWF: yirep S and mss. of Homer.
2	reXeeaBai T: rereXeea^ai W: rereX^ffai F (for reXieadai. dtu 434
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talking with one another, he makes Achilles say to Odysseus.1
Zeus-born son of Laertes, wily Odysseus, I must speak out the word without refraining, as I shall act and think will be accomplished [and pray do not mutter in discord sitting here beside me]. For hateful to me as the gates of Hades is he who hides one thing in his heart and says another. But I shall speak that which shall be accomplished.
In these lines he makes plain the character of each of the men, that Achilles is true and simple, and Odysseus wily and false ; for he represents Achilles as saying these lines to Odysseus.
soc. Now at last, Hippias, I think I understand what you mean ; you mean that the wily man is false, apparently.
hipp. Certainly, Socrates ; for Homer represents Odysseus as that sort of a man in many passages of both Iliad and Odyssey.
soc. Homer, then, as it seems, thought that a true man was one man and a false man another, but not the same.
hipp. Of course he did, Socrates.
soc. And do you think so yourself, Hippias ?
hipp. Most assuredly; for it would be strange if I did not.
soc. Then let us drop Homer, since it is impossible to ask him what he meant when he made those
1 Iliad, ix. 308 ff. The division into twenty-four books was made in Alexandrian times. Before that division was made (and even after) references were made to.parts of the Iliad and Odyssey by descriptive titles, “ The Prayers,” “ The Catalogue of Ships,” and the like.
S and the mss. of Homer read reTeXeaytvov ecrat, after which follows II. ix. 311, ws yot rpvlj)Te irapyyevoi AXXoOev AXXos, which the other mss. of Plato omit).
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CTTOLyae TO, eiry’ OV 8’ €7T€l8^ (fralvCL dpa3e^O/X€VOS TyV ai/rcav, Kal (TOL awboKCL TCLV'TCL dlT€p </>yS Opypov XeyeLv, d/rroKpcvai KOLvy virep 'OpLypov re Kal aavrov.
in. Eorai ravra’ aAA’ e parr a epL^payy o n ftovXeL.
Sn. Tov? i/fevbets XeyeLs otov dbvvdrovs n ttolglv, (vairep rovs Kapwovras, t) bvvarovs rL iroLeiv;
in. Avvarovs eyayye Kal /zaAa a(f)6bpa aAAa re TroAAa Kal egairarav dvdpobirovs.
E 2Q. Avvarol p>ev by, a)$ eoLKev, elal Kara rov abv Xoyov Kal TToXvrporroL' y yap;
in. Nai.
Sn. IIoAvTjOOTroi 8’ elal Kal anarecbves vtto yXcOcbryros Kal dcfapoavvys, y virb rravovpylas Kal ^>povyaed>s nvos;
in. 'Ytt8 iravovpyLas Travnov pLaXcara Kal <f)po-vyaea>$.
Sn. <bpovLp,OL p,ev dpa elalv, d)$ colkcv.
in. Nat p,a A(,a, Xlav ye.
2n	. t&pbvLpLOL be ovres ovk eirlaravraL b n ttolov-aLv, y eirlaravraL1;
in	. Kai p,dXa a^bbpa eirlaravraL’ 8ia ravra Kal KaKovpyovaLv.
2H	. RiTLardpLevoL be ravra a eirlaravraL irorepov ap,adeLS elalv y aoc/iol;
366 in. So^oi pLev ovv avrd ye ravra, egairarav.
6.	2n. by- dvapuyaOcbpLcv rl eanv b XeyeLs. rovs i/ievbeLS <f>ys etvaL bvvarovs Kal (ftpovlpLOV? Kal eiTLarypLovas Kal ao(/>ovs els airep i/sevbeLs;
in. Qypd yap ovv.
1	d ti iroioOcriP t) dirlffTavrai F: om. TW.
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verses ; but since you come forward to take up his cause, and agree in this which you say is his meaning, do you answer for Homer and yourself in common.
hipp. Very well; ask briefly whatever you like.
soc. Do you say that the false are, like the sick, without power to do anything, or that they have power to do something ?
hipp. I say that they have great power to do many things, and especially to deceive people.
soc. They are, then, powerful, according to you, and wily, are they not ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. But are they wily and deceivers by reason of simplicity and folly, or by reason of shrewdness and a sort of intelligence ?
hipp. By shrewdness, most assuredly, and intelligence.
soc. They are intelligent, then, as it seems.
hipp. Yes, by Zeus, too much so.
soc. And being intelligent, do they know what they are doing, or do they not know ?
hipp. Yes, they know very well; that is why they do harm.
soc. And knowing these things which they know, are they ignorant, or wise ?
hipp. Wise, surely, in just this, deception.
soc. Stop. Let us recall what you say. You say that the false are powerful and intelligent, and knowing and wise in those things in which they are false ?
hipp. Yes, I do.
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2X1. "AAAovs1 §€ rovs aXyOets re Kal i/ievdebs, Kal evavruvrarovs aXX'qXobs;
in. Aeyco ravra.
< 5X1. Oepe dry rurv p,ev dvvar&v rcves Kal ao(/)djv, (VS eoucev, eialv ot i/jevdets Kara rov adv Xdyov.
in. MaAtara ye.
B 5X1. Orav 8e Xeyrjs dvvarovs Kal ao<f>ovs etvab rovs ^evdets els avra ravra, rrdrepov Xeyebs 8wa-rovs CLvai ipevdeadab eav flovXarvrab, rj advvdrovs cis ravra direp i/tevdovrac ;
in. Avvarovs eycoye.
,2X1. Cis ev KetfiaXaup apa elp'rjcrdab, oi if/evdets eurw ot1 aotjjoi re Kal dvvarol ibevdeadab.
in. Nat.
,2X1., ’Advvaros apa ^evdeadab dvrjp Kal dpaQ^s ovk dv ebT] i//evdrjs.
in. *EX€t ovrcos.
/5n‘rt △waT°s 7* earlv eKaaros apa, o? dv rrobrj C rore d dv ftovX'qrab, drav povXr^rac- ovx vdaov Xeycv e^ebpydp,evov ovde ratv robovrmv, aAAa utarrep av Awards et ypdi/fab rovpbdv ovop>a drav ^ovXr], ovra) Xeya>. r/z ovx> os dv ovrcos exy, KaXets av dvvardv;
in. Nat.
7.	5X1. Aeye 8rj p,oc, a> IfTTzta, ov av pbevrob ep,irebpos et Xoybap,ajv Kal XoybarbKrjs j
in. IJafTtup p>aXbara, d) ^ia)Kpares.
5X1. Ovkovv cl Kai ris ae epobro, rd rpls errra-Koaba dirdaos earlv dpbOpbds, el fiovXobo, Travrcov D raxurra Kab p,aXbar av eurrobs raXyiOr] rrepl rovrov • in. flaw ye.
1	ol F: om. TW.	2 TW: &p’ F.
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soc. And that the true and the false are different and complete opposites of one another ?
hipp. I do.
soc. Well, then, the false are among the powerful and the wise, according to your statement.
hipp. Certainly.
soc. And when you say that the false are powerful and wise for falsehood, do you mean that they have power to utter falsehoods if they like, or that they are powerless in respect to the falsehoods which they utter ?
hipp. That they have power.
soc. In short, then, the false are those who are wise and powerful in uttering falsehoods.
hipp. Yes.
soc. A man, then, who has not the power to utter falsehoods and is ignorant would not be false.
hipp. That is true.
soc. Well, but every man has power who does what he wishes at the time when he wishes ; I am not speaking of one who is prevented by disease or that sort of thing, but as I might say of you that you have power to write my name when you wish ; or do you not say that a man has power who is in such a condition ?
hipp. Yes, I do.
soc. Tell me, then, Hippias, are you not skilful in arithmetical calculations ?
hipp. Most assuredly, Socrates.
soc. Then if some one were to ask you what the product of three times seven hundred is, you could, if you wished, tell him the truth about that more quickly and better than anyone else ?
hipp. Certainly.
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2X1. TApa otl dwarcorards re cl Kal aoc/tcoraros
Kara ravra;
in. Nat.
Sn. Ilorepop ovv aocfrcdrards re cl Kal dvvarcd-raros pcovov, t) Kal dpiaros ravra direp Svvarcoraros re Kal ao$><x>raros, ra XoyLanKa ;
in. Kai dpcaros dryrrov, co UcoKpares.
2D. Ta pcev 8t] dXrjdfj av dv Svvarcdrara evnoLs Trepl rovrcov rj ydp;
in. Oi/iat eycoye.
E 2H. Tt 8e ra if/evdrj Trepl rcov avrcov rovrcov; Kal p,oL, coanep rd ttpore pa, yevvalcos Kal p,eyaXo-TrpeTrcos drroKpLvaL, co 'iTZTria- ei res ae epovro ra rpls enraKoaLa ndaa earl, Trorepov av dv /zaAiara i^evdoLO Kal del K.ara ravra t[fevdfj Xeyocs Trepl rovrcov, ftovXdpLevos i^evdeadaL Kal pLyfieirore dXrjdrj 367 aTTOKplveaOaL, Y] 6 dpLaOrjs els XoycapLovs Svvacr dv aov pcaXXov t[fevdea6ac ftovXopLevov; o pbev dp,a9ris TToXXaKLs dv ftovXopLevos $evdr] Xeyecv rdXTjOrj dv €i7Toi aKoov, el tvxol, 3ia to pbrj eldevaL, av de d aoefios, elirep [SovXolo ^evdeaOaL, del dv Kara rd
in. Nat, ovrcos e%€L cos av XeyeLS.
2H. '0 ifrevd-rjs ovv Trorepov Trepl pLev raAAa ipevdijs earLV, ov pLevroL Trepl dpcdpLov,1 ovde dpc-dpLcdv2 dv i/revaaLro;
in. Kai val p,d Ala Trepl apedphov.
8.	2n. tyedpbev dpa Kal rovro, co ^mrla, Trepl B XoyLapLov re Kal apcdpLov etval reva dvdpcoTrov i/tevdi];
1	dpi0/j.bv corr. Ven. 185: api0/j.ut> TWF.
2	d.pii)pMv scr. Ven. 185: dpidp-bv TWF.
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soc. Because you are the most powerful and wisest of men in these matters ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Are you, then, merely wisest and most powerful, or are you also best in those matters in which you are most powerful and wisest, namely calculations ?
hipp. Best also, to be sure, Socrates.
soc. Then you would have the greatest power to tell the truth about these things, would you not ?
hipp. I think so.
soc. But what of falsehoods about these same things ? And please answer this with the same splendid frankness as my previous questions, Hippias. If some one were to ask you how much three times seven hundred is, would yo.u have the most power to tell falsehoods and always uniformly to say false things about these matters, if you wished to tell falsehoods and never to reply truly ; or would he who is ignorant of calculations have more power to tell falsehoods than you, if you wished to do so ? Or would the ignorant man often, when he wished to tell falsehoods, involuntarily tell the truth, if it so happened, because he did not know, whereas you, the wise man, if you wished to tell falsehoods, would tell them always and uniformly ?
hipp. Yes, it is as you say.
soc. Is the false man, then, false about other things, but not about number, and would he not tell falsehoods when dealing with number ?
hipp. He is false about number also, by Zeus.
soc. Shall we, then, assume this also, that there is such a person as a man who is false about calculation and number ?
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in. Nai.
2X1. Tt? ovv dv cur) ovros; ov%l 8ec wrapyecv aura),1 * 3 4 evrrep pceXXec i/jev&rjs eaeadac, cos av dprc copcoXdyecs, dvvardv eivai i/jev8ea6ac; 6 ydp adv-va/ros ipevoeGvat,, €L p.epvTjcraL, vtto gov eAeyero otl OVK dv TTOre iffevdTjS yCVOVTO.
in. ’AAAa pcepcvTjpcac, Kal eXe^T) ovrcos.
2n. Ovkovv dprc e<f>dvT)s av dvvardrraros cov i/jevdeaOac Trepl Xoycap>&v*;
in. Nat, eXeydr] ye roc Kal rovro.
c 2X1. TAp* ovv Kal Svvarcoraros ei dX^Orj Xeyecv Trepl Xoycapccdv ;
in. flaw ye.
2X1. Ovkovv o avros i/fev&f] Kal dXrjOrj Xeyecv Trepl Xoycapccov dvvarcdraros .8 ovros 8’ earlv 6 ay adds Trepl rovrcov, d XoycarcKos.
in. Nai.
2X1. Tts ovv i/jcv&yjs Trepl Xoycapcdv* ycyverac, co LTTTTca, aAAos 7) o ayauos; o avros yap Kac Swards' ovros 8e /cai dX^Otfs.
in. Qacverac.
2X1. 'Opas ovv, orc 6 avros ibev&qs re Kal aX7)6Xs irepc rovrcov, Kac ovoev apcecvcov o aA7]U7]s rov ibevdovs; d avros ydp dr)Trov earl Kal ovk evavrcco-
D9f	<7	\	9/	9f
TO/ia tXeL> (VCMTCp GV CpOV apTL.
in. Ov <f>acverac evravOd ye.
2X1. BovAei ovv aKe^copceda Kal dXXoOc; in. Ei6 ye av ftovXec.
1 airy F: aiirov TWf.
8 Xoyi<rfj.a>v corr. Coisl.: Xoyta-fiop TWF.
3 SvparuraTos F: Svvarbs TWf.
4 Xoytcr/j.bv F: Xoytajuwy TW.
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hipp. Yes.
soc. Now who would that man be ? Must he not, as you just now agreed, have power to tell falsehoods, if he is to be false ? For it was said by you, if you recollect, that he who has not the power to tell falsehoods would never be false.
hipp. Yes, I recollect, that was said.
soc. And just now you were found to have most power to tell falsehoods about calculations, were you not ?
hipp. Yes, that also was said.
soc. Have you, then, also most power to tell the truth about calculations ?
hipp. Certainly.
soc. Then the same man has most power to speak both falsehood and truth about calculations ; and this man is the one who is good in respect to them, namely the calculator.
hipp. Yes.
soc. Who, then, becomes false in respect to calculation, Hippias, other than the good man ? For the same man is also powerful; and he is also true.
hipp. So it appears.
soc. You see, then, that the same man is both false and true in respect to these matters, and the true is in no wise better than the false ? For he is indeed the same man, and the two are not utter opposites, as you thought just now.
hipp. Apparently not, at least in this field.
soc. Shall we, then, investigate elsewhere ?
hipp. If you like
5 6 avrbs F: ofrros TW.
8 et Bekker: el aXXws TWF.
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9. sn. Ovkovv Kai yecopierplas e/^Treipos ei;
in. "Eyoiye.
sn. li ovv; ov Kai, ev yecopierpia ovnos eyei- o avrds Swandraros i/sevSeaOai Kal dXrjOij Xeyeiv ire pl rcov Siaypap,p,drcov, 6 yecoperpucds;
in. Nai.
Sfl. Ilepi ravra ovv dyaOos aXXos ns r/ ovros; E in. Ovk aXXos.
2B. Ovkovv 6 dyaOos Kal crowds yecopierprjs Swarcdrards ye dp,<f>6repa; Kal eiTrep ns aXXos i/jev&rjs rrepl Siaypdpp,ara, ovros av eiy, 6 dyaOos; ovros ydp Swards, o Se kokos dSvvaros i/jcv-SeaOar ajare ovk dv yevoiro i/jevSrjs 6 p,T] Swdpievos i/sevSeaOai, cos cdp.oXdy'qr ai.
in. "Eort ravra. .
Sn. "Eri roivw Kal rdv rpirov emaKei/jidpieOa, rdv dorpovdpLov’ rjs ad av rexvrjs en p,aXXov erriar^ 368 /xcop oiei eivai 7] rcov epbirpoaOev y ydp, a> *Lnrria;
in. Nat.
Sn. Ovkovv Kal ev aarpovopila ravra ravra1 eanv ;
in. Eikos1 ye, <3 ^dcoKpares•
2fl. Kai ev darpovopiia dpa evrep ns Kal aXXos ilievStfs, d dyaOos darpovdpios ipevdTjs earai, 6 Swards i/jevSeadai. ov ydp 6 ye aSwaros' dpiaOrjs ydp.
in. Waiverai ovnos.
Sn. *0 avrds dpa Kal ev darpovopla aX^Oyjs re Kai ifjevSrjs earai.
in. "EoiKev.
10, 2n. "I0i Stf, co TTTTria, dveSr/v ovrcoai em-
1 raura ravra Tf: raura WF.
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soc. Well, then, are you expert in geometry also ? hipp. I am.
soc. Well, has not the same man most power to speak falsehood and truth about geometry, namely the geometrician ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. In respect to that, then, is any other good than he ?
hipp. No, no other.
soc. The good and wise geometrician, then, has the most power in both respects, has he not ? And if anyone is false in respect to diagrams, it would be this man, the good geometrician ? For he has the power, and the bad one was powerless, to speak falsehood ; so that he who has no power to speak falsehood would not become-false, as has been agreed.
hipp. That is true.
soc. Let us, then, investigate also the third man, the astronomer, whose art you think you know even better than those of the previous ones ; do you not, Hippias ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Are not the same things true in astronomy also ?
hipp. Probably, Socrates.
soc. Then in astronomy also, if anyone is false, the good astronomer will be false, he who has power to speak falsehood. For he who has not power will not; for he is ignorant.
hipp. So it appears.
soc. The same man, then, in astronomy will be true and false.
hipp. So it seems.
soc. Come now, Hippias, consider generally in
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B aKeipac Kara, Traadov tcov eTrcarypcdov, ec ttov earcv aMwj eyov rj ovr cos- Travrcos oe TrAecaras re^vas Trdvrcov ao^cdraros et dvOpcoTrcov, a)? eyco rrore aov T]KOVov p,eyaXavyovp,evov, ttoXXtjv aoc/>cav Kal £17-Xcott]V aavrov 8cegcdvros ev dyopa errl rats rpatre-£acs. ec/rnada 8e achcKeaBac rrore els ’OAv/Z7nav a
•p	X X	tf	if	U
evyes Trepc ro acopca airavra aavrov epya e^cov Trpdorov pcev 8aKrvXcov—evrevOev ydp T]PXOV—ov C etxes aavrov e^eiv epyov, cos eTrcardpcevos 8aKrv-
Xcovs yXv</>ecv, Kal dXXrjv ac/)payt8a adv epyov, Kal arXeyy 18a1 Kal XrjKvdov, a avros r]pydaa>’ eirecra VTTo8T]para a ccx^s ecfiTjada avros aKvroropvfjaac, Kal rd Ipcdrcov vc^Yjvac Kal rov xcrcovlaKov Kal o ye Traacv e8ogev drorrcorarov Kal aoc/tlas TrXelarrjs eTTc8ecypca, eirafti] Trjv ^cov'qv ec/yrjaOa rov xira)~ vcaKov, i]v ccx^s, eivai pcev ocat, ac LlepacKai, rcov TToXvreXcov, ravrTjv 8e avros TrXe^ac’ rrpds 8e rov-rocs TTOVYjpcara excvv eXBetv, Kal ctty) Kal rpay<p8cas Kal dbdvpdpflovs, Kal KaraXoya8rjV ttoXXovs Xdyovs D /cat Travro8airovs avyKecpcevovs' Kal irepl rcov rex~ veov OTj cov apn eyco eAeyov cTTtarypcov acpbKe-aBac 8ba</>epdvrcos rcov dXXcov, Kal rrepl pvOpcdov Kal appbovccov Kab ypapcpcarcov opvoriyros, Kac aAAa erb Ttpds rovrobs ttovv ttoXXcl, cos eyco 8okco pbvrjpbo-vevebv Kalrob rd ye pcv'qpbovbKov eTreXaddpbTjv aov, cos eobKe, rexyr/pca, ev co av obeb Aap/nporaros ecvac E otpcac Kal aAAa TrdpbTroXXa eTrcXeXrjaOac. aAA’ d-rrep eycb Xeyco, Kal els rds aavrov rexyas fiXei/ras —CKaval 8e—Kal els rds rcov dXXcov elrre pcoc, eav ttov evpTjs €K rcov copboXoyTjpbevcov epcoc re Kal aoc,
1	(TT^eyylSa Wt: aXeyylSa T: (TTeyylSa F.
3 eTriffTTjiJbwv f: iirtffT'rip.'qv F : iTriffTrip.u>v TW.
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this way concerning all the sciences, whether this is the case, or not. Certainly you are the wisest of men in the greatest number of arts, as I once heard you boast, recounting your great and enviable wisdom in the market-place at the tables of the money-changers. You said that once, when you went to Olympia, everything you had on your person was your own work; first the ring—for you began with that—which you had was your own work, showing that you knew how to engrave rings, and another seal was your work, and a strigil and an oil-flask were your works ; then you said that you yourself had made the sandals you had on, and had woven your cloak and tunic ; and, what seemed to every one most unusual and proof of the most wisdom, was when you said that the girdle you wore about your tunic was like the Persian girdles of the costliest kind, and that you had made it yourself. And in addition you said that you brought with you poems, both epics and tragedies and dithyrambs, and many writings of all sorts composed in prose ; and that you were there excelling all others in knowledge of the arts of which I was speaking just now, and of the correctness of rhythms and harmonies and letters, and many other things besides, as I seem to remember; and yet I forgot your art of memory, as it seems, in which you think you are most brilliant; and I fancy I have forgotten a great many other things. But, as I say, look both at your own arts—and there are plenty of them—and at those of others, and tell me if you find, in accordance with the agreements you and I have reached, any point where
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orrov eoTbv o uev aXy'/Orjs, o 8e i/revdrfs, yujpl? Kal OVX ° avTos; ev Tj'TWL flovXeb oo(f>la tovto OKeipab 369 rj Travovpytq, rj otlovv yalpebs dvopbarcov aAA’ ovy evpTJOebS, CD eTObpe’ OV ydp eOTbV CTTcl OV €L7T€.
11. in. AAA ovk e^cD, cd ScD/cpares1, vvv ye OUTCDS.
, 2/1. 0v3e ye egebs, cos eycb otpbab’ el 8’ eycb aXrjdrj AeycD, p,ep,vT)oab o 'qpbbv ovpbftalveb ck tov X6yOV, d) T7T77ta.
in. Ov rravv tc evvocb, d) 'UcoKpares, o Xeyets*
SA. Nwt ydp locos ov xpfj1 rd> pbvrjpbovbKcp Teyvp-p,aTb’ drjXov ydp otc ovk olcb 3e?v aAA’ eycb oe vttop>v~povt. ocoOa oTb tov pbev ’AybXXea etf)rjo0a B aXirjOrj eivab, tov de Odvooea i/jevdfj Kal TToXvTpoTrov;
in. Nat.
2n. Nw ovp aLodavec otc dvaTrecfiavTab 6 avTos a>v ifjevdrjs re /cat aXrjO^, cbore el ipevdTjs 6 ’OSucr-oevs TjV, Kal aX^Or/s ylyveTab, Kal el aXirjOrjs 6 A-XbXXevs, Kal i/tevd^s, Kal ov dbd(/>opob aXX-^Xoov ol dvdpes ov3’ evavTboc, aAA’ dpbOLOb;
in. Q ScD/cpares1, aei ov Tbvas tolovtovs TrXeKebs Xoyov?, Kab aTToXap.^avcvv o dv rj dvoyepeoraTov tjv Xoyov, tovtov eyeb /card opbbKpdv e^aTTTopbevo?, 0 Kab ovy oX(p dya>vb^€b tcv TtpaypuaTb rrepl otov dv 6 Xoyos rj’ erreb Kab vvv, edv ^ovXp, errl rroXXcov T€Kp/r]pbO)v arrodeb^o) oob LKavcp Xdycp ^(dpbTjpov AycXXea ireTTObriKevab dpbelva) ^Odvooeoos Kal d-i/revdrj, tov de doXepov Te Kal rroXXd ipevdopbevov Kal yebpo) AybXXecos. €b de flovXeb, ov av dvTbrrapd-
1 XPV t: xpi) TF: XPU W.
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one man is true and another false, where they are separate and not the same. Look for this in any branch whatsoever of wisdom or shrewdness or whatever you choose to call it; but you will not find it, my friend, for it does not exist; just tell me.
hipp. But I cannot, Socrates, at least, not now offhand.
soc. And you never will be able to tell me, I fancy ; but if what I say is true, Hippias, you remember what results from our argument.
hipp. I do not at all understand what you mean, Socrates.
soc. No, for perhaps you are not using your art of memory ; for you evidently think it is not necessary ; but I will remind you. Do you remember that you said that Achilles was true and Odysseus was false and wily ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Do you now, then, perceive that the same man has been found to be false and true, so that if Odysseus was false, he becomes also true, and if Achilles was true, he becomes also false, and the two men are not different from one another, nor opposites, but alike ?
hipp. Socrates, you are always making intricate arguments of this sort, and, picking out the most difficult part of the argument, you stick to it in detail, and you do not discuss the whole subject with which the argument deals ; for now, if you like, I will prove to you by satisfactory argument based on many pieces of evidence, that Homer made Achilles better than Odysseus and free from falsehood, and Odysseus crafty and a teller of many falsehoods and inferior to Achilles. And, if you
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^aAAe Xoyov rrapd Xoyov, oj$ 6 erepos dpcLvatv etrrt* Kai, paXXov elaovraL ovtol, dirdrepos ape Lvov XeyeL. D 12. sn. 'Erma, eyd) tol ovk ap^LaPyrd) py
ovyL ere elvaL aorfxdrepov y epe’ dXX* del ela)0a, eTrcL^av ti? Xeyy tl, TrpoaeyeLV tov vovv, dXXoos tc KaL eiT€L$av poL doKy ao</)ds elvaL 6 Xeyoov, Kai errL0vpd>v padeLV d tl XeyeL dLairuvOdvopaL Kal eTTavacTKOiraj Kal avp/Biftd^a) ra Xeyopeva, Iva pa0a)' edv 8e (f>avXo$ doKy poL elvaL d Xeycov, ovtc erravepcord) ovtc poL peXeL cbv XeyeL. Kal yvd>-/	Cl 9|	9	\ f s*	f\	O
crcL TovTcp ovs av eya) yyajpaL aotpovs eLvaL’ evpyaeis yap pe XLrrapy dvra rrepl rd Xeyopeva vrrd E tovtov Kal rrvvOavdpevov Trap* avrov, Iva padcov tl d)(/>eXy3aj. errei Kal vvv evvevdyKa aov Xeyovros, otl ev tols erreaLv ots av dprL eXeyes, evdeLKvdpevos tov ’A^iAAea cls rov 'Odvaaea XeyeLV cos dXa^dva ovra, drorrov poL Sokcl elvaL, el av aXydy XeyeLS, 370 otl 6 pev 3O8vaaevs ovdapov r^alveraL t/revaapevos, o rroXvrporros, 6 de ’A^iAAeu? rroXvTpoTros tls cfraLveraL Kara tov adv Xoyov ’ if/evderaL yovv. irpoeLTTOJv ydp ravra ra erry, arrep Kal av elrres dprL,
€X@P°$ Y&P P>ol kclvos dpcds *Ai3ao rrvXyaLV,
ds X erepov pev KevOy evl c/jpealv, aXXo 3e elrry, B dXlyov varepov XeyeL dos ovr* dv dvaireLately vrrd rov 'Odvaaeivs re Kal rov ’A.yapepvovos ovre pevoL rd rrapdrrav ev ry ^pota, aAA’
avpLOv tpd AlI pegas, (fayal, Kal rraaL OeoLaLV, vyyaas ed vyas, erryv aXade rrpoepvaaco, oibeaL, al k eOeXyaOa Kai al Kev tol rd pepyXy, ypL pdX <^jXXyarrovrov err* lyOvdevra rrXeovaas 450
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like, do you oppose argument to argument, maintaining that the other is better; and these gentlemen here will determine which of us speaks better.
soc. Hippias, I do not doubt that you are wiser than I; but it is always my custom to pay attention when anyone is speaking, especially when the speaker seems to me to be wise ; and because I desire to learn what he means, I question him thoroughly and examine and compare the things he says, in order that I may learn. But if the speaker seems to me to be worthless, I neither ask questions nor care what he says. And by this you will recognize whom I regard as wise ; for you will find me persistently asking such a man questions about what he says, in order that I may profit by learning something. And so now I noticed when you were speaking, that in the lines which you repeated just now to show that Achilles speaks to Odysseus as to a deceiver, it seems to me very strange, if what you say is true, that Odysseus the wily is nowhere found to have spoken falsely, but Achilles is found to be a wily sort of person, according to your argument; at any rate, he speaks falsely. For he begins by speaking these lines which you just quoted : “ For hateful to me as the gates of Hades is he who hides one thing in his heart and says another,” and a little later says that he would not be persuaded by Odysseus and Agamemnon and would not stay at Troy at all, but, he says—
To-morrow, after sacrificing to Zeus and all the gods, I will load my ships well and drag them into the sea ; then you shall see, if you like and if it interests you, early in the morning my ships sailing the fishy Hellespont and 451
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C vfjas qua?, ev 8* dvdpas epeacrepievai piepiaidras' ei 8e Kev evirXotrjv dorr) kXvtos ’l&vvocrlyaios, ijpiarl Kev rpirdrip <&0lt)v epiflajXov iKoipiYjv.
ere oe Trporepov TOVTUW irpos tov Ixyap^pwova XoidopOVpiCVOS €17T€'
VVV 8* eipii i&OiTjvd*, erreirj ttoXv Xcoidv1 2 €OTW 5 CO >/	\	X	7	1	>	3.A
OLKCLO L/JL€V OVV VTJVOL KOpOWLOW, OVO€ O OCO)
D evffad* dripios ed)v d(f>evos Kal ttXovtov d^v^eiv.
ravra eiTrdjv rare piev evavrlov rfjs err par ids c /	2	' O''	'	' r	«	« z
airacrris, rore oe rrpos rovs eavrov eraipovs ovdapiov (fraiverai ovre irapacrKevarydpievos ovr’ eiriyeipriaas KadeXKeiv rds vavs a>s dTroirXevarov-pievos oiKaSe, aAAa Trdvv yevvaicos oXiycopcov rov rdXrjOr) Xeyeiv. eyd) piev ovv, dj ^Imrla, Kal e^ dpyrjs ere 'qpdpiTjv arropedv dirdrepos rovroiv rotv E dvdpoiv dp,etva)v TTeiroiTjrai rip TroiTjr'fl, Kal Tjyov-aevos aptf[>orepa) aplarco eivai koI dvoKptrov otto-repos ap,€ivct)v eirj Kai Trepl ipevoovs Kai aArjUeias Kal rrjs dXXrjs dperfjs' dp^orepa) ydp Kal Kara rovro TrapaTrX'qaia) eordv.
13. in. Ov ydp KaXids crKOTreis, dj Hd)Kpares. a p,ev ydp 6 ’AyiXXevs ifrevSerai, ovk e^ eTriflovXfjs if>alverai i/tevdopievos aAA’ aKivv, did rrjv crvp,(/)opdv rTjv rov urparoTredov dvayKaodels Karapieivai Kal ftoyOijcrar a de 6 ’Odvcrcrevs, eKtvv re Kal e^ empovArjs-
Sfl. ’EfaTraTa? pie, d) (fdXrare 'IvriTia, Kal avros rov ’OSvaaea piipiei.
1 \wibv TW: Xw6iz F: Qeprepov mss. of Homer.
2 aTraai/s F: Trcunys TW»
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my men eagerly rowing in them ; and if the glorious Earthshaker should grant me a fair voyage, on the third day I should come to fertile Phthia.1
And even before that, when he was reviling Agamemnon, he said :
And now I shall go to Phthia, since it is far better to go home with my beaked ships, and I do not intend to stay here without honour, and heap up wealth and riches for you.2
After he has said these things, at one time in the presence of the whole army and at another before his own comrades, he is nowhere found to have either prepared or attempted to drag down his ships to sail home, but he shows quite superb disregard of truth-speaking. Now I, Hippias, asked my question in the first place because I was perplexed as to which of the two men is represented as better by the poet, and because I thought both were very good, and it was hard to decide which was better, both in regard to falsehood and truth and to virtue in general; for both are similar in this matter.
hipp. That is because you do not look at it aright, Socrates. For the falsehoods that Achilles utters, he utters evidently not by design, but against his will, since he is forced by the misfortune of the army to remain and give assistance ; but Odysseus utters his falsehoods voluntarily and by design.
soc. You are deceiving me, beloved Hippias, and are yourself imitating Odysseus.
1 Iliad ix. 357 ff.
2 Ibid. i. 169 ff.
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371 in. Ov8ap,cos, c3 Sco/cpar^?’ Aeyeis 3^ ri Kal irpos rl;
2X1. 'Ori ovk eg eirbflovXrjs </>i]S rov ’A^tAAea i[iev8eo3acs 6s r/v ovrco yorjs Kal eirlflovXos irpos rrj dXa^ovela,1 cbs ireirol'rjKev ''Opvqpos, ware Kal rov O8vaaecos roaovrov f^alverac cfipovecv irXeov irpos rd pa3lcos XavBdvecv avrov aXat,ovev6p,evos, d)are evavnov avrov avras eavrep erdXpba evavrta Xeyew Kal eXavdavev rov y08vaaea’ ov8ev yovv (f>alverai B ecircbv irpos avrov cos aladavdpbevos avrov i/rev-8op,evov 6 ’Odvaaevs.
in. Iloia 81) ravra Xeyeis, co ^coKpares;
2n. Ovk otaOa orc Xeycov varepov r/ cos2 irpos rov O8va<rea ecfrq ap,a rfi ijob diroirXevaecadac, irpos rov AXavra ovk av cfrrjcrlv diroirXevae'iaBai,, aAAa. aAAa Aeyet;
in. IIov 8ri;
Sn. ’Ev ois Xeyec
ov ydp irplv iroXep,oco p.eSricrop.at, atp,aroevros, C irplv y^ vlov HpidpLoco datefapovos, 'l&Kropa 8covt
M.vpp,i86vcov eirl re KXcalas Kal vrjas LKeaBac Krewovr ’Apyelovs, Kara re c/)XegaL3 irvpl vrjas' ap,c()l 8e p,w* rfj ip,fj kXcoli] Kal vtjl p,eXalvi) l&KTopa Kal pepLacdra p>dyr]s ax^aeadac otco.
av 8r) ovv, cb 'Iirirla, irorepov ovreos eir(,Xijap,ova D otei, ecvac rdv rijs Oerb86s re Kal viro rov aocftcorarov
Xelpcovos ireirab8evp,evov, edare dXlyov irpdrepov
Xob8opovvra tovs dXa^ovas rfj eaxdrrj Xob8oplq
1 ry dXa^ovelg. Bekker: tt]v dXa^ovdw TWF.
2	a>$ WF: ttws T.
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hipp. Not at all, Socrates. What do you mean and to what do you refer ?
soc. That you say Achilles did not speak falsely by design, he who was not only a deceiver, but was also such a cheat and plotter, as Homer has represented him, that he is seen to be so much more clever than Odysseus in deceiving him unnoticed without difficulty, that he dared to contradict himself in his presence, and Odysseus did not notice it; at any rate Odysseus does not appear to have said anything to him which indicates that he noticed his falsehood.
hipp. What is this that you say, Socrates ?
soc. Don’t you know that after he said to Odysseus that he was going to sail away at daybreak, in speaking to Ajax he does not repeat that he is going to sail away, but says something different ?
hipp. Where, pray r
soc. Where he says :
For I shall not be mindful of bloody war until warlike Priam’s son, the glorious Hector, shall reach the tents and ships of the Myrmidons through slaughter of Argives and shall burn the ships with fire. But at my tent and my black ship I think Hector, though eager for battle, will come to a halt.1
Now, Hippias, do you think the son of Thetis and pupil of the most wise Cheiron was so forgetful, that, although a little earlier he had reviled deceivers in the most extreme terms, he himself immediately
1 Iliad, ix. 360 ff.
3 /card re </>X^£ai TWf (but <r/iv above, W): /car^Xe£e F J •card re a/wl-ai S and vulg. of Homer.
* /juv TW: jjfy F : roi mss. of Homer.
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avrov Trapayprjpa irpos pev rov ’OSvacrea (f>dvai aTroTrXevaeLadaL, Ttpos Se rov A’lavra pevelv,1 aAA’ ovk eTTLflovXevovrd re Kal Tjyovpevov apyaiov eivai rov 'Odvcraea Kal avrov avrep rovrcp rep reyva^cLV re kol iftevdeoOaL TtepLeorecrdaL;
14.	in. Ovkovv epoLye Sokol, a> 'Ejcok pares' aAAa E Kal avrd ravra vtto evvolas2 dvaireboOels Trpds tov Alavra aAAa elrrev r] Trpds tov ’OSuao’ea' d Se ’OSvacreus1 a re dXrjdrj XeyeL, eTtLftovXevcras del Aeyet, Kal octa i/fevderab, ddaavroos.
Sfl. 'Apelvcov dp' eerriv, dos eoiKev, 6 'OSvoaevs * AycXXecos.
in. "H/ctorra ye St^ttov, a> Yiookpares-
— _	'T'' z ’	»	»J /	t	t r
2S£L	It	oe; ovk	apn	eepavYjaav	ol	eKovres
i/tevSdpevoL fteXrlovs rj ol aKovres;
in. Kat ttcos dv, ai ^doKpares, ol eKovres ddbKovv-372 res Kal eKovres erTLflovXevaavres Kal KaKa epyaerd-pevoL fdeXrlovs dv elev tcov aKovrcov, ols ttoXXt] Sokol avyyveopp elvaL, eav pr) eldcos tls ddLK^ur] i/jevorjraL r/ dXXo tl3 kokov ttoltjctti; Kal ol vopoi drjTTov ttoXv yaXeTtdorepol eloc tols eKovuL KaKa epyal^opevoLs kol ipevoopevoLS rj roLS okovolv.
15.	sn. 'Opas, co elTTTrla, otl eyco dXTjdrj Xeyoo, B Aeyaiv cos XLTrapY)S elpL Trpds Tas epooTrjaeLS tcov I ~	. x $	/ « z >z
crotpoov; kol KLVowevoo ev povov eyeLV rovro ayauov, rdXXa eyoov irdvv ye </>avXa' ra>v pev yap Trpay-pdrov rj eyeL eo<f)aXpaL, Kal ovk old' otty] earl. rcKpr/pLOv Se poL tovtov Ikovov, otl eTrcL^dv avy-
1	p,€V€lV TWF.
2	evvolas F : eirrjdelas TWf.	3 rl WF ; om. T.
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said to Odysseus that he was going to sail away and to Ajax that he was going to stay, and was not acting by design and in the belief that Odysseus was behind the times and that he himself would get the better of him in just this matter of contrivance and falsehood ?
hipp. No, I do not agree, Socrates ; but in this case also Achilles was induced by the goodness of his heart to say to Ajax something different from what he had said to Odysseus ; whereas Odysseus, when he speaks the truth always speaks with design, and when he speaks falsehood likewise.
soc. Then Odysseus, as it seems, is better than Achilles.
hipp. Not in the least, Socrates.
soc. How is that ? Were not those who utter falsehoods voluntarily found to be better than those who do so involuntarily ?
hipp. And how, Socrates, could those who voluntarily do wrong and voluntarily and designedly do harm be better than those who do so involuntarily ? And there seems to be good reason to forgive a man who unwittingly does wrong or speaks falsehood or does any other evil. And the laws surely are much more severe towards those who do evil and tell falsehoods voluntarily, than towards those who do so involuntarily.
soc. Do you see, Hippias, that I speak the truth when I say that I am persistent in questioning wise men ? And this is probably the only good thing about me, as I am otherwise quite worthless ; for I am all wrong about facts, and do not know the truth about them. And it is to me sufficient proof of the truth of this, that when I come into contact
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yevcopal tco vpcbv rcov evboKLpovvTcov em croc/iLa Kal ols ol "EAA^ves TtdvTes papTvpes clcl rrjs ooc^Las, </>alvopaL ov8ev elbcbs’ ovbev ydp poL boKet tcov C avrcov Kal VpLV, cos erros €L7T€LV’ KaLTOL TL pCL^OV
dpa0las TCKp.'qpLov T] eTreiSav tls ctoc^ols dvbpdcn bca^epyraL; ev 8e tovto 0avpdcjLov eyco dyaOdv, o pe acb^eL’ ov yap alayvvopaL pav0dvcov, aAAa 7rvv0dvopaL Kal epcoTcb Kal ydpLV ttoXXyjv eyco tco airoKpcvopevcp, Kal ovbeva ttcottotc aTreaTepr/aa ydpLTOs. ov yap ttcottotc egapvos eyevopYjv pa0cbv TL, epaVTOV TTOLOVpLCVOS TO pd0Tjpa €LVaL cbs evp7]pa’ aAA’ eyKcopLLa^co tov bcbd^avTa pe cbs oocfibv bvTa, djrocfraLVCov a epa0ov Trap* avTov. Kal bp Kal vvv D a crv XeyeLS ovy dpLoXoya) cjol, aAAa 8ia^epo/x-at
Trdvv acfjdbpa’ Kal tovt* ev o!8a otl 81’ e/xe ylyveTai, ff	f	f f ff	.
OTL TOLOVTOS €LpLL OLOCFTTep €LpLL, LVa pLTjOeV epLaVTOV p,€L^ov eLTTCO. epLol yap cfjalveTaL, cb TvrTr/a, ttov TovvavTLov Yj b crv XeyeLS’ ol pXaTTTOvTes tovs av0pcb7Tovs Kal dbLKovvTes Kal i/jevbopLevoL KaL egaTraTcbvTes Kal dpLapravovTes ckovtcs, aAAa ^lyj aKovTes, fteXTLovs etvaL 7] ol aKOVTes. evloTe pevTOL Kal TovvavTLov boKeL pLOL tovtcov k&I TrXavcbpaL irepl E ravra, bfjXov otl 8lo, to pr) elbevaL’ vvvl be ev ra) irapdvTL poL cbaTrep KaTTj^oXr] ‘7TepLeXr]Xv0e, Kal boKoval poL ol eKOVTCs egapapTavovTes TTepl TL PcXtlovs etvaL tcov okovtcov. abrLcbpaL 8e rov vvv rrapovTos 7Ta0Y]paros tovs epirpoarftev Xdyovs aLTLOVS etvaL, cboTe cf>aLve<i0aL vvv ev tco irapdvTL tovs aKovTas tovtcov e/caara iroLovvTas TrovrjpoTepovs
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with one of you who are famous for wisdom, and to whose wisdom all the Greeks bear witness, I am found to know nothing ; for there is hardly a single thing about which you and I have the same opinion ; and yet what greater proof of ignorance is there than when one disagrees with a wise man ? But I have this one remarkable good quality, which is my salvation ; for I am not afraid to learn, but I inquire and ask questions and am very grateful to him who answers, and I never failed in gratitude to anyone ; for when I have learned anything I have never denied it, pretending that the information was a discovery of my own ; but I praise the wisdom of him who instructed me and proclaim what I learned from him. And so now I do not agree with what you say, but disagree very strongly ; and I know very well that this is my own fault, because I am the sort of man I am—not to give myself any greater title. For my opinion, Hippias, is the exact opposite of what you say ; I think that those who injure people and do wrong and speak falsehood and cheat and err voluntarily, not involuntarily, are better than those who do so involuntarily. Sometimes, however, the opposite of this seems to me to be the case, and I am all astray about these matters, evidently because I am ignorant; but now at the present moment a sort of paroxysm of my disease has come upon me, and those who err in respect to anything voluntarily appear to me better than those who err involuntarily. And I lay the blame for my present condition upon our previous argument, which causes those who do any of these things involuntarily to appear to me at this moment worse than those who do them volun-
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rovs eKovras. oru ovv xdptcrat, Kal py </)0ovyarys lacraerOaL ryv ifrvxyv pov ttoXv ydp tol pet^dv pe ayaddv epyaaeL dpaOlas travcras ryv i/rvyyv y vdcrov 373 to oajpa. paKpdv pev ovv Xoyov el OeXeLs XeyeLV, TrpoXeyoo ool otl ovk dv pe IderaLO—ov ydp dv aKoXovOyeraipL—d>O7rep de dprL el OeXeLs poL am)-KplveadaL, Trdvv dvyaeLs, otpaL de ovd* avrov ae flXa/SycrecrOaL. dLKalajs 8’ dv Kal ere irapaKaXocyv, d) Tral ’ArrrjpdvTov erv ydp pe errypas1 'A/mrla dca-XeyecrOaL' Kal vvv, eav py poL edeXy 'Imrcas d-rro-KplveodaL deov avrov VTrep* epov.
ey. ’AAA’, d) Hjd)Kpares, otpaL ovdev deycreerdaL B ‘Ifmav rys yperepas deyaecos’ ov ydp roLavra avTcp eerrl rd TrpoeLpypeva, aAA’ otl ovdevds dv (favyoL dvdpds epd)ryaLV. y ydp, <3 TTTTrta; ov ravra yv a eXeyes;
in. "Eytoye* aAAa ^(VKpdrys, d) J&vdLKe, del raparreL ev tols AoyoLs KaL eoLKev ajerTrep KaKovp-yovvTL.
’Q fleXrLcrre ^TTTrla, ovtl eKaw ye ravra *	\	*•*	J \	\	\ Qk X	\
eya> TTOLOJ—crocpos yap av y kol oclvos Kara rov crov Xoyov—aAAa aKO)v, dore poL crvyyvdipyv yap av dew, os dv KaKovpyy okojv, avyyvcvpyv ex^LV.
0 et. Kat pydapais ye, <3 'IrrTTLa, dXXajs ttolcl, aAAa Kal ypa>v eveKa Kal rd)v TrpoeLpypevcov ctol Aoyarv arroKpLVov a av ere epoora ZiOiKparys.
in. AAA’ diroKpLvovpaL, crov ye deopevov. aAA’ epd)ra o tl flovXeL.
16.	sn. Kat pyv er^odpa ye eTrcOvpaj, d) ^Imrla.
1	tiTTjpas F: tinjpas T: farr/pas W.
2	virep F : rrepl TW.	F: TW.
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tarily. So please do me a favour and do not refuse to cure my soul; for you will be doing me much more good if you cure my soul of ignorance, than if you were to cure my body of disease. Now if you choose to deliver a long speech, I tell you beforehand that you would not cure me—for I could not follow you—but if you are willing to answer me, as you did just now, you will do me a great deal of good, and I think you yourself will not be injured, either. And I might fairly call upon you also, son of Apemantus, for help ; for you stirred me up to converse with Hippias ; so now, if Hippias is unwilling to answer me, ask him in my behalf to do so.
eud. Well, Socrates, I imagine Hippias will need no asking from us ; for that is not what he announced; he announced that he would not avoid the questioning of any man. How is that, Hippias ? Is not that what you said ?
hipp. Yes, I did; but Socrates, Eudicus, always makes confusion in arguments, and seems to want to make trouble.
soc. Most excellent Hippias, I do not do these voluntarily at all—for then I should be wise and clever, according to you—but involuntarily, so forgive me ; for you say,1 too, that he who does evil involuntarily ought to be forgiven.
eud. And do not refuse, Hippias ; but for our sake, and also because of your previous announcements, answer any questions Socrates asks you.
hipp. Well, I will answer since you request it. Ask whatever questions you like.
soc. I certainly have a great desire, Hippias, to
1 See 372.
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dbacrKei/jacrdab to vvv 8ri Xeydpbevov, vroTepob ttotc *	/	e e /	e v	c	/
a/zeivovs, oi zkovtgs Y] ol okovtcs apbapTavovTes. OLpbOL OVV €771 TY)V (JKei/jbV OpOoTCLT* O.V (S8e eXOebV. dXX> aTTOKpivai,' KaXeis nva 8popbea ayaddv;
D in. ^Eycoye.
2X1. Kai kokov;
in. Nai.
2X1. Ovkovv dyaOos p»€V 6 ev Oecvv, KaKo$ 8e d KaKcos;
in. Nai.
2fi. Ovkovv 6 ftpadeojs Oecov KaK&s OeZ, d 8e ra^dtvs ev;
in. Nat.
2X1. ’Ey dpdpbq) p,ev dpa Kal rep Oclv rdyo? pbev ayaOdv, ftpa&VTrjs 8e kokov;
in. ’AAAa ri pbeXXeb;
Sil. Tldrepos oSv apbelvvov 8popbev$> 6 ckojv flpa-oecos Ueajv y o aKU>v;
in. *0 €KU)V.
^Ap’ o&v ov vrobebv Tb ecrri to 6ecv;
in. Iloieip pbev o3v.
E Sfl. Ei 8e TTObebV, ov Kal epyd^etrOal re;
m. Nai.
Sfl. *0 KaKcos dpa Oecov kokov Kal alcrxpdv ev 8pdpb<p rovro epyd^eTab;
in. Ka/cov* Tro)? ydp ov;
2X1. Ka/dos 3e Oeb d flpadecos Oecov;
in. Nai.
2X1. Ovkovv 6 pbev dyaOos Spopbevs eKOiV to KaKov tovto epyd^eTab Kal to ala^pov, d 8e kokos aKow;
in. "Eioucev ye.
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investigate what we are just at present talking about, namely which are better, those who err voluntarily or those who err involuntarily. Now I think the best way to go at the investigation is this. Just answer. Do you call some one a good runner ?
hipp. I do.
soc. And a bad one ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Now, he who runs well is a good runner, and he who runs badly a bad one ; is it not so ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Then does not he who runs slowly run badly, and he who runs fast run well ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. In a race, then, and in running, rapidity is a good thing, and slowness an evil.
hipp. Why, of course.
soc. Which, then, is the better runner, he who runs slowly voluntarily or he who does so involuntarily ?
hipp. He who does it voluntarily.
soc. Well, then, is not running doing something ? hipp. Yes, it is doing.
soc. And if doing, is it not also performing some act ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Then he who rims badly performs a bad and disgraceful act in a race ?
hipp. Yes, a bad act of course.
soc. But he runs badly who runs slowly ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Then the good runner performs this bad and disgraceful act voluntarily, and the bad runner involuntarily ?
hipp. So it seems.
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Sfl. ’Ev bpop,u> p,ev dpa irovTjporepos 6 aKcov KaKa epyat,6p,evos ?) o eKcov;
in. ’Ev 8 pop. co ye.
374 2X1. Ti 8’ ev TraXy; irorepos naXaiaTTjs apet-vo)v, 6 eKajv ttitttcov t) o aKcov;
in. *0 eKcov, co? eoiKev.1
2X1. Tiovrjporepov 8e Kal a'la^ov ev TrdXr} to iriirTew t) to KaTafldXXeiv ;
in. To 7TL7TT€LV.
2X1. Kac ev irdXr} dpa d eKobv rd novTjpd Kal alaypd epyat,dpevos /JeAricov TraAaicrr^? 7) 6 a/ccov.
in. "Eoi/cev.
2X1. Tc 8e ev tt} dXXrj TTaOT] TT} TOV ad)/JLaTO$ ypeta; ovx ° ^eAricov to crcopa Suvarai dpcfjoTepa epyd^ecrdab, Kal ra icr^upa /cai Ta dcrOevr}, Kal Ta B alcrxpa KaL Ka^' cocttc orav Kara to aa>p,a TTOVTjpa epya^TjTaL, e/ccbv epyd^eTai 6 /ScXtIcm to e c\ x	/
CTco/xa, o oe irovrjpoTepos a/ccov; »/-n	''2	' ' ’	'	"	,f
in. Eoi/cev /cat Ta Kara ttjv loxvv ovra>$ execv. 2n. Ti 8e /car’ evaxr)P,oa^vr)v>	ov tov
^cXtlovos ocopuaTOS eoriv eKovTos Ta alaxpd Kal TTovrjpd a^/xara cr^/xari^eiv, tov 8e TrovYjpoTepov aKovTos; r} ird>s aoi doKet;
in. Ovtco?.
2X1. Kai dax'QP'OGwy ^Pa V pev eKovcnos Trpds 0 dpeTYjs eariv, T} 8e axovoio? npos novrjpLas ad)p.aTos.
1 WS ^OLK€ F : ^OlKCV TW.
8 Kai rk TWF: om. edd.
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soc. In running, then, he who does bad acts involuntarily is worse than he who does them voluntarily ?
hipp. Yes, in running.
soc. And how is it in wrestling ? Which is the better wrestler, he who is thrown voluntarily, or involuntarily ?
hipp. He who is thrown voluntarily, as it seems.
soc. But is it worse and more disgraceful in a wrestling match to be thrown or to throw one’s opponent ?
hipp. To be thrown.
soc. In wrestling also, then, he who performs bad and disgraceful acts voluntarily is a better wrestler than he who performs them involuntarily.
hipp. So it seems.
soc. And how is it in every other bodily exercise ? Is not he who is the better man in respect to his body able to perform both kinds of acts, the strong and the weak, the disgraceful and the fine, so that whenever he performs bad acts of a bodily kind, he who is the better man in respect to his body does them voluntarily, but he who is worse does them involuntarily ?
hipp. That seems to be the case in matters of strength also.
soc. And how about grace, Hippias ? Does not the better body take ugly and bad postures voluntarily, and the worse body involuntarily ? Or what is your opinion ?
hipp. That is my opinion.
soc. Then ungracefulness when voluntary is associated with excellence of the body, but when involuntary with faultiness.
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in. Oatverai.
SW. Ti Se (/xovfjs nepb Xeyebs; norepav eivai /JeAnco, tt[v CKovcnajs aTraSovaav t/ ttjv aKovadais;
in. Tt]v eKovodcos.
SO.	XloyOyjporepav Se ttjv aKovcduis;
in. Nai.
2X2. Ae^aio S av norepov rayadd KeKr^jaOac rj to, KaKa;
in, Tayama.
2X2. IIoTepov ovv dv begaio trodas KCKTTjoOac eKOVCTbOiS yU)XaiV OVTOS T) d.KOVOLO)S i
in. ^Kovalais.
D 2X2. XcoAeia Se ttoSZov ov^i novrjpba Kal dayriao-crvvy cotIv;
in. Nai.
2X2. Ti Se; a/i^Aucoma ov 7rov7]pla odtOaXuaw;
m. Nai.
2X2. YIoTCpoVS OVV av flovXobO d</>0aXp,OVS KCKT'fj-aOai Kal TrorepoLs avvecvac; ol$ ckojv dv rc$ dp,-pXvdiTToi Kal Trapopcpr] rj ol$ aKmv;
in. Ois* €ko)v.
2X2. BeArico apa ^yrjuac rd)v aavrov ra ckovoIcos Trovrjpd epya^dpcva y rd aKovaiaJs;
in. Ta yovv roLavra.
2X2. Ovkovv navra, otov Kal a>ra Kal pivas Kal CFTopa Kai, Traaas ra$ aboOi^aebs> €b^ Xoyos awdycb, E Tas’ pev aKovrois KaKa epya^opevas aKrnrovs etvab 466
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hipp. Apparently.
soc. And what do you say about the voice ? Which do you say is the better ? That which sings out of tune voluntarily, or involuntarily ?
hipp. That which does it voluntarily.
soc. And that which does it involuntarily is the worse ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Would you choose to possess good or bad things ?
hipp. Good ones.
soc. Would you, then, choose to possess feet that limp voluntarily, or involuntarily ?
hipp. Voluntarily.
soc. But is not a limp faultiness and ungracefulness of the feet ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Well, is not dimness of sight faultiness of the eyes ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Which eyes, then, would you choose to possess and live with ? Those with which one would see dimly and incorrectly voluntarily, or involuntarily ?
hipp. Those with which one would do so voluntarily.
soc. Those parts, then, of yourself which voluntarily act badly you consider better than those which do so involuntarily ?
hipp. Yes ; that is, in matters of that sort.
soc. Well, then, one statement embraces all alike, such as ears and nose and mouth and all the senses —that those which act badly involuntarily are undesirable because they are bad, and those
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u>9 TTovYjpas ovcras, tols Se gkovcflcvs KTryras cos ay at) as ovcras.
in. "Ejuoiye 8okgl.
17. 2X1. Ti Se/ opyavcvv ttotgptvv /HgXtlcjdv yj KOLVOJVLa, OLS GKCOV TLS KaKCL Gpydt,GTaL 7} OLS aKCVV/ OLOV 7T7]8aXLOV, (b OKCOV KaKcbs TLS KvScOVVCTGL, 0 f\	? e /	/ r /	*
pGATLOV, 7j O) gkojv;
in. ‘ill GKCOV.
2X1. ^Ov kol to£ov (baavTcos Kal Xvpa Kal avXol Kal TaXXa gvpLTravTa;
m. >AX'q9rj XeyeLS.
375 sn. Tt Se; i/jvyrjv KGKTfjaOaL lttttov, rj gko>v tls KaKCOS LTTTTGVCTGL, apLGLVOV* fj 7j2 aKOJv ;
in. rHL €KCOV.
2X1. ’AjueiVcov apa .ggtlv.
in. Nai.
2X1. Tfj ap,GLVovL apa lttttov tcl Tfjs ^vyfjs epya TavTTjs ra Trovrjpa GKovaltvs av ttolol, tv 8g
/■*» Q 5	/	*'•
TYJS TTOVTjpaS aKOVOLUJS;
in. Raw ye.
2X1. Ovkovv koI kvvos Kal T(bv aXXcvv £(pa)v iravTcuv;
in. Nat.
2X1. Ti Se 8tf; dvOpcoTTov i/jv)(T)v GKTfjaBaL to^o-TOV apGLVOV4 GUTLV, TJTLS GKOVaLCOS ap,apTavGL TOV B CTKO7TOV, r^TLS aKOVCTLCOS J
in. c'Hti? GKOValcVS.
2X1. Ovkovv KaL5 avTy apLGLveov eis to^lktqv gotlv ; in. Nai'.
1	^e^vov f! &p-wov F: a/ielpwv TW. 2 y add. corr. Coisl.
3	T7] 8^ rf)3 irovT/jpas W: ry 8t rfs irovypias Tf: ry 8^ ry irovypa F.
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which do so voluntarily are desirable because they are good.
hipp. I think so.
soc. Well now, which instruments are better to have to do with, those with which a man does bad work voluntarily, or involuntarily ? For instance, is a rudder better with which a man will involuntarily steer badly, of one with which he will do so voluntarily ?
hipp. One with which he will do so voluntarily.
soc. And is not the same true of a bow and a lyre and flutes and all the rest ?
hipp. Quite true.
soc. Well now, would you choose to possess a horse of such spirit that you would ride him badly voluntarily, or involuntarily ?
hipp. Voluntarily.
soc. Then that spirit is better.
hipp. Yes.
soc. Then with the horse of better spirit one would do voluntarily the bad acts of that spirit, but with the one of worse spirit involuntarily ?
hipp. Certainly.
soc. And is not that true of a dog, and all other animals ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Well now, then, in the case of an archer is it better to possess the mind which voluntarily misses the mark, or that which does so involuntarilv ?
hipp. That which does so voluntarily.
soc. Then that is the better mind for the purpose of archery ?
hipp. Yes.
4	&/j.etpop F: d.fj.elvoi'os TW.
5 /cat F: om. TW.
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Sn. Kat	&Pa d-Kovalcvs dpaprdvovcra
Trovpporepa tj eKoveruos ;
in. ’Ev rogucfj ye.
2X1. Tt 8’ ev larpbKfj; ovyl tj eKovaa KUKa epya'Copevr] Trepl rd a co par a larpbKcorepa;
in. Nat.
Sil.	*Ap.etva>v apa avrjj ev ravTTj rfj reyvYj rrjs
in. ’Apelvaov.
sn. Tt' Se; 7] KLOapLCFTlKOJTepa Kal avXrjTbKCO-c repa Kal raAAa Trdvra rd Kara rab reyyas re Kal rag eTTiUTTipag, ov%l rj dpelvcov eKovaa rd KaKa epyd^erab Kal rd alaypa Kal egapaprdveb, rj de TTovrjporepa aKovcra;
in. Oat'verat.
SH. AAAa pry ttov rds ye rcov dodXcov ipvyds KeKTrjudac degatpeO’ dv paXXov ras eKovotais 7} ras aKovulms dpapravovcras re Kal KaKovpyovuas, d>s apeivovs ovcras els ravra.
in. Nat.
2n. Tt de; rrjv rjperepav avrcvv ov ftovXotpef)9 dv cos PeXrlorrjv eKrrjcrdaL;
m. Nat.
D SO. Ovkovv fteXruov earab, edv CKovaa KaKovp-yi) re Kab etapapravrp 7] eav aKovaa;
in. Aebvdv pevr dv elr], di ^d/Kpares, el ol eKovres dducovvres /SeXrlovs euovrab rj ol aKovres.
’AAAa pry (/)atvovraL2 ye ck rcov elpppevcat. in. Ovkovv epobye.
1	p/f] Schleiermacher: tarpits TWF.
2 <palvovrai F : <j>a.lvera.L TW.
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soc. Is, then, the mind also which errs involuntarily worse than that which errs voluntarily ?
hipp. Yes, in the case of archery.
soc. And how is it in the art of medicine ? Is not the mind which does harm to the patients’ bodies voluntarily the more scientific ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. In this art, then, this mind is better than the other.
hipp. It is better.
soc. Well now, the more musical, whether with lyre or with flute, and in everything else that concerns all the other arts and sciences—is not that mind better which voluntarily does bad and disgraceful things and commits errors, whereas that which does so involuntarily is worse ?
hipp. Apparently.
soc. And surely we should prefer to possess slaves of such minds that they voluntarily commit errors and do mischief, rather than such as do so involuntarily ; we should think them better fitted for their duties.
hipp. Yes.
soc. Well now, should we not wish to possess our own mind in the best possible condition ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Will it, then, be better if it does evil and errs voluntarily, or involuntarily ?
hipp. But it would be a terrible thing, Socrates, if those who do wrong voluntarily are to be better than those who do so involuntarily.
soc. But surely they appear, at least, to be so, from what has been said.
hipp. Not to me.
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18. sn. ’Eycb 8’ cppiqv, co 'Iifjtui, Kal vol </>a-~	*	/	e q	/	> \ a
vtjvcu. iraAw o aTTOKpwaL' 7] OLKaboauvT] ovyt tj £ /	//»	A 9	/	5	/ /	)
OVVa/MS Tl>$ CCJTLV 7] €7TL(JT7]p/Y] 7] a/JL(pOT€pa; 7] OVK dvdyKT] ev ye n rovrcov eivai ttjv diKaioavvTjv ;
in. Nai.1
SB. Ovkovv ei pev Swa/iis can rfjs i/jvyfjs diKaioavvT], T] dvvarcorepa	diKaiorepa earl;
fteXricov yap ttov Tjpiv ec/)dvT], co apicrre, T] roiavrTj. in.	yap.
sn. Ti 8’ et CTTianipT]; ovy rq ao(/>a)Tepa ^vyq 8iKaiorepa} T) 8e dpiadearepa abiKarrepa;
m. Nai.
2n. Ti 8’ ei dpicfjorepa; ovy rj dpicfforepas eyovcra, eTTiar'qpiTjv Kal Svvapiiv, SiKaiorepa, rj 8e dpiaOeorepa d^iKcorepa; ovy ovtcos dvdyKT] eyeiv;
in. Qaiverai.
Sfi. Ovkovv t] Swarcorepa koI cro</>coTepa avrr] dpielvcov ovaa ecf)dvT] Kal apn/jorepa piaXXov 8vvap,evr] TToieiv, Kal rd KaXd Kal rd aicrypa, Trepl Tracrav epyacdav ;
376 in. Nai.
Sfl. "Orav dpa rd aicrypd epyd^r/rai, eKovara epyd^erai did dvvap.iv Kal Teyvrpr ravra de diKaio-avvrjs (fralverai, t]toi dpc/jorepa t] rd erepov.
in. "l&oiKev.
2H. Kac rd pev ye ddiKeiv KaKa Troieiv eari, rd de prj ddiKeiv KaXd.
in. Nau
Sn. Ovkovv t] dvvarcorepa Kal dpelvcov t/wyrp
1 vai add. recc.: om. TWF.
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soc. I thought, Hippias, they appeared to be so to you also. But now once more answer me : Is not justice either a sort of power or knowledge, or both ? Or must not justice inevitably be one or other of these ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Then if justice is a power of the soul, the more powerful soul is the more just, is it not ? For we found, my friend, that such a soul was better.
hipp. Yes, we did.
soc. And what if it be knowledge ? Is not the wiser soul more just, and the more ignorant more unjust ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. And what if it be both ? Is not the soul which has both, power and knowledge, more just, and the more ignorant more unjust ? Is that not inevitably the case ?
hipp. It appears to be.
soc. This more powerful and wiser soul, then, was found to be better and to have more power to do both good and disgraceful acts in every kind of action was it not ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. Whenever, then, it does disgraceful acts, it does them voluntarily, by reason of power and art; and these, either one or both of them, are attributes of justice.
hipp. So it seems.
soc. And doing injustice is doing evil acts, and not doing injustice is doing good acts.
hipp. Yes.
soc. Will not, then, the more powerful and better
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PLATO
drav 7T€p d8tKfj, eKovaa d8tKija€i, 77 Se Trop^pa aKovaa;
in. Oa/perat.
B Sil. Ovkovv ay ados dvrjp d rrjv ayaOrjv i/jvyyjv eyOJV, KO.KOS Se O TT)V KaKTQV;
in. Nat'.
2n. ’Aya0ov pev dpa dv8pds ear tv eKovra d8t-Keiv, KaKov Se aKovra, ewrep o dyaSds dyadrjv i/jvxrjv €X€t,.^
in. AAAa p/Yjv eyet ye.
SQ. U apa €Kcov apapravcov Kat ataxpa Kal aStwa rrotdtv, a> 'Iirma, elirep rts eanv o&ros, ovk * »\\ 3 av aAAo? €LYj rj o ayauos.
in. Ovk eyiv ottuis croi avy^copijoa), <3 Sa>-kpares, ravra.
Sn. OvSe yap eydu epol, <3 T-n-ma* aAA’ dvay-0 Kalov ovra> ^alvecrOab vvv ye Tjpiv eK rov Xoyov. ovrep pevrot iraXac eXeyov, eyd) irepl ravra dva) Kal Kara) irXavaipai Kal ovdeirore ravra pot 8oKet‘ Kal epe pev ov8ev Oavpacrrdv irXavacrdai ov8e dXXov l8td)rY]v et Se Kal vpets irXavT/faeorOe ot ao^ot, rovro ^8r) Kal r/ptv Setvdv, et py8e Trap’ vpas dt^tKopevot rravaopeOa rrjs rrXdv^s.
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soul, when it does injustice, do it voluntarily, and the bad soul involuntarily ?
hipp. Apparently.
soc. Is not, then, a good man he who has a good soul, and a bad man he who has a bad one ?
hipp. Yes.
soc. It is, then, in the nature of the good man to do injustice voluntarily, and of the bad man to do it involuntarily, that is, if the good man has a good soul.
hipp. But surely he has.
soc. Then he who voluntarily errs and does disgraceful and unjust acts, Hippias, if there be such a man, would be no other than the good man.
hipp. I cannot agree with you, Socrates, in that.
soc. Nor I with myself, Hippias ; but that appears at the moment to be the inevitable result of our argument; however, as I was saying all along, in respect to these matters I go astray, up and down, and never hold the same opinion ; and that I, or any other ordinary man, go astray is not surprising ; but if you wise men likewise go astray, that is a terrible thing for us also, if even when we have come to you we are not to cease from our straying.
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Sight, 401, 403, 405, 415, 419
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Smith, 23, 25, 29
Socrates, passim
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Sophroniscus, 399
Sosias 51
Soul, 61, 63, 71, 125, 179, 461, 473, 475
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Tantalus, 47, 381
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Thales, 339
Theocritus, 362 n.
Theonoe, 83
Theophilus, 45, 51
Thessalians, Thessaly, 79, 347
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Thyestes, 45
True, 435, 439, 443, 449
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Unequal, 245, 277, 315, 317
Unity, 209, 255, 259, 303, 309, 311
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